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Wherever durability counts... 
Use Roller Rail Assemblies in 
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\Ray View 


Shows Why A-C’s 
Smooth-Running Electrifugal Pump 
is the Finest of its Kind! 


PROTECTIVE EXTRA-LARGE 
Metal Cover Stuffing Box 


ONE-PIECE 
Cast Frame 











PROBLEM: Here is conventional pump 
and motor. How can we coup! 
them together better—to save space 
increase stability, and provide rigi’ 
alignment. 


ONE-PIECE STURDY FEET 
ALUMINUM Steel Shaft HEAVY-DUTY Cast in Frame BRONZE 
Cooling Fans Ball Bearing Shaft Sleeve 





SOLUTION: We design a new kind 


OP QUALITY and extra value — that’s what A-C’s of pumping unit—the one and only 
“Electrifugal” Pump! Motor and 


Electrifugal Pump gives you in terms of performance pump are now on one shaft—which 
and economy! X-ray view above shows how Allis-Chalmers = 1 Prades Raeosaagg Pi, omc 
engineering has magically combined pump-and-motor into Prerginrintn cv give you more pump- 
a single compact unit — which takes less space, gives you eee 
smooth operation with maximum protection against dan- 
gers of abnormal wear, leakage, corrosion, vibration! Con- 
sider these outstanding features: One-piece frame saves 
33% in space; one shaft for pump-and-motor assures 





alignment; splash-proof motor is specially designed for 


pumping at low power cost. For further details on this 
great pump, call your nearby A-C office, or write ALLIs- 


CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. SEA-BLUE BEAUTY: Modern design of 
Electrifugal Pump looks well on 


jobs anywhere! Capacities from 15 
to 1600 gpm—heads up to 500 feet. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS £ Ceclzufeegad PUMPS 


HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Saturday, American Broadcasting Co. 
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BETHLEHEM 
TURBINE 


gETHLEHEY 
STEEL 


tober 22, 1945 


Bethlehem turbine wheels are extensively 
used by world-famous manufacturers of 
turbines. The wide acceptance of these 
products is due in part to the following 
reasons: 
Bethlehem’s rolled-and-forged turbine wheels are homogeneous 
masses of metal having uniform density, great strength, and high 
resistance to failure under load. They are furnished rough- 
machined, which means less finishing work for the customer; 
can be supplied untreated or heat-treated, and of carbon or alloy 
steels. Sizes range from 12 inches to 41 inches o.d.* 

These turbine wheels, like our other rolled-and-forged circular 
products, are made by a process that is exclusive with Bethlehem 

. . a process that actually builds ruggedness and uniform metal 
structure into each and every piece. : 

For further details, write Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., or its nearest District Office. 






From one prominent user (unsolicited) : 


Other Bethlehem Rolled-and-Forged Circular Products 


Crane-track wheels 
Blanks for spur, bevel, mitre, and other types of gears 
Bevel rollers . Sheave wheels 


* Bethlehem also makes press-forged one-piece turbine rotors and spindles in large sizes. 



































The new Monarch 10” Precision Manufactur- 
ing Machine. 3 hp motor gives spindle speeds 
up to 6,000 rpm. Swing over bed, 124’; swing 
over cross slide, 714"; distance between centers, 
20’. For full details, ask for Bulletin No. 10 M. 
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While only recently being generally offered to 
American industry, this new Monarch 10” Pre- 
cision Manufacturing Machine has for almost two 
years demonstrated its value for fast, remarkably 
accurate turning of parts within its size range. Its time 
and cost-saving abilities have been completely proved 
on the most highly critical aircraft production. 

Even with quickly-trained operators with no previous 
lathe experience, the quality, quantity and accuracy of its 

work have met the most strict military requirements. 
It combines the bench-precision qualities of Monarch’s Tool- 
maker’s Lathes with the high-speed production of the larger size 
Monarch machines. Even at speeds as high as 6,000 rpm it is re- 
markably free from vibration, and it is fully adaptable to the use of 


carbide cutting tools. 


Ask for details 


Our Bulletin No. 10 M gives complete information and _ specifications, 
and will be mailed on request. Or, if you wish, our engineers will 
gladly analyze your work and help you to utilize the many 


advantages of the Monarch 10” Precision Manufacturing 





Machine. If your reconversion needs cannot be met by 





our present deliveries, we'll gladly try to assist you in 
the selection of Monarchs from government surplus stocks. 


Address us at Sidney, Ohio, or at our nearest branch office. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY e SIDNEY, OHIO 


DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 

622 W. Washington Blvd. 801 Fisher Building 635 Industrial Office Bldg. 

Phone : Randolph 4295 Phone: Trinity 1-0426 Phone: Mitchell 2-1770 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
Room 209 Upper Carnegie Bldg. Maco Building 512 Empire Building 

10465 Carnegie Avenue 38 and College Avenue Liberty Ave. and Stanwix St. 
Phone: Garfield 2590 Phone: Wabash 2650 Phone: Atlantic 6428 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 








Readers Not Only Read, They Write 


@ We feel real good today. Got a letter from one of 
our readers, with a pome in it. Not that we are habitual 
pome readers, but this one really struck our fancy, so 
we thought we'd pass it along to you. We've been 
making.a study of just who reads STEEL, and this was 
by far the most interesting of the thousands of letters 
we've been wading through in the past few days. It’s 
from R. M. Wilson, William M. Wilson’s Sons Inc., 
Lansdale, Pa., who make “Gasboy” pumps, and it goes 
like this: 


“We've thoughtfully read your nice letter 
That asks us who all here read STEEL 

And lists glittering hosts of high-sounding posts; 
And very embarrassed we feel. 


“For, man! we're not General Motors,— 
We ain’t got all those jobs that you name. 

We tell you no lies; in a shop of this size 
The pres. and vice-pres. are the same. 


“The general manager likewise 
Is buyer of iron and brass, 

Turret lathe foreman, front and back doorman, 
And man-who-takes-care-of-the-grass. 


“Our executives both would feel slighted 
And leave in a column of two 

Had they to take charge of an outfit so large 
They didn’t have eight jobs to do. 


“But everyone here reads your paper; 
Not a page do we let go to waste. 

The gay and the solemn, they read every column 
Though sometimes they read them in haste. 


“For when the front office has finished 
The janitor grabs up each sheet 

And in lieu of tissue, hangs up each. issue 
On a nail by the two holer seat. 


“And that leads on to our only complaint 
Your paper’s a little too sleek 

For its ultimate use in our backyard caboose, 
And it’s hard on my manly physique!” 


The unfortunate part of it all is, of course, that things 
will be worse before they get better. Our new 50-pound 
stock with heavier coating, which begins in January, 
will make the problem more complicated for the poor 
janitor. 


Readership Pays Off 


m@ Seems like the correspondence has taken up most of 

our space this week, but we can’t get away from here 

without printing the orchid we received from F. H. 
Gilson, GSM of South Chester Tube Co., who writes; 
“I am very grateful for your telegram giving me 
exactly what I wanted about the OPA amendment 
which I first saw in your editorial on the subject. 
This was very valuable and . . . is another instance 


of how well it pays to read the right publications.” 
That’s what we keep telling them down at the office, 
all the time, all the time. 


In Re: Cats 


@ We had a story in here recently about a Boston 
widow who visited the grave of her cat for 27 years. 
Jerry Hilbish, manager of the Jones & Laughlin Pitts- 
burgh warehouse expresses an interest in the departed 
husband. Sez he, “This should be a warning to a lot 
of fellows who are in the dog-house. In time they 
too, may play second fiddle to a cat.” Trouble is, the 
cat can stay out all night and sneak in without being 
heard, while the poor husband gets away with nothing. 


News From The Ads 


@ War's end has brought some unusual advertising to 
our pages. We've been running a schedule from Re- 
construction Finance Corp., for example, on the disposal 
of surplus property ranging from the “Big Inch” pipe- 
line down to bolts and nuts. The other day we carried 
a stock prospectus notice on the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
And many regular advertisers are cheering the return 
of scarce materials to their products. In fact, you can 
check the progress of reconversion pretty accurately by 
looking at the kind of copy now being used by the 
advertisers, and an interesting check it is, too. 


The Stuff Is Hot 


w We've had a batch of advance orders for reprints 
of the series on modern heat treating practice by Amold 
P. Seasholtz of E. F. Houghton Co., and if you are 
one of the guys who ordered, we just want to tell you 
that they are now in process and will be ready for 
mailing shortly. We'll also be glad to take additional 
orders, so if you want us to reserve a copy, drop us a line. 


Aluminum Is In Tents 


m Our good friend Lowell Monroe of the F&S&R 
adagency watches with eagle eye for all things aluminum, 
and he couldn't let us slip past with our talk about 
dreams of aluminum tents a couple of weeks back with- 
out pointing out that imagineers of Alcoa dreamed 
up a tent for General Motors’ traveling circus before the 
war which had an all-aluminum framework. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the job looked very much like the dream-tent 
Mr. Bohn had in his ad, which inspired the item in 
this column. The framework in Alcoa’s tent was on 
the outside instead of being inside as in conventional 
construction. This reminds us that the same principle 
of construction was used at the New York World’s Fair 
by U. S. Steel, and for its pains in pioneering a new 
idea in building construction had its exhibit dubbed “the 
inside out-house”. 


SHRDLU 





poe! office, Cleveland, 


Q., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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Syndolag, like Magnefer, is a quality dolomite refractory, closely controlled as to 
physical, chemical and mineralogical properties. For electric furnace hearth main- 
tenance, many operators prefer Syndolag because of its smaller rice-size grains. 








FARTH SPECIALIST’S DIAGNOSIS BRINGS RELIEF 


rice-size clinkered dolomite find that its 
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ASIC REFRACTORIES, INCORPORATED < 
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HAT'S the cure for an ailing hearth? 

What relief can you get, for example, 
if you're troubled with excessive fettling? 
Or if you have frequent headaches from 
other refractory ills? 

Here’s the answer: For hearth trouble, 
actual or threatened, consult a reliable 
hearth specialist. 

A hearth specialist you can rely on is 
the Basic Engineer. Always at your call, 
he diagnoses the case of an ailing hearth 
and generally has an effective remedy 
at hand. 

Thus, to correct excessive fettling in a 
basic electric steel furnace, for instance, 
he often suggests Syndolag. Users of this 


small, sharp-angular grains enable 
Syndolag to stick to steep banks, con- 
solidate quickly in residual furnace heat, 
set into a dense, durable patch, and so 


reduce fettling to a desirable minimum. 


The Basic Engineer is a practical steel 
man himself, qualified by experience and 
training to give you helpful advice on 
almost any problem of refractory main- 
tenance, repair or construction in the 
basic electric or basic open hearth fur- 
nace. Don't hesitate to call him in to 
diagnose any case of hearth trouble that 
may arise in your plant. His prescrip- 


tion may save you time and expense. 


HANNA 
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| ROLLING GRI 


A GREAT NEW 







DEVELOPMENT IN 







FRICTION CLUTCHES 











No Toggles! In the Dodge Rolling Grip 
Clutch, power transmitting pressure is 









developed by a circle of hardened steel 






balls. These are forced into a wedge- 






shaped groove by the sliding cam. The 






cam and groove contours utilize the 






basic mechanical principle of the wedge 






to multiply the force exerted on the 






shifter collar into a much greater force 






on the friction disc. 












Dodge Rolling Grip Friction 
Clutch Gear Tooth Mechanism 








Dodge Rolling Grip Friction Dodge Rolling Grip Friction Dodge Rolling Grip Friction 





Clutch Bolted Plate Mechansim Clutch With Sleeve Clutch Cut-off Coupling 
Another achievement of Dodge Transmission- Transmissioneer in your territory for infor 


eering — designed to give outstanding flexi- mation about this and other new develop 
bility and ease of control to light machinery, ments in power transmission equipment. 
without any sacrifice of positive drive — and 
available at low cost! 

The Dodge Rolling Grip Clutch is espe- 
cially adapted to bread wrapping, sewing, 
floor scrubbing, bag making, tobacco, textile, 
and other such machines. It is rugged, com- 
pact, easy to adjust. And it is available from 
Dodge distributors’ stock. Call the Dodge 


Copyright 1945 Dodge M 








There are 257 Dodg 
factory graduate Trans 
missioneers, located it 
principal cities, to show 
you new and better ways 
of transmitting power. 



















Sign of the Dodge® 
Transmissioneer 






TRANSMISSIONEERED MEANS ADVANCED DESIGN IN POWER DRIVES 
STEE 
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BULLETIN! 


How to Take a 


Reconversion Inventory: 


ng if 
No 
BiVve, 

isal: 

















































of Your Electric Motors 





















bnd c 
nissic 
o the 
or cl 
a As new manufacturing equipment becomes more widely could get, without much regard to [repair 
available, and as you reconvert your production toward a peace- lg ggg lg es 
time basis, you may be faced with an unprecedented problem running pret and - higher tem- § ay | 
: P peratures than nameplate ratings call F 
of inventory-taking. for. ee result of wy combina- [ghoul 
P P ti tors is short insulati 
wa You may have to determine — more quickly than such a life. gph trouble where pete fe I 
job has ever been done before — the exact condition of every time motors are misapplied. ng it 
piece of existing equipment you propose to use in peacetime THEN CHECK MOTORS No 
* or: 
production. IN OPERATION tor, 
: : just 
@F~ For about four years, far greater emphasis has been placed Obviously, the easiest and most prac Loc 
ti dieiat ti as int tical measure of a motor’s present con ING | 
on setting produc ion recor st an on keeping maintenance rec- dition is the way it is now operating : 
ords; condition of equipment is often unknown. Because much You can’t learn all you need to know! en 
equipment has been worked during wartime three and four about its probable future performance 
times as many hours a year as in peacetime, calendar age may by observing it in use, but a moto T 
mean nothing. And repair has often depended on American does reveal certain symptoms of troubl g 
while doing its job. Tl 


ingenuity and baling wire. Check the power line voltage and[f tin 


ga Here are some of the standards you need to determine frequency and compare with the volt Hetaile 
which of your electric motors: (1) are okay as is, (2) need repair age and frequency of the motor ahat's 


: . stated on the nameplate. To perfornipast y 
or new parts, (3) will shortly require replacement, (4) need re- properly, a motor must be suppliedfhis J 


application. from a line whose characteristics corre-file, § 


WF These standards generally apply to all makes of motors; spond with those for which the motorfrical « 











when in doubt cn any mofor, consult its manufacturer. ape oe nd sevoluila i) 
; : counter makes this easy. Just removelbe do; 
START YOUR INVENTORY CHECK LIST” on opposite page.), cap, hold counter against end of shaft} Anc 
Look into the service to which the and take a timed reading; compar¢imotor 
WITH THE RECORDS motor has been subjected in wartime: | with nameplate rating. indicat 
Begin your motor inventory with the has it been overloaded? underloaded? Take temperature readings — not byHfuture 
history of each motor; you'll save much | worked 3 shifts daily? allowed to go | the “blistered hand” or “touch andftake a 
time and effort...you'll be guided | to work in spray, steam, flood, acids? | yell’ system, but accurately, with] 4 - 
quickly to the units which most need | has it had mechanical injury? has it | thermometers. ball ina 
attention. Written records and the | stood idle, collecting moisture and dirt? Find the temperature of the motor] B ° 
mental recollection of foremen and Knowing the answers to these ques- by taping or cementing thermometet sited. 
maintenance men are the source of this | tions will help you spot motors that | to the stator iron... take the reading,hise fe, 
information. } may soon give you trouble...you can | and add 15°C. (The difference be-hween 
Check the master maintenance rec- | start your inventory there. tween the heat on the outside surfacefnore 
ords (though in most plants this file Nore: All new motors built during and the possible heat of the hottestihe, rin; 
is out-of-date and incomplete, because ee ee od Eogoscn se part inside). : 
of wartime pressure on production) ; critical materials. Thus, unlike many Compare motor temperature — — oo 
and get reports from foremen (in a prewar motors, they have been in- temperature rise rating on the name 
small plant, it may be possible to inter- capable of withstanding continued plate. Normally a 40° rise is consid 
view each man; in a large plant, it overload operation in att you ve ered acceptable; top temperature usu: 
may be more efficient to distribute pers. a Sean'oa ead ally should not exceed 80°C, 
és : , you've ha 
blank forms, such as the “MOTOR to take motors at the ratings you Take the temperature of bearing 
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rither by _ or cementing ther- 
mometer to the bearing housing, or b 
erting it into the oil well. In general, 
maximum safe bearing temperature is 
D6°C. (Bronze bearings may take 
omewhat higher temperature safely. 
When in doubt, consult motor manu- 
acturer. ) 

Listen for — EXCESSIVE HUM. 
ay be caused by uneven air gap, and 
may call for replacement of bearings. 
Dr it may be caused by loose lamina- 
ions or unbalanced rotor. Note this 
hum while inspecting motor in opera- 
ion; check for cause later, while mak- 
ng inspection of parts, 

Note — VIBRATION. If exces- 
ive, this may be caused by either 
isalignment between shafts of motor 
nnd driven machine, or through trans- 
nission of vibration in driven machine 
o the motor. Run motor disconnected 
or check, If vibration follows motor 
epair, it's probably due to out-of- 
balance rotor. 




























been FF Listen for — RAPID KNOCKING. 
hers May be caused by misalignment, with 
bina. [shoulder of shaft pounding against 
ation fearing end; realign set... and note 
wat- his knock, check bearings when mak- 
ng inspection of parts. 

Note: if excessive vibration, knock, 

or squeal follows re-assembly of mo- 

tor, cause may be incorrect axial ad- 
st prac justment for float. 
ab can Look for — EXCESSIVE SPARK- 
erating ING OF BRUSHES. Check for cause 
> knowg"hen motor is taken down for in- 


tion. 


THEN CHECK 
THE PARTS 


ge andif time permits, you'll want to give 
i voltKietailed inspection to every motor 
otor aghat’s been in strenuous service these 
erformipast years. (You may be able to work 
ippliedthis into your regular production sched- 
5 correfule, Set up a system so that the elec- 
; motoffrical department may be notified when- 
ver a machine is to be down. Dis- 
lutionfssembly and inspection of motors can 
removeibe done then.) 
f shaft} And in cases where history of the 
ompareimotor or its operating characteristics 
ndicate the likelihood of present or 
not byffuture trouble, you'll surely want to 
h andltake a close look at the parts themselves. 


, witht A FIRST — disconnect motor leads 
and uncouple motor from driven unit. 


yrmancept 
- moto 


trouble 4 











bearings as indicated below. 


C. REMOVE end housing and lift 


rotor out, using a sling if rotor weighs 
over 75 pounds. If rotor is dirty, clean 
it with air hose (pressure not over 
30 Ibs), bellows, or vacuum cleaner, or 
swab it with non-inflammable solvent. 

D. INSPECT rotor for abrasion; 
corrosion; discoloration (caused by 
overheating.) In squirrel cage motor, 
check also for loose or broken rotor 
bars. 

E. IF ROTOR or armature is the 
wound type, check for loose banding. 
If any looseness is noted, band with 
new wire before putting motor , back 
in service. If band assembly has not 
failed extensively — perhaps only a 
solder failure at one or two clips 
— repair can usually be effected sim- 
py by resoldering. Major rebanding, 

owever, is a job for experts. 

F. CHECK INSULATION — As 
motors get older, or as they operate 
continuously at high temperatures, in- 
sulation on coils tends to become brit- 
tle. It may start flaking off, cutting 
its insulating value. This may not affect 
motor performance seriously except 
that it may lead to short circuits or 
grounds, excessive vibration (out-of- 
balance rotor), or clogging of the air 
vents (leading to overheating) or 
abrasive wear from fallen particles. 
SO — check insulation visually ... see 
whether pieces of insulation have torn 
or flaked off ...and also make a meg- 
ger (megohmeter) test. For a clean, 
dry motor at 75°C, insulation resist- 
ance in megohms, according to the 
American Standards Association, may 
be found by the formula: 


Rated voltage of motor 
Rating in KVA + 1000 = 
100 


G. CHECK BEARINGS — to re- 
move ball bearings, use a puller, apply- 
ing pressure to the inner race only, 
maintaining uniform ‘tes all around, 
to avoid distorting the bore of the race. 

Check bearings for excessive wear, 
scoring, or pitting. 

To examine anti-friction bearings, 
first clean them thoroughly with kero- 
sene to remove all old grease and dirt 
particles; then hold inner race and ro- 
tate outer race, feeling for roughness 
of action and listening for noise. 

Inspect sleeve bearing clearance with 
feeler gauge. Normal clearances may 





Insulation Resistance 
in Megohms 


the hum of the motor in action may 
result from out-of-balance rotor or 
armature. Check this on parallel bars. 

H. CHECK for cause of sparking. 
Check mechanical condition of parts. 
(For details, see Reconversion Inven- 
tory Kit, offered below.) 


NOW MAKE 


THE APPRAISAL 


With all the facts in hand — history, 
Operating characteristics, condition of 
— — your electrical department will 

e best prepared to assign this motor 
to its new role in reconverted produc- 
tion. Use check list forms like this — 














TEMPER ATURE—BE 4RINCS ny 
cu should ow | 


INSULATION (Moggar txt) 
ourr crcie Rered, an 
Oltanet OF OF] - 
MAINTENANCE RECORD 
O Kept ciean 
O Kept vited 
MOISTURE CONDITIONS 
Motor hes hod to operace un 
O Sprey © Steam () Flood 
MAS MOTOR STOOD IDLE? 
O Ne © Yer—bew long? 


_ | Commeuraton 
ot 


OOK Odwy 0 Reg 
5 Mica 


© Uniform 

© More then 209) variation 
Roron 

0 ox 


4S MOTOR HAD 
MECHANICAL INJURY? 
Oo ab ienpest 

O Oversight bole " 
OG Mishgnment - 
FAILED TO START? aus G Spar 
O Once O Oreesienatty | 2 Metre 0) Sree 
O Often — out of service 
aun HoT? 

CO Contiovally ©) Oceastonally 
Remorse .... = 


Corrosion AIR VENTS and COM ENDED 
CO Moderate 2) Severe O OK oO 
Demage from over Aranng cous 
© Moderate (Severe OOK 
ea Damage to bare (cage moter) | Reng 
mirtibeninagnens: O loo O Brekee 
a ROTOR BANDS . 
0 OK O Slightly loose 
or] 


a 








o 
2. Operating O Very by 
VOLTAGE (Motor ws. tine) | OO Sonne aco 
Red = Actual TO Bt FULED OUT BY ELECTRICAL DEPARTININ semmmreecenneennE EEE 
FREQUENCY (Motor os. tine) | Pe apprai eat 
Rated Actes! C Motor OK for this we ©) OK tne other amigumens 
ape Where? a 
Raved ae ‘Type of motor needed to replace this one on thie job a 
TEMPERATURE RISE — Poste neodind unmedianely —_— 
MOTOR 














Deve 
FOR FURTHER COMMENTS, USS 
OTHER SIDE OF TENS SMEST. 


Form RAMI» Fer additienal copies, coll your ae 
ater offes. © erise, Allen halmmars Mig Co. Mibaawhos |, Wie 


for easy inspecting and appraising. 
Your nearby Allis-Chalmers district of- 
fice or distributor will supply free 
copies of this Check List in whatever 
quantity you require. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, 
V-BELT DRIVES, 
NEED INVENTORY TOO! 


To speed your Reconversion Inventory 
of the most common industrial units, 
Allis-Chalmers has prepared a Recon- 
version Inventory Kit covering Electric 
Motors, Centrifugal Pumps, and V-Belt 
Drives. No big package, this kit is 
simply a set of Fact Sheets and Check 
Lists covering each type of unit, with 
suggestions for inventory procedure 
as Outlined in these pages, but in 
somewhat greater detail. 











motor! B THEN — if excessive hum was | be computed this way: take 0.003” as A 1901 
ometéfinoted while motor was in operation, the at tolerance . peri add 0.001” alata ammemtaat 
-adingsuse feeler gauge to check air gaps be- | for each inch of shaft journal diameter. g GET THESE 4 
ce ween rotor and stator. * Difference of Inspect journal surfaces; if scoring § FREE FORMS & 
surfactimore than 20% indicates overworn | seems excessive, consider replacing. 5 ; - 
bearings, sleeves, or journals. Check If bearing shows no excessive wear, - : or your supply of Reconversion 1 
nventory Kits, covering motors, » 

e with : pumps, and v-belt drives, call your g 
name- g nearest Allis-Chalmers district office § 
consid: 7p > B or distributor or write Dept. 417, 8 
e usu: ALLIS HALMERS HB ALLis-CHALMERS Mrc. Co., MIL- : 
Ne y/ WAUKEE 1, WIs. a 

earings er TrTrrererrtrreeeeeeeeL. 
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in Inpotlant 5 Tact in 
lost War [amne 


To meet post-war competition, plan to use Landis Threading 
machines and equipment exclusively for smooth operation and 
increased production at lower cost. Hundreds of America's 
foremost manufacturers have met seemingly impossible sched- 
ules with Landis during the war years and now are planning to 


meet post-war threading problems with Landis equipment. 


Write for Bulletin H-75 


Lanois macune co 


A moanufacturer of 
Naval Herdware em- 
ploys Landis Thread 
Cutting Die Heads 
and Machines. exclu- 
sively for threading. 
countless thousands 
of threaded com- 
ponents used in the 
world’s mightiest 
battle fleet. 
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The Landmaco Threading 
Machine equipped with 
the Lanco Head produc- 


_ ing Pivot Bolts to close 


tolerances with 100% 
inspection. 





M any makes of wheels, as you 
know, do a grand grinding job with 
minimum grinding cost. SAFETY Grind- 
ing Wheels, of course, are in this class. 
But SAFETY Grinding Wheels go much 
further than that, and give you impor- 
tant extras that add to their value. 

You get almost “tailor-made” 
wheels — specific wheels for specific 
jobs. Next, if you wish it, you get the 


* Pittsburgh—ATiantic 5218 *% Erie—23-093 
*& Syracuse—3-2131 @ St. Pavl—Midway 4774 


benefit of the wide experience of 
SAFETY engineers who will gladly 
analyze your foundry operation, with 
a view to increasing output and cutting 
cost for the competitive era ahead. 

Select the grinding job that gives 
you the most trouble, and ask for one 
of our engineers to analyze the job in 
relation to one of our wheels. 

For more of the facts, contact our fac- 
tory, or one of the offices listed below. 
There will be no obligations. 


EL AND MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Phone 4651 


@ Birmingham—3-3323 %& Chicago—TRiangle 8308 % Cleveland—MAIN 6479-80 4% Detroit—TOwnsend 3-4740 


% Philadelphia—WAinut 3132 % St. Lovis—CEntral 3676 
@ Milwaukee—Mitchell 0265 


¥ Toledo—MAin 6637 


@ Sales Offices and ¥ Sales Offices and Warehouses for Better Service! 















with SQUARE D Circuit Breakers 


SQUARE D’s 


Circuit Breaker Line 





















You save TIME two ways is Complete! 
eHarmless momentary overloads pass 
without breaking the circuit, due to a Square D has the right unit for any installation, 





; awa You may select from a wide variety of enclosures, 
time-lag feature built into every Square D including general-purpose, rain-tight, dust-resist- 
Circuit Breaker. ing, and explosion-resisting. Capacities range 
from 15 to 600 amperes, up to 600 volts. 







@ Restoration of service is quick and easy. 
No replacing of fuses. A simple flip of a 
switch restores current after the cause of 
the short or overload has been eliminated. 










You save MONEY two ways 


eFuses are eliminated—no replacement 
of parts is necessary. 

























@Electrical equipment has constant proper 
protection, because every Square D cir- 
cuit breaker is factory-sealed and conse- 
quently tamper-proof. 

& 


You'll find that Square D understands 
y your special problem, and builds exactly 
h the circuit breaker you need. Let your 
J nearby Square D Field Engineer show 
you how a modern circuit breaker instal- 
lation can give you smoother plant oper- 


eate, 








S 
. ation at lower cost. Or . . . write for In- 
" dustrial Circuit Breaker Bulletin. Ad- 


dress Square D Company, 6060 Rivard 
Street, Detroit 11, Mich. 





See our Catalog in Sweet's 
... or write for Bulletin... 








COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 


SQUARE J) 


° MILWAUKEE 
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| Kast, Low-Cost Drilling | 


on the “BIG JOBS” 











Designed for quick, easy handling—Thor Air Drills 
are built for heavy duty—for hard, tough construc- 
tion or maintenance work. They have the power, 
stamina and capacity to get more work done— 
faster—at lower cost—with minimum maintenance. 
Advanced design and precision construction features 
assure peak efficiency under all operating conditions. 


Thor Air Drills cut manhours to a minimum for 
every type of drilling—in metal, wood or other ma- 
terials. Men-on-the-job like the smooth, steady 
operation of Thor Air Drills under load . . . plus their 
lack of vibration—all vital factors in dependable, 
low-cost operation. IN- 

DEPENDENT PNEU- 

MATIC TOOL COM- 

PANY, 600 W. Jackson 

Blvd., Chicago 6, IIli- 

nois, New York, Los 

Angeles. 


Above: A No. 362-RWX Rotary 
Drill boring 11%" holes in deck gird- 


isd  ] R TA E L E P  ] WwW E e ‘ er and beam on wooden minesweeper. 


PNEUMATIC 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC 
HIGH FREQUENCY ELECTRIC 






















WORCESTER 
WIRE WORKS 





Rotary 
ke gird: 8 tapers 29 
weeper. 


WORCESTER: WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 


ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 
RIC * 
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VER open a milk bottle—and have it 

not squirt out at you? Chances are 
that the cap had a little wire staple at the 
base of the tab—so that when you pulled, 
it didn’t tear loose—and the milk didn’t 
spill out. 


Offhand, you would not attach much im- 
portance to the wire for these little wire 
staples that make the opening of milk 
bottle caps easier. Yet every spool of the 
wire must be of uniform smoothness, strength 
and hardness, for every inch of the wire 
is converted into staples as it passes 
through automatic stapling machines. Any 
change in the wire’s characteristics might 
cause uneven feeding, a kink or break in 
the wire, possibly a jammed machine. 


Finishing of the wire must also be care- 
fully controlled, the coating must be 








smooth and continuous—a break or bare 
spot might permit rust to form, and a 
rusty staple might contaminate the milk. 


It’s not by chance that Worcester Wire 
Works has supplied most of the leading 
bottle cap manufacturers with wire for this 
use, but because high-quality product 
control, and unique methods of finishing 
and feeding wire developed by Worcester 
Wire Works engineers resulted in a better 
product and speedier production. 


The experience gained on applications 
like this and hundreds of others, plus the 
ability and willingness of Worcester 
Wire Works to develop a better wire for 
your products, or to help you find bet-er 
ways to use wire... can be of great value 
to you. So, why not put this service to 
work on your problems? 


KEEP BUYING VICTORY BONDS! 





RENT sonst Sener amennrer ames 


eh i: : = Sr 


NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 
Niles, Mich. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED 
BRAIDS AND TAPE 





Divisions of National-Standard Company 


THE ATHENIA STEEL CO. 
Clifton, N. J. 
COLD ROLLED, HIGH CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 





FBS OGRE BES Sag) 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 
SRE 


1s 
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Cross-sectional drawings of 
parts which have been flame- 
hardened for added wear 
resistance. The hardened 
areas are shaded, 





You Get Greater Wear-Resistance 


Where Needed with 


Oxy-Acetylene Flame-Hardening 


Oxy-acetylene flame-hardening as developed by Linde is a completely 
; ; : automatic process which can be applied at production-line speeds. In 
Crankshaft Bearing the picture above seven tank tread shoes are being flame-hardened 
simultaneously. The entire operation takes less than 4 minutes. 
The oxy-acetylene flames, followed by a cold water quench, give the 
wearing surfaces of the treads a uniform hardness — controlled to a 
depth of “6 in.—without affecting the chemical composition, ductility, 
or toughness of the core or surrounding areas. 
Lathe Wav A variety of steel and cast iron parts can be hardened easily by 
Linde’s method. Even parts too large to be hardened by other methods 
can be flame-hardened at exactly the points where wear occurs...and 
without distortion. 
You can get the flame-hardening apparatus and supplies you need 
from Linde, and Linde can show you how to use them. 
Write for the booklet, “Flame-Hardening,” Form 4726. 


Sheave Wheel BUY AND HOLD UNITED STATES VICTORY BONDS AND STAMPS 


THE LINDE AiR PrRopucts COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.°Y. [Tq Offices in Other Principal Cities 


‘ ry 
Gear Tooth , Rr 9 
\\ “A : Abe ANDIN . In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 


PRODUCTION ACHIEVEMENT 














The cup-shaped aluminum component for 
airborne radar, spotlighted above, required 
more uniformity and strength in its walls 
than could be obtained by machining the 
part out of bar stock. Although forging 
such a deep cavity to meet specifications 
was a difficult problem, Scovill devised a 
way to do it. 

Much less difficult was the leaded bronze 
gear forging used in telephones; but the 
way Scovill extrudes the shaft required 
specialized knowledge of the trade. 


Please send me a free copy of “Masters of Metal” booklet de- 
Seribing your facilities. | am interested in the metal forgings 


‘@pplications checked. 
1) Valves, Torch Heads, Regulators, for compressed gas cyl- 


Mmders, Welding and Blow Torches, etc. 


aed Parts (| Plumbing Goods (valves, etc.) 
instrument Parts [(_}] Aircraft Parts [ }] Communications Equip- 
General Electrical Product Parts [_] Fire Extin- Company 
{] Oil Burners ((] Band Instruments 


ment Parts 
guishers . [] 
Other applications 


ameras 
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(] Household Appli- 


SCOVILL FORGINGS 


for deep cavities, rugged extrusions 


Whether your problems in metal parts 
production are easy or difficult, the chances 
are that Scovill can make your components 
equally good at lower cost or considerably 
better at your present price. Scovill’s 
record with more than 3,000 firms proves 
that. 

Scovill’s long experience in forging all 
kinds of metal plus ingenious designing 
and die-making all add up to the most 
practical solution of your production prob- 
lems. For further evidence of Scovill’s 


eS 4 a 5 
Forgings Division 


Name 


(_] Industrial 


Address 


SCOVILL MANUF: 


CNRS 


ability you'll want to read the free booklet 
“Masters of Metal’. Fill in the coupon 
below and mail it today. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WATERBURY 91, CONN. 


TURING COMPANY 


2) Mill Street, Waterbury 91, Connecticut 





DISTRIBUTION 


When production overbalances distribution, 
when we fail to distribute what we can pro- 
duce, production is throttled, jobs are fewer, 
standards of living decline. 


For a long time we in America have derived great comfort and 
assurance from the knowledge that we have the industrial ability 
to produce anything we may need or want. We have tied our 
wagon to the bright star of producing more products at higher 


wages to sell at lower prices. 

This concept of production has brought us the largest expan- 
sion in a standard of living of any people in history. 

But, while we have always been able to make anything, we 
have not always been able fo sell all of everything we could 
make. We have not devoted the same enterprising energy to 
expanding distribution that we have to production. So, in the 
past, for immediate short swing relief we have resorted to 
government imposed restrictions on production and distribution. 
This expedient did not bring worth-while relief, for in the end 
it added up to fewer jobs, less production—higher prices. 

If commerce and industry will use its inspirational ability and 
ingenuity to find better, cheaper methods of distribution per 
unit our goal of full employment may easily be accomplished 
and we can return to the enviable position of enjoying an ex- 


panding standard of living. 


MICROMATIC HONE CORPORATION 
DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
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ME IT 


| MODEL 705 


.they will do 

THE SAME for 
Distribution in 

Peacetime 


While cost is a secondary consideration in distribution 
of war materials, other needs parallel peacetime dis- 
tribution. Lighter, more easily operated equipment— 
higher pay loads—easier maintenance, and less of it 
—are all vital. Micromatic Honing machines have 
helped wartime distribution to these goals—will do 
the same for industry after the war. At the same time 
they will help lower initial and operating costs of 
distribution machinery—lower costs of goods delivered. 


VERTICAL HYDROHONER | 


Micromatic Model 705 Multiple Spindle Vertical Hy- 
drohoner has built-in automatic Microsize Control 
which gauges work automatically—holds within toler- 
ance of .0001” for geometric accuracy and .0003” for 
uniform diameter size—avtomatically stops honing 
cycle when correct size is reached. For internal honing 
or bores 4%” to 2” diameter. Rotary indexing work 
fixture provides high production. Usually recom- 
mended for maximum stock removal ranging from 
.0005” to .0015” on hardened parts—.001” to .010” 





on soft or medium hard. (Illustrated above, left). 


Precision sphericity without measurable error is gen- 
erated on ball studs by the Micromatic Ball Stud Honer. 


Removes .030” stock on diameter from turned heat 
treated forgings. 


Precision honing of long pieces—external or internal 
—is the work of the Micromatic Horizontal Floor Type 
Honer. Either hydraulic or manual control or fools. 
Set-ups available to generate either cross-hatch or 
co-directional finish patterns. 


“MODEL 702 ‘Single Spindle 


Type HYDROHONER 


Single Spindle Type Micromatic Hydrohoner Model 
702 for rapid production honing of bores or cylin- 
drical surfaces up to 2” in diameter. (Illustrated above, 
right). 


Silver plated bearings are production honed on a 
Micromatic Horizontal. Costs were reduced 50% 
from previous methods, 
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DETROIT 4, 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 614 Empire Building, 206 South Main Street, Rockford, Illinois . 
501. Harries Building, 137 North Main Street, Dayton, Ohio . 


HONING 


MAKERS OF 
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129 Church Street, New Haven 10, Connecticut 
1031 South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California 
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UNIVERSAL MIKRO-LOK BORING BARS— 
. THE PERFECT TOOLS FOR 
FINISHING CUTS WITH 











JM Type Precision 
Boring Tool 


Because they are built with a unique 
mechanism which permits setting of cutting 

tool to within .0001” accuracy, Universal Mikro- 
lok Boring Bars may be used efficiently for finishing 
and semi-finishing cuts as well as rough cuts. This mechan- 
ism, perfected by Universal Engineering Co., is adjusted by a 
micrometer-like dial. Thus, tool can be set easily and accurately to 
effect a great savings in time and appreciable improvement in machining 
accuracy. The special design of Universal Boring Bars makes them especially 
adaptable to boring to a shoulder or to the bottom of a hole, or for taking inter- 

mittent cuts. Floating Blade Reamer Bar gives size control not obtainable with any 

other tool. Write for complete information on how Universal Mikro-lok Boring Bars and 
other superior Universal products illustrated here will speed accurate production in your plant. 


FBS Floating Blade 
Reaming Bar 


Universal Wedge-Lock 
Production Vise 





- UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FRANKENMUTH,. MICHIGAN 4 Fighter Plane Given by Employees @ Employee Bond Deductions 
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‘EASY WAY’”’ 


@ The “easy way” is the right way to 
reduce costs, in this case! “Buffalo” 
Wrapping Rolls provide a’ speedy, 
simple method of cold-rolling rings, 
gear rims, shells, small tanks and 
many other cylindrical shapes, form- 
erly produced as castings, with re- 
markable time, trouble and cost- 
- savings. One pass does the com- 
plete, accurate job on all but heavi- 
est metals. At left, samples of 


work handled on a “Buffalo” Wrap- 





ping Roll. 


de 


@ The “Buffalo” Wrapping Roll at right 
shows the simplicity of operation, even 
with inexperienced workers. Its upper 
roll is raised for removal of cylinder with- 
out disturbing the set-up, or stopping the 
machine. Such continuous running means 
steady, profitable turnout at low power 
consumption. Foot pedal leaves opera- 
tor’s hands free. Instant reverse. Safety 
overload protection. Full details in Bulle- 


tin 3150, yours for the writing. 





BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
158 MORTIMER ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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bs the full story on MO- 





MAX high speed steels — 
their physical properties, 
their advantages, and 
how to heat treat them— 
write today to Department 
D for the new, revised 


MO-MAX Handbook. 


THE CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL CO. ¢ 1258 East 49th St. ¢ Dept.D © Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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WALKWAYS for Every Walk in Industry 


Whatever the industry, whether 
onland oratsea, U‘S:G Expand- 
ed Metal Grating makes better 
walkways. 

U-S-G walkways provide safer 
footing. Treacherousoil and water 
fall through and ice shears off be- 
neath the weight of a man. More, 
the clean-cut metal strands give 
a sharp, secure bite to every step. 


U-S:-G walkways are stronger. A solid sheet of 
steel is slit at intervals, then cold drawn to an open 


U-S°G 
EXPANDED METAL 
GRATING 


diamond pattern. Result is a 
truss design with more unit ten- 
sile strength, more load carrying 
ability than the original steel 
sheet. 

U-S:G walkways are more 
adaptable. Cut it, shape it, weld 
it... you can fit this grating to 
your needs without joint failure 
or raveling. 


Write today for complete data. United States 
Gypsum, Industrial Sales Division, Chicago 6, III. 


U-S-G is a trademark owned by United States Gypsum Company. 


United States Gypsum 


For Building « For Industry 


Gypsum + Lime + Steel + Insulation - Roofing + Paint 
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MAKERS OF EVERY TYPE OF, GEAR AND GEAR SPEED REDUCER 


Established (885 <P 


= 


AWN : 
POWE R SAVI N G | fs consiavanetal Her- 
PRODUCTS y ringbone Speed Reducer 


We have been making various types of cut gears and gear 
speed reducers for many years . . . Our extensive present day 
facilities for their manufacture are the outcome of developing 
an organization that would capably handle our resultant 
expansion . . . These facilities give us a capacity that readily ; Planetary Gear 
handles industry’s power-saving requirements. Speed Reducers 


Our experience of over 58 years of manufacturing various types 
of gears and gear reducers is invaluable in the selection of the 
proper type of gear speed reducer for your power-saving trans- 
mission problems. 


D.O. James Gear Sales-Engineers are located in key industrial centers. 


D.OJAMES MANUFACTURING CO. 


1140 West Monroe Street Chicago, III. Spiral Bevel Gear 


Speed Reducers 


Type “H” Worm Gear | —_ Helical Worm Gear Double Worm Gear é Spiral Bevel Herring- 
Speed Reducers Speed Reducers Speed Reducers - bone Speed Reducers 


Motorized Worm Gear : Motorized Helical Gear | Motorized Planetary Spiral Bevel Planetary 
Speed Reducers Speed Reducers GearSpeed Reducers [| Gear Speed Reducers 
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Write for this new - NICKEL-ARC 
electrode folder, giving complete  in- 


formation on recommended welding pro- 


cedures, amperage range, etc. 


YOU CAN WELD. 


CAST IRON 


YORK,PA. 











SAVE TIME...REDUCE COSTS 
by 
THIS 6-STEP MANUFACTURING PLAN 


When you call Kellett into consultation on your present or postwar design and production 
program, you have the choice of any or all of these 6 services, in any combination your 
job requires: 







1 
Engineering Design, by a skilled staff of practical engi- 



















neers. 
2 
Tool Design and Manufacture, with ample facilities avail- 
able. 
3 






Photographic Reproduction for loft-template or direct 
manufacturing application. 











4 


Experimental Manufacture of single-item or pilot models 











in metal or wood. 





Engineering Testing through mechanical and chemical lab- 









oratory evaluation. 





6 
And most important of all— 
Metal and Wood Manufacture, specializing in sheet metal and 










welded steel assemblies. 






ND when you retain Kellett to work with sign, and 4 years of quantity production of 
l \ you through some or all of those 6 steps, $30,000,000 worth of metal products on prime 
it is as if you had added an entirely new, and sub-contract, Kellett is well prepared to 
















thoroughly - trained, highly - cooperate with you. These 
specialized staff, and Kellett’s 


modern plants, laboratories 





6 steps may enable you to 
improve product and tool 


and testing equipment, to design—speed up production cial 








your own organization— and to simplify reproduction spr 
without a penny's increase in operations — and assure the spr 
your capital investment. - mass manufacture of simple : 
. i “wf : 

With 16 years of successful or complex products de- P 
experience in the exacting field veloped for industrial or con- the 

P ‘ 2 § A product of Kellett design, engineering and P 

of autogiro and helicopter de- - production—the XR-8U.S. Army helicopter. Sumer markets. can 
req 


If you will simply write us to outline your design or production 
problems, we shall be glad to advise you specifically as to the 
ways in which Kellett may prove helpful in solving them. 
Write to Kellett Aircraft Corporation, Upper Darby, Pa. 


KELLETT-— 


SUBCONTRACTOR 












PaO wink 





HERE’S many a mechanism today doing 
a better job—Jonger—because of spe- 
cialized engineering principles applied to the 
springs. Automatic mechanical action calls for 
springs with the PEP to produce continued re- 
petitive action, and the POWER to perform 
the desired function. Only sound engineering 
can provide both for individual performance 
requirements. 

















We have seen this in mechanical develop- 
mentsof the past. The unparalleled demands of 
this war have demonstrated it to a remarkable 
degree. Improvements and new devices to 
come will benefit from just such knowledge. 


Make sure you get the best mechanical 
action by using Barnes-made springs with 
Engineered Pep and Power. 


WALLACE BARNES COMPANY frre connecticut. USA. 
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COATED ABRASWES 
‘CARBORUNDUM" 


we 
"a. ages 
. 
HE eR 


COMPANY NAGAR, rus 


guy 
oO RUNOU, 


MARK 


Sx 


“CARBORUNDUM has put its simplified identifi- 
cation system for coated abrasives into effect. 
Now it is easy to order these products. First the 
product is called by its right name—the name of 
the end use. Second that name and the specifica- 
tions appear on both the package label and the 
backing material. ‘The man in the shop can easily 
tell what he is using and requisition more. The 


stockroom finds it quicker and easier to locate 


N 
” York unireo STALE 


. 
ae et 
ot 
oye 


$ we 


the requisitioned material. The purchasing de- 
partment eliminates trouble in duplicating pre- 


vious orders. For complete information, please 


tanoina. ane 
TW Swe - 


refer to our new, authoritative 
coated abrasives book, “Sanding 
& Finishing.” [f you have not yet 
received your free copy, please 
write The Carborundum Com- 


pany, Niagara Falls, New York. 


THERE IS A A_PRODUC 


: CARBO 


TRADE ™MaRK a. . 
Shecdews EVERY ABRASIVE A 


“CARBORUNDUM” 


is a registered trade mark of and indicates manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 








é 








V REDUCE MASS/ AND WEIGHT | 
CREASE STRENGfH AND DURABILITY 














By taking advantage of the high inMer- 
ent properties of N-A-X HIGH-TEWSILE 
steel— great strength and tougfiness, 
exceptional formability, outstanding re- 
sistance to impact and fatigue, with good 
weldability and resistance toforrosion 
—manufacturers can have tfeir choice 
of two fundamental imprgvements in 
product design: 


1 Where reduction offweight means 
efficiency, lighter sectigfs of N-A-X HIGH- 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 





N-A-X ALLOY DIVISION ° 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


TENSILE steel can be used without sacri- 
fice of strength. Its high properties take 
the place of mass. 


2 Where increased strength and life 
characteristics are desirable, the use of 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel in the same 
sections will provide a stronger, tougher, 
longer-lasting product. 


Certainly these demonstrable advan- 
tages are worthy of your consideration 
in the conquest of postwar markets. 





DETRO!T 18, MICHIGAN 


29 








*T didn't know 


! 


you could weld aluminum! 


Strange, how often you still hear that exclamation. Gas 
welding, spot, butt, seam and electric arc welding, furnace, 
torch and dip brazing all figured importantly in war work. 
You'll find experienced operators everywhere. 


These joining methods, coupled with the many economic 
advantages offered by Alcoa Aluminum products, will help 
determine the winners in the battles for postwar markets. 

Alcoa has a book which discusses in detail all of these 
methods—“*WELDING and BRAZING ALCOA ALUMI- 
NUM”—helpful for your product designers and plant men. 
For a free copy, write ALUMINUM ComPANY OF AMERICA, 
2112 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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FS seas 
Girls make accurate, airtight aluminum 
radar housings by gas and electric welding 
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Triple Compression Hy- 
draulic Baler—with cut- 
away view of pit. T-C 
Balers are built in capa- 
cities from 4 to 20 tons 
per hour and more. Oth- 
er G-H Balers from % 
ton per hour, and up. 


ANY of the leaders among metal producing and 
metal working plants are equipped with Galland- 
Henning hydraulic scrap metal balers. Some have known 
the value of an efficient, orderly salvage program for 
years. Some learned it during the high-pressure period of 
war production. Others plan to expand their facilities for 
baling sheet metal scrap, of all classifications, for greater 


post-war efficiency. 


The great scrap yards of America, too, employ G-H 
Hydraulic Balers to convert thousands of tons cf sheet 
BALING EQUIPMENT metal scrap per day into dense, compact bales of proper 
Serves These and other size for foundries, smelters, and sheet mills. 
Leaders of Industry: 
General Motors 


Studebaker 


General Electric to meet your needs economically, efficiently, profitably. 
Westinghouse 
Alomisnm Co. of America For Experienced Counsel on Your 
Reynolds Metals 
Revere Copper & Brass Baling Problems, write — 


Bridgeport Brass 


ae GALLAND-HENNING MANUFACTURING CO. 
epublic Steel 


Jones & Laughlin Steel 2747 South 31st Street + Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


SCRAP METAL y~ Re Eall PRESSES 


A4876-IP 





Whether your sheet scrap accumulation amounts to a few 
tons per day or 20 tons per hour... there’s a G-H Baler 
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WHY A POSITIVE CLUTCH? 


Because it revolutionized apron operation of lathes and made friction feeds obsolete. 












It marked the beginning of a new ease in lathe operation—new precision—new 





power. Eliminates possibility of sticking frictions and spoiled work. Just one lever 
controls this smooth, constant powerful feed—both longitudinal and cross—just 
one lever. A safety clutch provides the lathe with full protection. The positive 
clutch is another original and exclusive LeBlond feature . . . another important 
reason why LeBlond Lathes are turning the world over. 





Now! 
- "A 70 PREPARE IS ee 
SINCE 1887 THE TIME ur service to help YOU i 
. e at yO ines 0 , 
the world has been turning to LeBlond field engineers valet ularly along the poe 
w as 1 tu y . 
LeBlond for turning equipment. yout develo * turning yl | 
a 
* he difficult, 
oe accumulate 
trend in good ~asght th 60 year 
a period of nearly nails you 
ofa ions all over the wou’ te Departme 
SQ r nearest dealer ot wt! 
Contact ou 


THE R. K. MACHINE TOUL CO., CINCINNATI 8, OHIO, U.S. A. 
p NEW YORK 6, Singer Bidg., 149 Broadway, WOrth 2-0722 


CHICAGO 6, 20 North Wacker Drive, STA 5561 


—OLARGEST MANUFACTURER OF A COMPLETE LINE OF LATHES ) 
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WRITE FOR CATALOG! 
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For the past ninety years we have been making boxes and 
crates for leading manufacturers throughout the world. 
Modern SUPERSTRONG boxes—"Bound With Steel’— 
will do the job just as reliably for you today as they 


have been doing over the span of nearly a century. 
: I y ) 


SHIPPING 


SUPERSTRONG 


CONTAINERS 











RATHBORNE, HAIR AND RIDGWAY COMPANY 
1440 WEST 2Ist PLACE + CHICAGO 8. ILLINOIS 


October 22, 1945 





CHOOSE AG-E 
PRODUCTION -PROVED 
ELECTRODE 


Before it is classified and made 
available for general use, every new 
G-E electrode undergoes exhaustive 
laboratory tests under a wide range 
of conditions. Specification require- 
ments must be met or exceeded. 

Next, it must meet the tough, 
wartime demands of actual produc- 
tion in G-E plants. If it meets 
specifications under these severe 
production conditions, with an am- 
ple margin, it is then, and only then, 
placed upon the market. 

The G-E electrodes illustrated 
here have been thoroughly produc- 
tion-proved. They will produce a 
weld of superior quality and excel- 
lent profile and surface appearance, 
when used in designed positions and 
types of work. 

Production data, for each type 
and size of G-E electrode, is printed 
right on the carton. You’ll find it 
easy to estimate weld-footage per 
pound for typical joints. 


Ask for Samples 

If there are G-E electrodes you 
haven’t used, but would like to test 
on your own work, get in touch with 
your G-E arc-welding distributor, or 
the nearest G-E office, for full de- 
tails and samples. Apparatus Dept., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N.Y 


ARC-WELDING ELECTRODES 





W-22, A.W.S. E6010 
Ry errors For high-quality vertical and over- 
i AE head welding on mild steel with rev- 
polarity d-c. Deep penetration. 


W-26, A.W.S. E6011 
Soa | 6For high-quality vertical and over- 
= head welding on mild steel with alter- 
nating current. Deep penetration. 


3 W-20, A.W.S. E601 2 
— For general all-position welding on 
mild steel with a-c or straight-polar- 
ity d-c. Good for poor-fit-up work 
Medium penetration. 


ty a. 'W-30, A.W.S. E6012 
0 For high-speed welding on mild steel 
with a-c or straight-polarity d-c. 

Medium penetration. 


W-25, A.W.S. E6013 
For welding light-gage mild steel in 
any position’ with a-c or straight- 
polarity d-c. Light penetration. 


W-24, A.W.S. E6020 
For welding horizontal fillets and 
flat joints on mild steel with a-c or 
straight polarity d-c. Approved for 
both conventional and deep-fillet 
techniques. Deep penetration. 


W-27, A.W.S. E6020 

For horizontal fillet welds and joints 
of all types in the flat position using 
a-c or d-c. Deep penetration. 


W-52, A.W:S. E7010 

For hi¢h;quality vertical and over- 
head welding on low-alloy, high- 
tensile steel with reverse-polarity d-c. 
Deep penetration. 


W-54, A.W.S. E7020 

For welding horizontal fillets and 
flat joints on low-alloy, high-tensile 
steel with a-c or straight-polarity d-c. 
Deep penetration. 


W-55 

For all-position welding of SAE 4130 
and low-alloy, high-tensile steels us- 
ing a-c or straight-polarity d-c. 
Medium penetration. 


W-56, A.W.S. E7ZO11 
For high-quality vertical and over 
head welding of low-alloy, high- 
tensile steels using a-c or reverse- 
polarity d-c. Deep penetration. 


W-58, A.W.S. E8011 
For -high-quality welding of chrome 
moly steel, in all positions, using a-c 
or reverse-polarity d-c. Deep pen. 





W-93 
For building up wear-resisting sur- 
faces using a-c or reverse-polarity 
d-c. Medium penetration. 


W-83 
For welding cast iron in any position 
with reverse-polarity d-c or with a-c. 
Medium penetration. 
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..-with this NEW BIRDSBORO Straightener 
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This Birdsboro machine as illustrated is designed for versatility and 
high output. It has eight motor-driven main rolls and two idler rolls. 
The main drive is provided with anti-friction bearings throughout. 
The vertical rollers have power-operated adjustment. In addition, the 
machine is equipped with the Birdsboro patented roll end adjustment 
which permits quicker and more accurate adjustments for varying 
shapes.* And for further convenience, it is provided with a motor- 


operated drive for shifting the machine out of line when not used. 


If you would like further information on this machine or on any 
other steel mill equipment you may need, write us today. You'll find 


the results are most satisfying when you consult Birdsboro first. 


*Patent No. 1,839,497 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY, BIRDSBORO, PA. 


STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT 





Chromium steel cracking tubes are used in this modern fur- 
nace installation because good resistance to oxidation and hot 
oil corrosion is a “must.” Laboratory and field tests clearly show 
that the life of tubes—and of tube supports, too—varies with 
chromium content of the steel. 

In addition to the 4 to 6 per cent chromium steels so com- 
monly used in refining equipment, many high-chromium steels 
are specified for high-temperature processes and the handling 
of highly corrosive crudes. Chromium steels should always be 

‘considered. for aplication. where corrosion or oxidation re- 





courtesy, The Lummus Co.) 
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Other interesting uses of stainless steel are described in ELECTROMET REVIEW 
published by ELecTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY, the Unit of UNION CarsiDE == 
and CARBON CorPorRATION that produces alloys for making steel. If you are = 
an executive, engineer, or designer you can be put on the mailing list for 
ELECTROMET REVIEW by sending your name on your business letterhead to ELECTRO 
METALLURGICAL COMPANY, Room 328, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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First youve gotta know what a chuck is 











Chucks hold tools or work that Chucks owe their origin to the First chucks were used for mak- There are many kinds of chud 
are in motion, ancient potter’s wheel. ing cannon in War of 1812. Here are some in common 























Other chucks aren’t positively true 
—lack hair-splitting accuracy. 


Many chucks are too “slow” for 
modern high-speed production, 


New and better is the amazing Jows fasten to diaphragm whic 
Woodworth Diaphragm Chuck. flexes like bottom of oil can 








PRODUCTION SCRAP 


BEFORE AFTER BEFORE APTER 




















Thin-walled parts won’t distort Large, heavy parts can be proc- Steps up production 214 times— A winner! Industry acclaim 
in machining to close accuracy. essed with fine precision. scrap practically eliminated! Woodworth Diaphragm Chuck! 





What Woodworth Products Mean to Industry 


HE DIAPHRAGM chuck isa and Gages will be continuing, 
typical Woodworth contri- especially in view of the com- 





bution to mass production effi- ing battle for postwar markets. 
ciency. Here’s why. And it means that Wood- 
Every Woodworth product worth engineers have been ACCURACY YOu We TRUST 


must conform to the basic pol- charged with the responsibility 


; : of searching constantly for new 
icy of this company — TO 4 dl h W 
Mi DALY BRORNC Te: er BP One Somes me 


WHICH WILL BENEFIT IN- cost of production, in conmec- wy, 4, WOODWORTH CO., SALES DIVISION, 1300 E. NINE MILE RO 


: tion with Woodworth Products DETROIT 20, MICHIGAN 
DUSTRY THROUGH IN- of the future. PRECISION GAGES 
OND Pn The constant growth and ex- PRECISION MACHINED PARTS 

‘ 4 pansion of the N. A. Wood- PRECISION TOOLS 


This means that the great worth Company is due to strict 
demand for Woodworth Tools adherence to these objectives. 











Textile industry applications for Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel include dry cans, tables, bleaching 


equipment, hosiery forms, reels, valves and various types of dyeing tanks, one of which is shown bere. 





Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel—the metal that’s 
clean and as easy to clean as glass—is the ideal 
material for textile processing equipment. 


With ENDURO equipment, you can switch from 
dark to light shades without tedious scrubbing or 
boiling out of the dyeing vat. A simple flushing 
with warm water followed by wiping removes all 
trace of former color ina hurry... eliminates danger 
of color contamination from the preceding batch 
and assures true color. 


And there is no need to worry either about the. 





smooth, lustrous surface wearing away. Republic 
CNDURO is solid stainless steel throughout. 


For immediate and effective savings in both re- 
placement and maintenance costs, specify Republic 
ENDURO ‘Stainless Steel for all future dyeing, 
bleaching and other textile equipment. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ENDURO STAINLESS STEEL 


Rex U.S. Pat. Of 


Other Republic Products include Carbon and A 
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TURNING 
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New York ° Chicago . DETROIT . Cleveland ° Cincinnati 





OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


Combined metal removal operations—performed simultaneously or in programmed sequence 
—and at the push of a button. 

That is the story of Cross Special Machinery told in this book. Tools built around a part’s 
machining requirements rather than a part adapted to the limitations of a series of single- 
purpose tools. 

Results: A tremendous increase in output per man hour. Assured uniform precision. A fraction 
of the machine tool investment. A greatly reduced part cost. 

Send for your copy of this book. See what we have done for others—and can do for you, in 
reducing costs and increasing efficiency with Cross Special Machines. THE CROSS COMPANY, 
Detroit 7, Michigan, Dept. 174. 


BORING 
THREAD MILLING 


SPECIAL MACHINES 


for automatically performing any one or a combination of metal cutting operations 
TURNING - MILLING DRILLING - BORING - REAMING - TAPPING - GRINDING 
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ROSAN 
LOCKED-IN_ | 
FASTENINGS 




















Standard 
Insert 
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As in airplane construction and other war products, 
where Rosan Locked-in Threaded Inserts and Studs have 
solved the problem of permanent fastening in soft 
materials, so the better poocwar products will use Rosan : Standard 
rs Fastening units. They give soft metals, plastics and Stud 
Bushin 9 plastic impregnated woods, the fastening strength of 
‘Insert steel. The steel locking ring shown in the illustration 
locks the unit firmly in the material; yet it may be re- 
moved for replacement by a simple shallow drilling 
operation...and without disturbing the parent material. 






































Write for our free catalog and submit your fastening problems to our 


engineering department. Consultation free. Please give your firm con- 














nection and title and address Department 15-105. 
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Our Boys 
are coming home 
and the ball has been passed to us! 


ND SO, My Fellow Countrymen, To- 
day I Report to You that Your Sons 
and Daughters Have Served You well and 
Faithfully with the Calm, Deliberate, 
Determined Fighting Spirit of the Amer- 
ican Soldier and Sailor. Their Spiritual 
Strength and Power Has Brought Us 
Through to Victory. They Are Home- 
ward Bound—Take Care of Them.’’ 
GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


From speech to the } nome y of the United States followin 
Japanese surrender aboard the U.S.S. Missouri, Sept. 3, 1945. 


DETROIT -6- 
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To You 86 DSM Service Men: Here’s 
Godspeed and Hoping You’! All Be Back 
with Us Soon—We Know You’ll Be Proud 
to Get Back Again with Your DSM Asso- 
ciates Who Remained at Home and Who 
Didn’t Lose One Single Hour Due to 
Grievances or Strikes! 


WEDWORTH V. BAKER WM. BUSH 


Pres. D.S.M. Vice-Pres. D.S.M. 


WALTER BAKER WM. J. BAKER, II 
Capt. A.C. Pfe. A.C. 


LEW O’DONNELL, Superintendent 
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How to secure electrical parts an 


wiring without drilling holes 
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This section view of a stud weld 
shows bow Nelson Stud Welding 
completely fuses a stud to metal, 
eliminating drilling holes. And it’s 
all done automatically! 


NELSON Arc Stud Welding has been 
used for years for marine electrical in- 
stallations and is now available for gen- 
eral electrical construction. Thousands 
of guns are being used in more than 
800 industrial plants and shipyards be- 
cause stud welding saves time and 


OOD 
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Above isa typical Nelson Stud. The 
pointed end is placed against the metal 
part and welded with the stud gun. 
The electrical parts are secured to the 
threaded end. Studs are manufactured 
in all standard lengths up to eight 


inches, in diameters from ;*,” to 34”, 
and in many y types and shapes. It takes 
less than ove second to weld a Nelson 
Stud operators secure 500 to 1009 


studs in eight hours without difficulty. 









The Model “H’’ 
Arc Sind Welder 
The timing and operation are auto- 


matic and the use of the equipment is 
simple. The operator places a stud in 


NELSON 





welding generator is used. 
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This complete stud assembly (also 
see belou') shows the general applica- 
tion. One gun welds all lengths and 
diameters, producing a full fillet weld 



































ARC STUD 





the chuck of the gun, places it against 
the metal, and pulls the trigger. In- 
stantly the arc fuses stud and metal and 
the operation is completed. A standard 


SUGGESTED STUD WELDING APPLICATIONS 
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in any position. Studs secured by th 
rapid method equal in strength th® 
secured by any other means, 
Switchboxes, outlet boxes, chanall 
and gutters, inspection covers, etc., ari 
also secured easily. For complete de 
tails, catalog, and prices, write to: 




















NELSON SPECIALTY 
WELDING EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Dept. T, 440 Peralta Avenue 4 
San Leandro, California — 


hu 
Eastern Rep.: Camden Stud Welding Ca} i 
1416 South Sixth Street, Camden, N 
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“IT’S GOOD TO BE BACK TO A GISHOLT?”’ 


There’s something migh isfying i 
| Ss somet & & ty satis ae = the wey Note to Ex-G.I.: we've proved a few things, too, here at Gisholt 
these American machine tools go about their in the past few years. And we're putting them to work in the form 


work. They don’t fool. They mean business! 


of new refinements that mean greater speed, greater accuracy, easier 


operation. You'll find them in the new Gisholts you'll come back to. 
hey meant business when the war started. The 
is boys found it out. Right to the bitter end. 


_fAnd they mean business now! Another kind 
‘pf business. The kind that lets a fellow pro- 
“fluce more, earn more, get a bigger kick out 
pf life. That’s what our men fought for. And 
‘fs great to be back again. 


ISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY Look Ahead... Keep Ahead... With 


217 East Washington Avenue e¢ Madison 3, Wisconsin Gisholt Improvements in Metal Turning 
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CONE-DRIVE 
OPERATED 

G&L ROTARY TABLE 
CUTS 45 SET-UPS TO 4 


O perated through five sets of Cone-Drive 
gearing, ranging up to 96 inch P. D. this 
power-drive Giddings and Lewis rotary 
table enables horizontal boring mills to 
perform an endless variety of operations 

in a single machine setting, reducing 
machine tool investment and conserv- 

ing floor-space. According to G & L: 


“The Cone-Drive gears were used on 
account of the high load capacity and 
the high reserve strength, and their 
reliable performance. As wear is 
greatly reduced with the Cone- 
Drives, the backlash is held to a 
minimum”. Cone-Drive gears are 
used to: 


1. Rotate the vertical table (96” P. D.) 


2. Operate the feed drive for the rotary 
table and base. 

3. Operate the rapid traverse for table 
and base. 

4. Operate traverse assembly (2 sets). 


In one plant gun mounts are 
now produced in four set- 
ups instead of 45, by use 
of this table. 


If you do not know the story of why Cone-Drive gearing will out- 
perform any other type of right angle gearing, write for bulletins 


CW-41A—For Design Engineers 
CW-41B—For Executives 
745—A Post-Graduate Course for Gears 


CONE-DRIVE DIVISION tricia nes denon 12, vs 
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Heating Unit for Rubber Identifica- 
tion. Research by H. P. Burchfield* 


Multiple Unit Laboratory Furnaces are stan- 
dard in most laboratories. In many cases, 
however, they are the active apparatus in 
industrial research programs being carried 
on in the search for better materials and 
improved processes. A case in point is the 
use of an MU-86 Crucible Furnace by 
H. P. Burchfield in his research on “‘Iiden- 
tification of Natural and Synthetic Rubbers.” 
(*Ind. & Eng. Chem. Anly. 16,424,1944.) 


See Your Laboratory Supply Dealer 
on send Jor Bulletin HD -639 





Type MU-86 Crucible Furnace. 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Eliminating traveling wheels—means eliminating 

wear and friction. Stationary, roller bearing idler wheels support 

the Bailey 15" link mold-chain, which cuts moving parts in half—with 
only one-fourth as many points of wear. Every feature of the patented 
Bailey Stationary Wheel Pig Casting Machine is designed to give maxi- 
mum speed and flexibility in Casting, long, continuous, trouble-free 
service—under top speed operating conditions of 5 to 20 tons per hour. 


WILLIAM M. BAILEY 
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what is GRAPH FIAR ? 


Graphitar, a product of The United States Graph- 
ite Company, is a carbon-bonded carbon and 
graphite material having a chemical analysis of 
over 97% pure carbon. Because of its varied un- 
usual properties, Graphitar is the ideal material 
for many applications. 


WHAT ARE THE PROPERTIES 
OF GRAPHITAR? 


Graphitar is non-metallic yet mechanically 
strong, with a high transverse breaking strength. 
Graphitar is extremely light—its weight is less 
than magnesium. Graphitar is sufficiently self- 
lubricating for most uses—and any liquid will 
serve as a lubricant where further reduction of 
friction is required. Thus Graphitar parts are 
especially practical for inaccessible moving parts. 
Graphitar is chemically inert. It is not affected by 
heat, acids, gasoline or water. It will not shrink, 


(CARBON-GRAPHITE) 


In almost any shape, Graphitar can be machined 
to very close tolerances. 


HOW IS GRAPHITAR USED? 

In literally hundreds of ways Graphitar has 
proven its utility. It makes drop-tight mechanical 
seals in pumps. Graphitar automobile clutch re- 
lease bearings are far superior to those made of 
other materials. In non-lubricated compressors 
handling gases such as steam, air, carbon dioxide, 
freon, and hydrogen sulphite, Graphitar piston 
rings are very efficient. 

Graphitar has proven successful for steam tur- 
bine sealing rings, pump blades, fluid coupling 
sealing rings, conveyor bearings, cylinder liners, 
water meter discs.and in many other applications 
—the list is long 'and rapidly getting longer. 

Graphitar may solve an engineering or 


mechanical problem troubling you. Write 
today for 44-page illustrated book of facts. 











expand, warp, melt, vaporize, corrode or scale. 





SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE COMPANY e 
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For 
Testing Tubes 
500 to 7500 ibs 

pressure : 
per square in. 
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And, as far as G.I. Joe is concerned ... 
but fast! 
And it's back to “ civies ”’ for all industry, 
too, as the nation gets ready for the peace- 
time change. 

We at Levinson Steel, proud of our repu- 
tation for dependability and service, have 
already ‘‘changed clothes.’’ We've rolled 

up our sleeves and are ready to go to 

work. We’re prepared now to handle your 
inquiries for warehouse and fabricated steel. 


‘Phone, wire, write! 


THE LEVINSON STEEL CO. 








Warehousers—Fabricators 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


STEEL foc 





COST PER FORGING 
IS THE ONLY TRUE 
TEST OF A 
HAMMER’S WORTH 


Every feature of the Cham- 
bersburg Model E Steam 
Drop Hammer is designed 
and built with but one ob- 
jective—to produce drop forg- 
ings of the highest quality in 
the shortest time, to produce 
them with the closest practi- 
cable limits of accuracy and 
with minimum machining re- 
quired — resulting in __ the 
lowest attainable cost for the 
finished piece. 


Bulletin 225-A describes this hammer 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING 
COMPANY « Chambersburg, Pa. 











CHAMBERSBURG 


HAMMERS - CECOSTAMPS - PRESSES 
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More and more bus and truck manu- 
facturers are building with Mayari* R, 
Bethlehem’s low-alloy, high-strength 
steel. Why? Because Mayari R can help 
make a better, more efficient vehicle— 
and with no increase in overall cost. 


fa Hr Pi Seow BP 


Mayari R’s yield point is 50,000 
p.s.i.—nearly twice that of plain carbon 
steel. This means that you can design a 
much stronger structure, using the same 
weight of Mayari R as you would carbon 
steel—or you can have the same strength 
with Mayari R, and save up to 40 per 
cent in weight. 


Lighter sections need greater corrosion 
resistance. You get this with Mayari R 
—five to six times the resistance of car- 
bon steel; two to four times that of 
copper-bearing steel. Mayari R_ holds 
paint better, too. 


puctile, Easily Fabricated 
2 

Mayari R is no more difficult to fabri- 
cate—and weld—than mild carbon steel. 
It can be used as-rolled, without heat 
treatment. This means, of course, that 
with all these advantages, shop costs are 
no greater. 





Automotive manufacturers are using 
Mayari R for underframes, posts, pur- 
lins, roof bows, body sheets, and other 
parts. In fact, Mayari R offers advan- 
tages in al] structural parts of a bus or 
truck. Make a note to look into it fur- 
ther. Send for copy of illustrated Mayari 
R catalog. Address the nearest Beth- 
lehem district office, or write to Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


*Rhymes with “fiery.” Named for the Mayari 
mines in Cuba which yield natural alloy- 


bearing ores. 
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S/V Sova-Quench A gives you 
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HERE your specifications call for 

moderately fast quenching and 
uniform hardness, you can depend on 
S/V Sova-Quench A, for highly satis- 
factory results. 

This Socony-Vacuum product is 
designed to meet “‘in-between’’ re- 
quirements...for moderately rapid 
but not extremely fast quenching... 
uniform hardness and close toler- 
ances. It gives you good wetting qual- 


SOCONY-VACUUM’S 5 Steps to Lower Production Costs: 


ELT Octnher 22, 1945 
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ities, low evaporation loss and little 
change in body with temperature 
variations. 

For extremely fast quenching, 
you'll find the answer in S/V Sova- 
Quench R. Where great stability is a 
major factor, you’ll want S/V Sova- 
Quench D, and for many jobs where 
no critical problems are involved, you 
can use S/V Sova-Quench M. 

Let your Socony-Vacuum Repre- 


MeO 





sentative study your quenching jobs, 
and recommend the Sova-Quench 
best suited to your exact needs. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co., INC. 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. - White Star 
Div. - Lubrite Div. - Chicago Div. - 
White Eagle Div. - Wadhams Div. - 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. General 
Petroleum Corporation of California. 


PREON. 


Lubricants 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE"—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T.—NBC 
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For more than 50 years Dresser has been 
making rings of all types, with a wide variety 
of cross sections. From this long experience 
Dresser has accumulated a “know-how” which 
today is saving time, manpower, equipment, 
material and machining costs in the produc- 
tion of a wide variety of circular parts. 


Dresser has manufactured all the above 





cross sections at some time or other—in many 
diameters. These rings are produced by rolling 
and welding special mill sections. Some cross 
sections are obtained by combining rings, 


shrinking or expanding to make the required 


assembly. 
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ring costs 


In all of these rings, expensive machining 
is saved. Sections have minimum dead areas 
to be machined . . . and finished dimensions are 
so accurate that in many cases no further 
machining is necessary. 

Extensive facilities are available for quan- 
tity production, and expert engineering service 
is available to help you redesign your product 
for welded construction. Whatever your prod- 
uct or problem, send us your inquiries for rings 


of any shape or size. 
* * * 
DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 


In Canada: Dresser Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
60 Front St., West, Toronto, Ontario. 


| Hf i \ \ |: R RINGS and FORGINGS 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


ing at Dresser 




















of CRANES - CRUSHERS + PRESSES 
MACHINE TOOLS « SHEARS AND OTHER 
MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS 


with gabon WBRICATING SYSTEMS 


@ Prolong bearing life,— reduce accidents and amount of lubricant, at just the desired frequency, 
compensation costs, and get a maximum of long, —while the machine is in operation. 

efficient, trouble-free operation, by equipping 
your machines with Trabon Lubricating Systems. 















Let Trabon engineers with their long and suc- 
cessful experience in this work show you how a 

Service-proved for years on all kinds of machin- §‘Trabon Lubricating System, individually engi- 
ery, under all kinds of conditions, Trabon Lubri- _neered to the requirements of your own particular 
cating Systems eliminate costly downtime while and individual job, will increase your production, 
a man crawls around lubricating each bearing and cut your costs. Fully descriptive engineering 
individually. Trabon Systems make absolutely bulletin sent on request. Simply tell us the kind 
certain that every bearing, whether large or small, | of machine you wish to lubricate. Trabon Engi- 
easy or difficult to reach, receives just the desired neering Corp.,181:. E. 40th St., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


| LUBRICATING SYSTEMS 


... for Machines and Machinery of all kinds 










( 
“ORIGINATORS AND PATENT OWNERS OF THE SINGLE LINE REVERSING LUBRICATING SYSTEM 
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PNEUMATIC TIRED... 
STRADDLE CARRIERS 


aA AU) US 


Capacities: 1 to 12 Tons 


The ROSS Straddle Carrier Truck, with high 
capacity tire equipment, is made in several sizes. 
to handle all kinds of heavy, bulky or extra long 


materials or products... within buildings, between 
buildings or over the road at truck speed. 


It straddles the load, lifts it just enough to give 
ample ground clearance for all conditions of 
travel. 


ROSS Straddle Carriers are safer. The load is 
underslung, has an extremely low center of gravity; 
consequently the safest method of handling. Load 
is confined between the sides of the carrier, can- 
not roll off the sides. Loads or materials too long 
for other types of vehicles, can be balanced cen- 
trally in the carrier, equalizing overhang. 


We'll be glad to confer with you on your material 


and product handling problems. 


ROSS FORK LIFT Trucks will 
handle your HEAVY LOADS. 
Capacities up to 9 tons. 


LeEDRES 
. ~~, 


ES 


STRADDLE-CARRIERS & LIFT. TRUCKS 
CARRIER COMPANY 
Seattle 


Benton 


Branches: 


Harbor 
San Francisco 





Michi 
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SIAINLESS STEEL SALES 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 



















Anyone can cry down the future of America and the 
world—if he wants to. But he first has to blind himself 
|. deliberately to the brightest picture we’ve ever seen. 

We see the difficulties. But we think the world IS 
going to be organized for lasting peace—and that America 
IS going ahead to an even greater era of good living and 
prosperity in its inevitable destiny as the leader of that 
world. There are millions of homes to be built and fur- 
nished, millions of cars to start on the road ... appliances, 
utilities, factories, stores—all need new equipment—new 
ideas in construction and fabrication. 

To us, the future is bright as a Spring morning after 








New Research Laboratory Addition 


eee ordi 
—five million dollars for new laboratories to be added to 
our already great research facilities; for added equipment 
to produce stainless steel strip, materially increasing our 
already great production. 
As America’s first and foremost producer of Special 
Alloy Steels—the metals that do any steel job better—we're 
again investing in America’s future. 


room left for <uestioning that destiny. 


_ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP. 


Pittsburgh, Penna. and all Principal Cities... Stocks of 
Allegheny Metal carried by all Ryerson warehouses 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF 
be STAINLESS STEEL IN ALL FORMS 








rain. And we're investing in it! A new postwar program ~- 





Let your confidence match ours, and there will be no - 
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The above chart shows the amazing growth in the use of Allegheny Metal, the pioneer stainless steel, 
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since it was first introduced commercially in 1920. The interesting and obvious fact is that the merits, 
properties and outstanding values of this corrosion and heat-resistant metal have been brought into 
sharp focus by the war. Even with the tremendous increase in the use of Allegheny Metal depicted by 
the chart, its actual widespread potentialities in future peacetime applications are vastly greater. 






































NOT JUST | Manufacturers must.use the mest efficient production equip: 
; PRESSES - ment a el iow Se, in nuainess and Anais full 
but ak 
MEANS OF 
CUTTING COSTS ° 






fe 3 ng, Wile cai: drawing, crimp- 
site heleion: tplitinne straightening, stamping, flanging and 






every other type of hydraulic press for the metal working 
_ industries. Why not consult Wood engineers? Write out- 
lining your requirements. 










4-way operating valve, 
air cylinder operated 













sk 250-ton, self-contained, 
750-ton Hydrolectric fianging press, used also joggling press 
for forming, forcing, bending, or straightenin5 


2,000-ton, hot forging, form- 
125-62 ton, double- ing, coining or forcing press 
ended bending press 






PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA 
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WITH 


Follansbee 


COLD ROLLED STRIP 


Prompt action on inquiries and on the schedul- 
ing of orders. 





et 


As a production man you can appreciate the value 
of these outstanding features in Follansbee’s 
service on Cold Rolled Strip: 


Shipments which conform to schedules. 


2 
3 Strip which precisely meets the specifications 
accepted. 


If you are interested in minimizing your production problems with this assured service, 
you are invited to consult the Follansbee General Offices or the nearest Sales Office 
or Agency. 


_ FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30, PA, 
Sales Offices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee. Sales Agents— Chicago, Indianapolis, Houston, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Nashville, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto & Montreal, Can. 
Plants—Follansbee, W. Va. and Toronto, O. 








CLAD METALS ° ALLOY BLOOMS @ BILLETS, SHEETS & STRIP e SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 
POLISHED BLUE SHEETS ad ELECTRICAL SHEETS & STRIP . COLD ROLLED CARBON SHEETS & STRIP 
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Hot-Dip Ga'vanized Bridge Railing 
and Grill Work. 


FOR THE UTMOST IN 
RUST PREVENTION 








and other structures 


Hot-Dip Galvanized Grating 
and Open Steel Flooring. 





Hot-Dip Galvanized for Longer Life 
and Longer Uninterrupted Service 


Time—unrelenting proving ground for quality— 
firmly establishes that there is no satisfactory 
substitute for molten zinc as a rust and corrosive 
preventive. Hundreds of thousands of actual case 
histories provide evidence that iron and steel, 
exposed to the ravages of rust, will last far beyond 
normal expectancy, render longer life and greater 
uninterrupted service, and save expen- 
sive replacement and maintenance costs 
when hot-dip galvanized by the American 
Hot Dip Galvanizers’ Methods. 

The members of this Association have 


HOT: DIP 


GALVANITING 


established, and are pledged to follow consistently 
the highest standards in the. Hot-Dip Galvanizing 
process. 

The services and facilities of this Association 
are at your disposal. There is a member of this 
organization located near who will gladly discuss 
with you any galvanizing problems. 


For any specific information write 
direct to: American Hot Dip Galvanizers 
Association, Inc., First National Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh (22), Pennsylvania. 


GALVANIZING 
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many years Surface’ has adveslied \ a F eoniiiete 
héel-treating unit for production heat treatment. Con- 
tinuous hardening, quenching and drawing operations 
handled in a ‘Surface’ heat-treating line has become 
a regular practice in many of the country’s leading 
production plants. 

In the above illustration the charge is manually 
loaded on the chain conveyor of the hardening fur- 
nace. After passing through the hardening operation 
it drops into the quench and the quench conveyor lifts Above: Chain conveyor, direct-fired furnace for hard- 
the charge up and onto the charge end of the draw ening of track shoes, sprockets and axles. Equipped 
furnace. The complete cycle is automatic. with high pressure automatic proportioning two-stage 

Whatever your heat-treating problem ‘Surface’ has over and under fired burners. 
modern furnace equipment to produce the desired 
metallurgical results. Ask for engineering bulletins. Below: Slat conveyor recirculating-type draw furnace. 


6} Reveals > 











STANDARD AND SPECIAL 
INDUSTRIAL FURNACE EQUIPMENT FOR: 


Forging, Normalizing, Annealing, Hardening, Drawing 
(Direct-fired and Convection), Carburizing, Nitriding and 
Heating. Special Atmosphere Generators. Write for builetins. 


a’ &, yo Sy ' | 
‘SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION TOLLE 0 1a 
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Here's the type of 12-tube Ignitron Rectifier that’s supplying power 

pon Se 5 na ARR | || iy J* for all 14 motors on this merchant mill. These motors have ratings totaling 

500 a ft tn \\ ee 7,925 hp; the Ignitron Unit, rated at 2500 kw supplies 600 volt, d-c power, 
5475 BP '} ai \ ie / 


IGNITRON SUPPLIES ALL THE POWER 
ON THIS 44° MERCHANT MILL 


For the first time, the complete power require- 
ments for d-c operation of al] the motors on a 44” 
merchant mill are supplied by a mercury arc rectifier. 
That's the kind of load a Westinghouse Ignitron 
handles at one of the newest West Coast mills. 
Of course, the Ignitron principle is not new— 
Westinghouse discovered it in 1937. Since then, 
Ignitron Rectifiers have been proved in use by 
applications in almost every type of industry. The 
Westinghouse Ignitron Units in service today total f 
over 2,000,000 kw installed capacity. 
AND ANOTHER WESTINGHOUSE “’FIRST’’— The Westinghouse Ignitron is ideal for steel mill 
service—what other type of conversion apparatus 
Pp R E F | P | T Q 0 N can offer such high efficiency over the entire load 
range? It keeps production rolling despite overloads 
Never before has electronically cleaned air been and short circuits. And it's easily installed. Compact 
passed through the turbo-blower that provides air for and light in weight, it’s built to hold up against 
a blast furnace. Precipitron does the job at this new dust, corrosive agents and similar mill conditions. 
mill. A bank of 120 cells cleans 90,000 cfm of air— There are no commutators, brushes, collector rings 
removing all air-borne dirt particles down to 1/250,000 or bearings to wear out—maintenance is at a mini- 
of an inch in size. No other method can approach mum—and operation can be fully automatic. 
it in efficiency— almost complete freedom from sludge For more information on how Ignitron Rectifiers 
in the blower case means higher operating efficiency will increase your mill efficiency and cut your 
for the blower—and blower maintenance reduced power costs, write for folder B-3129—or call your 
nearest Westinghouse representative. Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 
VNCy 30, Pennsylvania. j-94671 


.W; Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


to a minimum. 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY|W 


64 STEELRE 
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mission Drive Shaft Forging used 

ively on Army trucks. Macro- 

through a longitudinal cross-sec- 

shows how grain structure and 

like flow lines have heen direc- 

ily worked and controlled by 

ig in closed impression dies to 

¢ the utmost strength and tough- 

0 tert the unusually severe tor- 

stress and shock to which this 

ls subjects? This forging illus- 

the high degree of grain refine- 

and density of structure obtained 

weing, Note patticuiails ti distribution 
flow Huen theougheut the shaft aud the head. Porgings 
pually free of concealed defects. 


7 ADVANTAGES 
Forgings Offer 


gr tensile and impact strength obtained through 
rolled conceniration cf grain structure and 
bre-l.ke flow lines. 
correctly proportioned combination of physical 
ties, in any speciiic grade cf metal selected, 
to meet a specific service condition. 
tion of dead weight; maximum strength 
toughness ia lighter sectional thicknesses. 
ions in cost at point of assembly due to less 
tequired to machine and finish, and fewer 
ts, because forgings are usually free of 
concealed defects. 
pid assembly of complex parts by welding, be- 
¢ forgings provide welding adaptability of 
widest range. 
reduction of accidents to men and machines, be- 
forgings provide a greater margin of safety 
tO maximum development of metal quality 
by the forging process. 
xi strength and toughness, Sareloped 
ugh controlled concentration of fibre-like 
line structure of mezal at points of greatest 
shock and stress. 





4905 HANNA BUILDING - 


ROP FORGING ASSOCIATION © = 


CLEVELAND, OHIO New 




















There is Hoarded 


STRENGTH and TOUGHNESS 


in this Drive Shaft Forging 


High tensile and torsional strength, toughness, and high fatigue resistance are 
qualities which are developed to a greater degree by forging metal in closed 
impression dies. Forging metals in closed impression dies develops maximum 
metal quality, because the grain structure and fibre-like flow lines inherent in 
wrought meta!s are controlled, directioned, and concentrated to meet the 
torsional and impact stresses and shocks which occur under actual service 
conditions. Thus, in forgings you get maximum metal quality that under- 
writes dependable performance for your equipment. 






Take no chances on a decline in preference for your product. A product 
fortified with the metal quality found in forgings outperforms other products. 
A re-check of every stress part, as well as simple handles and levers against the 
seven advantages that forgings offer, may reveal the possibility of further 
strengthening a part or a product to give longer service life; to lessen weight; 
to reduce the cost of machining and finishing; to speed up assembly. Consult 
a forging engineer connected with your source of supply about the wide 
range of combinations of quality advantages that are available in forgings, 
and how you can obtain metal quality in the exact degree 
required for a specific condition. Forging techniques 
required to forge so-called “impossible-to-forge-designs” 
are now available for the production of peacetime forgings. 
. wor WORHE 


meee PROPERTIES 
eum 


SYMBOLIC EMBLEM OF THE 
DROP FORGING ASSOCIATION 


h DROP FORGING ASSOCIATION 
pis . ° 605 Hanna Building « Cleveland 15, Ohio 


O Booklet on “Metal Quality—Hot Working Im 
proves Properties of Metal.” z 
Cl “Drop Forging Topics,” issued ten times a year 


Position 





Company _ . = 
Address __City State 
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ON COOLING BEDS 


Have you ever watched a fellow 
“roll his own" in one hand... 
with straight fingering and equal- 
ized bearing from end to end? He 
rolls a good cigarette. But if his 
fingers slip, something goes wrong. 
Balance is the trick. 


It's exactly like that on a cooling 
bed in the steel mill. Comparable 
accuracy of “touch” is required 
of attachments to the conveying 
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chains. Unless the pushers remain 
in constant alignment, pipes and 
tubes will not come off commer- 
cially straight. 


Jeffrey cooling-bed chains are 
trued up to this exacting service 
- + + malleable roller chain for 
general service . . . steel thimble 
roller chain for more demanding, 
heavy-duty service. 





THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Estoblished 1877 


889-99 North Fourth St. 
Columbus 16, Ghio 


CHAINS FOR: cCroP CONVEYORS 


SHEET PILERS 


COAL AND COKE HANDLING BELT CONVEYORS 





ole] | Gee), b's 3 de) 3. 
TRANSFER TABLES 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 








PALLET CONVEYORS FEEDER AND CATCHER TABLES 


CONTINUOUS FURNACES 








BUCKET ELEVATORS ° FEEDERS ° 


CRUSHERS 













FOR EASY FABRICATION 


RELY ON BUNDYWELD 































YOU call the turns . . . and Bundyweld will make ’em. Y ... for all kinds of modern products including refrigeration 
* This famous tubing can be bent, coiled, flanged, flattened, condensers, cooling coils and connecting tubes, lamps and 
upset, expanded or swaged by any of the customary methods. fixtures, oil lines, gas lines, hydraulic brake lines, radio antennae 


Its easy fabrication makes it ideal ... and many others. It owes its versatility to... 



























. copper coating fuses and alloys with the double steel 








3 . . its unique construction. Bundyweld is made from a A 

single strip of copper coated steel continuously rolled walls forming a solid double wall steel tube, copper brazed 
twice laterally. Walls of uniform concentricity are assured. This throughout 360° of wall contact and copper coated inside and 
double rolled strip passes through a furnace where the ... out. Furnished ... 





























5 . . . hard or annealed in standard sizes up to 5” O.w. 6 . . » provide manufacturers with a dependable product that 
Special sizes cold drawn. Also in Monel. Bundyweld’s high holds up under stress. Engineers, technicians, production 
fatigue and bursting strength .. . experts accept Bundyweld for its fine performance, 


Use Bundyweld in your field 












ee Bae Bundyweld’s close tolerances and freedom from scale assure 

quality control plus speed and economy of production of the 

* . vital “life lines” for which this tubing is made. For complete 

information on the use of this famous tubing in your field, con- 

enGinesReO EXPECTATIONS tact your nearest representative or write Bundy Tubing Com- 














pany, Detroit 13, Michigan. 












- BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: ae A 


“Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. Standard Tube Sales Corp. Lapham-Hickey Co. Rutan & Co, Eagle Metals Co. Alloy Metal! Sales Ltd. 
3100 19th St. 1 Admiral Ave. . 3333 W. 47th Place 112 S. 16th St. 3628 E. Marginal Way 861 Bay St. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. Chicago 32, Illinois Phila. 2, Pa. Seattle 4, Wash. Toronto 5, Canada 
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Courtesy of 
Electrica) Production 
agazine 


Here is a manufacturer who has increased the life of standar 
high speed steel cutting tools on an average of from 100% t 
300% through a simple sub-zero treatment in a Deepfree 
Industrial Chilling Machine. Shop records show gains up 
1000 % per grind after tools have been subjected to cold treat 
ment. The result of this increased tool efficiency is less machin 
down time and greater production economy. 

Study the results that were obtained by this manufacturer an 
evaluate it to your own process. You, too, can secure equall 
good results by subjecting your tools to the same simple an 
wr motes HRA gietsicn inexpensive treatment in a Deepfreeze Industrial Chillin 
beterrecse Cornera Machine. 

0! 


ca co you the result obSoRe Check the Results of Applying Cold Treating To Your 
we aig po Production by Contacting Deepfreeze Engineering Service 
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es tyre ot ag tSka “Stbeeptreese) Snare Cold treating is not confined to the treatment of metal cutting 
s w . . . 
operation pergedooros sn = tools. It is used with the same efficiency for many component 
6 . . 
728008 » Dritting She 1088 5a", 28° parts where long life and very close tolerances are required. 
om ane — aus 6418 4 06 The greater dimensional! stability, possible by reason of the 
” ough 18 AMS . . . eos 
zr-r026 ave") Finish TOP egy MMs S415 4 8 sub-zero treatment, will also prove highly profitable in critical 
2T-7T0< nis oa foe! s 
ct-108 pore Aus 6418 - 348 components, gauges, and all types of precision instruments. It 
t=2 p rough TAP “ ‘ x 
zr _eo0l® nae} pee TH et ws east | is being widely used to contract metal for shrink-fit assembly 
0 ay ERS 7 and for testing and numerous other purposes. All can be accom: 
7-41 692 Front & Rears”, D £00 lished right i 1 Wh find ? 
too 1e-patch 4 ys gai plished right in your own plant. y not find out? You can pre- 
— rront ear . . ° 
wera Pree EFiIIOt oe y0h0 ® determine the many results of applying cold treating to your 
Ping a . : . . ° é 
wo ever cure saz 11538 4 362 production by contacting Deepfreeze Engincering Service. This 
o cr ee . . . 
— cet nooaratt Key SAR 100 us service will not obligate you in any way. 
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very SOW SAT. TiC. we 7 ig 
A 1. Molybdenum Type Steel Tools ; 
- t eatuainiat *A. Use standard heat treatment and drawing procedure. 
Siser Eonotce Engineer B. Cool to room temperature. 
C. Cold treat at —120° F. to —130° F. for two hours and allow to return 
to room temperature. 
2. Tungsten Type Steel Tools 18-4-4 and 18-4-2 





*A. Use standard heat treatment and drawing procedure. 
S a F COLD TREATING FACTS TO See ee 00°F. 
IMPROVE PRODUCTION... to room temperature. 


a a use the 2 permed in ry cms ——— sep s failure after cold treating almost disappeared. 

Booklet to improve man ases of your production. : 

It naiebee a pro ee l vn Big of cold treating... details 2. No agg inspection showed very few cracks, seams, or other irregu 
several of p = es reliable cold omg —— = 3. Rockwell “C” hardness 63-65. 

cites actual performance stories that you can duplicate . o 
-.-and lists much additional data of extreme value. 4. Tool life greatly increased up to 1500%. 


Write today for your free copy. Detailed heat treating and drawing procedures used on these tools avail- 
able upon request. 


for two hours and allow to return 






























Color Dynamics 


ORE AND MORE EXECUTIVES in 
industry are recognizing the in- 
fluence of physical and psychological 
factors upon their employees and the 
quality and volume of their output. 


This explains the sweeping interest in 
Pittsburgh’s new science of COLOR 
DYNAMICS and its effect upon such 
important industrial problems as eye 
fatigue, accidents, absenteeism, morale, 
working conditions, labor relations— 
and more efficient production in plant 
and office alike. 


@ Wherever this new and exclusive 
painting method has been applied, 
management and workers are unani- 
mous in their praise of the results 
which have been achieved. 


| TSBURGH 


Hundreds of examples such as the one 
in the Turbine Room of the Nebraska 
Power Company, at Omaha,—in in- 
dustrial plants, office buildings, 
schools, hospitals, hotels—are proving 
by actual experience the soundness of 
the principles of COLOR DYNAM- 
ICS. These principles are based upon 
the physical, nervous and mental reac- 
tions of normal human beings to the 
energy in color. 


@ Your plant may be in need of 
COLOR DYNAMICS. Pitts- 

burgh has worked out spe- 

cial methods to use this en- 

ergy in color on every paint- 

able surface — walls, ceil- 

ings, floors, machines and 

mobile equipment. 


Pittsburgh’s scientific use of energy in color 


safeguards health and limbs of workers, reduces 


absenteeism and increases efficiency! 


Apply COLOR DYNAMICS gradual- 
ly in your maintenance operations. 
Start with one or two machines or 
with one department. See for yourself 
the difference it makes—in the physi- 
cal well-being and mental attitude of 
employees—and in the kind and 
amount of work they turn out. 


oe 


@ Write today for your FREE copy of 
our interesting book, “Color 
Dynamics.” It explains these 
important principles and meth- 
ods simply and thoroughly. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Paint Division, Dept. ST-10, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


A NTS 


G PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PITTSBURGH 


STANDS FOR 


QUALITY 


PAINT AND GLASS 





FABRICATED BY M/A 


This tremendous Welded Steel Plote 
unit—part of a great wind tunnel 
for testing aircraft—is another ex- 
ample of Mahon’s versatility and 
ability to produce the unusual in 
Welded Steel Plate, regardless of 
size or weight ...to produce it 
accurately and with a finished 


appearance that speaks fine work- 
manship throughout. Mahon engi- 
neers are available for consultation 
on design, if your product, or parts 
of it, lends itself to the greater 
Strength and economies of Steel 
Plate Fabrication. 


Address inquiries to Steel Plate Division 


and Frames ond Many Other Weldéd Steel Plate Products 


STEEL 
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Disappointing Policy 


Last week in New Haven and New York, John W. Snyder, director of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, delivered addresses which may be 
construed as official statements of the government’s viewpoint on vital problems of 
reconversion. 

Mr. Snyder pointed out that we need not worry about our ability to produce. 
We have the “know how,” plant, equipment, labor and finances in abundance. Nor 
need we be concerned about initial demand, he said. The people want to buy 
things that have been denied them during the war. They have $126,000,000,000 in 
liquid assets with which to purchase goods. Also world rehabilitation represents a 


tremendous demand for American products. 





However, declared Mr. Snyder, this spending power will be used freely only 
as long as people have confidence in the future. If too many wage earners are un- 
employed for too long a period or if they are employed at too low wages, they will 
curtail purchases. The nation’s task is to maintain production and jobs at high levels 
at the same time the line is held against inflation. 

Right now, he continued, many workers have gone from a 48-hour to a 40-hour 
week, incurring a drop in pay of 23 per cent. Meanwhile the prices they must pay 
for food, shelter and clothing remain unchanged. “Squeezed in that vise, the worker 
can do only two things—either he gets more money or he has to reduce his standard 
of living.” With the latter, he will buy less and manufacturers will feel it ultimately 
in reduced orders. 

However, (and this is the meat of Mr. Snyder’s discussion) whether wage 
increases can be granted, and to what extent, can in the final analysis only be judged 
by asking a common-sense question: How much of an increase can the individual 
company afford to pay if it is to meet its payrolls and stay in business? 

Apparently this is to be the basis of government policy—to promote wage in- 
creases up to the ability of the individual company to meet them and to hope that 
relief in the form of higher prices in some instances, of reduction of excess profits 
taxes and of increased efficiency will assist employers in absorbing the wage increases. 

This makeshift policy is disappointing. It is indefinite. Worst of all, it calls 
for continued controls by government which cannot avoid dulling private initiative. 

The nation must have something more concrete and realistic if it is to tackle 
reconversion effectively. 





MORE RECRUITS NEEDED: Industry 
is putting up a strong fight against the proposal by 
critics of the patent system that licensing of patents 
be made compulsory. 

Last September the National Patent Planning 
Commission, headed by Dr. Charles F. Kettering, 
issued a report explaining its opposition to compul- 
sory licensing in these words: “That policy and 
practice would not only nullify the patent owner's 
proprietorship, but it would also discourage inven- 
tiveness and lessen the initiative of investors by ex- 


posing them to greater uncertainty and larger risks 
of the investment of capital requisite to the devel- 
opment and commercialization of new mechanisms 
and compositions.” 

For a Jong time the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, while advocating certain constructive 
changes in the patent system, has vigorously op- 
posed compulsory licensing. Now a new organiza- 
tion joins the ranks of associations which oppose the 
mandatory licensing. proposal. It is the National 
Patent Council, composed of smaller manufacturers 
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representing 28 industrial groups. NPC declares 
that smaller manufacturers “originate and produce 
most of the patented inventions upon which indus- 
try is based” and that compulsory licensing would 
remove the incentive which the patent system now 
provides, “adversely influence research” and discour- 
age risk capital. 

Industry needs and welcomes militant recruits 
such as NPC. Scores of existing organizations 
should co-operate in the fight against reckless tink- 
ering with the patent system. —p. 90 


EVOLUTION IN PRICING; Extension of 


the basing point system of pricing steel products 
has progressed to the point where one may 
be justified in wondering whether or not it will stop 
short of the ultimate of a base for every mill for 
every product. 

The movement toward multiple basing points 
began in 1924 when the Federal Trade Commission 
ruled against Pittsburgh plus. In 1938 U. S. Steel, 
followed by other producers, set up Chicago, Bir- 
mingham and many other centers as basing points. 
Following a Supreme Court decision last April, pro- 
ducers of stainless steel abandoned Pittsburgh as the 
sole basing point and established numerous addi- 
tional points. Now Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. has 
set up new basing points for certain products. 

These changes, coupled with others which are 
expected to be announced later, constitute a signifi- 
cant evolution in steel pricing which will be impor- 
tant to steel consumers in postwar competition. 

—p. 80 
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GRATITUDE, INDEED! = tursday morn- 


ing newspapers carried stories to the effect that 
Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach was “grateful” for 
the action of John L, Lewis in calling off the coal 
strike, 

This expression of gratification is understandable, 
but the American public will wonder whether Mr. 
Lewis deserves any credit for ending the strike, al- 
legedly “in the public interest.” Also subject to 
misgivings is the Lewis statement that “future efforts 
to abate this controversy (recognition of supervisors) 
will be resumed at a later, more appropriate date.” 

The cold facts are that Mr. Lewis tried to pull a 
fast one and failed. He violated a contract which 
does not expire for six months. He caused 200,000 
miners to lose pay needlessly. He deprived the 
nation and the world of millions of tons of urgently 
needed fuel. He delayed reconversion by causing 
the production of more than 500,000 tons of steel 
to be lost. . 

Some word other than “grateful” would seem ta 
fit the arrogant ways of Mr. Lewis, —p. 77 








POSTWAR POSTSCRIPTS: Detroit's 
motordom is agog over the tip (p. 94) that Ford 
Motor soon will spring a plan of worker compen- 
sation which will constitute a radically new approach 
to labor-management relationships. . . . Civic- 
minded Los Angeles hails with delight the estimate 
that 400,000 automobiles will be assembled in the 
area in 1946 (p. 99), compared with a prewar peak 
of 154,000 a year. ... U. S. Steel announces ex- 
tensive modernization programs (p. 105) for National 
Tube Co. at Lorain, O., and American Bridge Co. 
at Gary, Ind. . . . Sintered carbide blanking and 
forming dies that multiply by 10 to 1000 the num- 
ber of pieces produced per grind (p. 111) now are 
in production. . . . Valedictory dinner of the Auto- 
motive Council for War Production brought to- 
gether, possibly for the last time (p. 93), the most 
impressive assemblage of eminent military and in- 
dustrial personages ever to sit around a banquet 
table. Highlight of the affair was General Motor’s 
C. E. Wilson’s plea for a realistic wage-price policy 
during the reconversion period. . . . Last Monday 
the members of thousands of draft boards through- 
out the nation completed five years of service. They 
served without pay and their’s was a thankless job. 
In some sections from 25 to 30 per cent of the mem- 
bers of draft boards and appeals boards were indus- 
trialists. Many of them gave much time to other 
wartime activities, often without recognition of anv 
kind. These public-spirited men deserve a lot of 
credit for a difficult job well done. . . . Represen- 
tatives of 13 nations, meeting in New York, drafted 
a constitution for a new international standards or- 
ganization (p. 91), the International Standards Co- 
ordinating Association. Next meeting of the new 
hody is scheduled for London between April 15 and 
May 15, 1946. ... International Harvester Co. sees 
great opportunities in mechanizing small family-size 
farms. At an exhibition of new agricultural imple- 
ments at its experimental farm at Hinsdale, Ill. last 
Monday (p. 84) it demonstrated a new small tractor 
weighing only 1050 pounds, with a full line of im- 
plements for farms of 40 acres or less. ... The need 
for conserving tools and tool steels is as important 
in peace as it was in war. The metallurgical engi- 
neer of a division of Bendix Aviation Corp. presents 
practical suggestions for insuring longer tool life (p. 
112) which constitute a valuable check list for 
manufacturers seeking economy and efficiency in 
tool use in postwar competition. 
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Here is an achievement in deep drawing— 
steel cylinders, 914” in diameter by 1444” 
deep, formed without localized stretching or 
drawing down of the metal. 

The success of this deep drawing job, for 
which the specifications are unusually severe, 
results from the skill and ingenuity of the 
Guyer Metal Products Corporation, Chicago, 
and the fine and uniform quality of Inland 
Deep Drawing Cold Rolled Sheets. 

The operations start with 20-gage, 241,4-in. 
diameter blanks. Final dimensions are at- 
tained on the third draw, the cylinders being 


Sales Offices: Cincinnati + Detroit + Indianapolis - 








Cylinders... Deep Drawn 
With Uniform Wall Thickness 


Principal Products: Bars » Floor Plate « Piling « Plates « Rails » Reinforcing Bars « Sheets + Strip « Structurals « Tin Plate « Track Accessories 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Kansas City «+ 





@ On the third draw, t 
cylinders are formed to 94 
diameter by 144%” dee 











® Each cylinder is finish 
with a bead having two : 
degree angles. 
















straight from top to bottom and with uni- 
form thickness of metal throughout. Then 
follows another unusual operation. The 
trimmed edge is tarned back to form a bead 
with two 20 deg. angles. 

Thousands of these cylinders have been 
Rolled Sheets, and 


breakage has been held to the minimum. 


made of Inland Cold 


When you have a deep drawing or severe 
forming problem, call for an Inland engineer. 
He will work with you in determining the 
steel best suited to your product and manu- 


facturing methods. 


Milwaukee + New York -+ St. lovis «+ 5S. Paul 
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Laboratory stssurauce of Zuality 


IN STEEL FROM STOCK 


Maintenance of Ryerson standards of uniform 
high quality begins in the laboratory—nerve 
center of the Ryerson quality control system. 
Here steels from our stocks are tested for tensile 
strength and ductility. Here we double-check 
rigid performance _ specifications, determine 
hardenability data and prepare a special report 
on every heat of alloy in stock. A copy of this 
report is sent along with every shipment. 


The assurance that your shipment of steel from 
stock meets laboratory standards of quality can 
effect important savings for you. And many 
gain improved results from their heat treatment 
department through the use of the Ryerson alloy 
reports. Whether you specify, buy or fabricate 
steel, our high quality standards protect your 


Steels In Stock: Hot & Cold Rolled, 
Heat Treated Alloys « Allegheny 
Stainless, Tool Steel, Etc. 


RYERSON STEEL 


production and give you more for your steel 
dollar. 


Laboratory equipment for testing Ryerson 
steel includes: Brinell and Rockwell hardness 
machines, tensile testing and Erichsen machines, 
hot acid. etch apparatus for determining 
structure, electric heat-treating furnaces and 
Jominy test equipment. These stand back of the 
large, diversified inventories in your nearby 
Ryerson plant. Call, wire or write for high 
quality steel from stock. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Steel-Service 
plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 


Carbon Steel e Hot & Cold Rolled 
Bars e Structurals e Plates e@ Sheets 
Tubing ¢ Pipe e Etc. 
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Meetings between representatives of the United States Steel Corp. and the United Steel- 
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workers of America to discuss the union’s demand for a $2 a day wage increase will be re- 

Shown at the beginning of negotiations, left to right: Philip Mur- 

ray, USA president; John A. Stephens, vice president, U. S. Steel; David J. McDonald, secre 
tary-treasurer, USA; and Van A. Bittner, Murray’s assistant. NEA photo 


Labor Disputes Issues Unresolved, 
Despite Easing in Strikes 


sumed Tuesday, Oct, 238. 


WHILE the decision of John L. Lewis 
to call off the stoppage in soft coal min- 
ing has eased the reconversion strike pic- 
ture temporarily, the nation apparently 
is no nearer a solution of its labor prob- 
lems than it was when the war ended. 

Half a dozen major strikes and scores 
of lesser interruptions have occurred. 
Reconversion has beea delayed. Pro- 
duction of large quantities of vitally 
needed civilian goods has been lost. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers have for- 
feited millions of dollars in wages. 

But the country still has no recon- 
version labor policy and no effective 
machinery to prevent work stoppages. 

This was the consensus of industrial 
observers as the coal walkout, latest in 
a series of crippling strikes, ended today. 
The coal strike was expensive. Produc- 
tion of the fuel, already 7 per cent be- 
hind 1944 output when the walkout 
started, was lost at a rate of more than 
a million tons daily in the later days 
of the strike. More than 200,000 miners 


| Were idle for periods running up to a 





Lack of firm wages and prices policy and absence of effective 
machinery to prevent interruptions to production presages con- 


tinuance of labor difficulties. 
of fuel shortage to linger on 


month. Coal stocks of industrial con- 
sumers dwindled to a point where it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to rebuild 
them to a safe level this fall. The ef- 
fects in some industries will be felt for 
weeks and perhaps months to come. 
More than a half million tons of steel 
already have been lost. Another ten 
days to two weeks will be required to 
get coal flowing to many steel produc- 
tion centers and before operations can 
be increased to where they were before 
the strike started. The total loss in 
steel production probably will be well! 
over a million tons—steel which is es- 
sential to the production of new auto- 
mobiles, washing machines, refrigerators 
and other goods for which consumers 
are waiting and on the production of 


Coal miners return, but effects 


which labor must depend for employ- 
ment, 

Steel operations for last week dropped 
to 65 per cent of capacity, or about 
1,200,000 tons against the industry’s 
capacity to produce 1,831,636 tons. Pro- 
ducers were forced to inform their cus- 
tomers that previous promises on deliv- 
eries could not be fulfilled. Many of the 
consuming plants had to suspend or cur- 
tail manufacturing operations due to in- 
ability to obtain materials. 

When news of the calls for mining 
resumption was received, most steel pro- 
ducers withdrew plans to effect further 
reductions in operations which would 
have cut the national operating rate to 
about 55 per cent of capacity. For the 
time being they are continuing at the 
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reduced rate of operations, around 65 
per cent—awaiting arrival of coal ship- 
ments, a matter of 7 to 14 days in most 
steel centers. When coal stocks are 
bolstered, production will rise rapidly. 

Pittsburgh producers, which are near 
the mines, expected that coal would be 
arriving and that ovens and furnaces 
could be put in shape by late this week. 
At week’s end only 25 of the district’s 
54 blast furnaces were operating and 
many of those operating were on re- 
duced wind. Steel ingot production was 
at 49 per cent of capacity. 

Eastern mills expected two weeks or 
more would be required to jack opera- 
tions up to normal. Chicago ‘producers 
figured 10 days to two weeks. 


Despite the losses in production and 
wages and the delay in getting into large- 
scale output of civilian goods caused by 
the strikes of the past two months, all 
the underlying causes for labor’s unrest 
and all the threats of strikes to come 
remained, 

Strike votes will be taken this week 
in the automotive industry at the plants 
of General Motors and Chrysler. 

In the steel industry, negotiations will 
be resumed Oct. 23 between the United 
Steelworkers of America and ~ United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiaries over the 
union’s demand for a $2 a day wage 
increase. 


Board Lacks Influence 


Meanwhile, the War Labor Board, the 
government’s wartime agency for settling 
disputes, made plans to liquidate by Jan. 
1. It is unlikely that it can exercise any 
considerable influence during the interim. 

This leaves only the conciliation ser- 
vice of the Labor Department to deal 
with labor disputes. Labor Secretary 
Schwellenbach’s failure to settle the 
differences between the coal miners and 
operators has caused the prestige of the 
department’s mediation efforts to suffer. 

Presumably an attempt will be made 
by the administration to set up a new 
agency, representing the public, labor 
and management, to deal with disputes 
after the WLB is finally dissolved. How 
effective such an agency can be in the ab- 
sence of any firm administration policy 
on wages and prices is questioned. 

Latest approach to a wages and prices 
policy pronouncement from the govern- 
ment came last week from Retonvérsion 
Director John W. Snyder. In several 
speeches in the East, Mr. Snyder out- 
lined a “hold-the-line” policy and stated 
he believed employers, particularly manu- 
facturers, could raise wages without in- 
creasing prices. The end of overtime 
pay at premium rates, he said, may mean 
a saving on the costs of production. “For 
instance, a man who was working 48 
hours a week on the basis of $1 an hour 
of basic wages, was actually receiving 
more than that because of the higher 
overtime pay. His $1 per hour for the 


48-hour week added up to $1.08 per 
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War Labor Board will proceed with plans for its liquidation by Jan. 1, its mem- 
bers decided last week. Above WLB members are shown in conference with 
the President, Reconversion Director John W. Snyder and Secretary of Labo: 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach discussing what can be done with labor disputes after 


the WLB quits. Left to right, seated: 


Frank P. Graham, public; Mr. Snyder, 


President Truman; Secretary Schwellenbach; Lloyd K. Garrison, ecting chair- 
man of WLB. Standing: John Leonard, labor; Vincent Ahearn, industry; 
Edwin Witte, public; Carl Shipley, labor; Nathan P. Feinsinger, public; Neil 
Brant, labor; George Barrs, industry; Clarence Skinner, industry; Lewis Gill, 
public; Earl Cannon, industry; and Ray McCall, labor. NEA photo 


hour, 

“Because overtime is gone, the worker 
now gets paid $1 an hour for the 40- 
hour work-week. But industries that 
have figured their costs of production 
on the old overtime wage rates are now 
saving that 8 1/3 an hour.” 

Mr. Snyder also said the proposed 
reduction of the wartime excess profits 
tax, which took up to 85 per cent of the 
wartime profits, will also assist industry 
to raise wages without raising prices. 


Employment in Steel Plants 
Declines 15,000 in August 


Average employment in steel plants 
in August dropped nearly 15,000 below 


the July level, reflecting in part end of 
the war, the American Iron & Steel 
Institute reported last week. 

During August, an average of 542,700 
employees was at work in the industry, 
compared with 557.590 in July and with 
569,200 in August, 1944. 

Monthly payrolls likewise dropped 
during August to a total of $128,117,000 
from $141,006,400 in July. In August, 
1944, payrolls totaled $143,900,100. 
Hourly earnings of wage earners in 


August averaged 125.3 cents, compared §) 


with 126.9 cents in July and 116.9 cents 
in August, 1944, 

Wage earners worked an average of 
40.4 hours a week in August, against 
43.5 hours a week in July and 47.5 hours 
a week in August, 1944. 


August Pig Iron Output Continues Drop 


Pig iron production in August totaled 
4,180,766 net tons, at 74.3 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 4,734,118 tons, 
at 84.1 per cent of capacity in July, ac- 
cording to the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. In August, 1944, output was 
5,160,255 tons, 


Tonnage produced in eight months this 
year totaled 38,203,249 tons, at 85.2 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 41,- 
848,656 tons, at 90.2 per cent for the 
corresponding period in 1944. 

Other details are presented in the ac- 
companying tabulation. 








Total 

Ferro, Year Per Cent 

Pig iron Spiegel August to Date Capacity 
Eastern ae SS 809,637 $2;582 842,169 6,923,114 76.3 
Pittsburgh-Youngstown 1,653.228 23,314 1,676,542 15,501,048 76.2 
Cleveland-Detroit 405.359 ; 405,359 $3,814,005 72.4 
Chicago> ......000%5 850,912 : 850,912 8,129,631 71.2 
Southern $25,890 11,935 837,825 2,610,355 80.7 
Western 135,740 135,740 1,225,096 56.3 
Total 4,180,766 67,781 4,248,547 38,203,249 74.3 
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SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 














ONLY TWO controversial points re- 
main to be resolved in order to imple- 
ment governmeut sponsorship of a na- 
tional science program. These, as revealed 
at furtner joint hearings of three Senate 
Bsubcommutiees studying various bills 
aimed at this objective, are whether the 
proposed National Science Foundation 
should be cowntrolled by a board of 
scientists or by a one-man administrator, 
and whether patent rights to all discov- 
eries resulting from research work even 
partially financed by the government 
should revert to tae governmeut. 


A third point was whether sections 109 
and 113 of the Criminal Code might make 
it difficult for the government to get able 
business men and scieatists to accept re- 
sponsibilities in the proposed science pro- 
gram. This is because the Criminal Code 
prohibits government officials from oc- 
cupying at the same time any private 
position which might be found adverse 
to the interests of the government. 

In general, witnesses gave their prefer- 
ence to S. 1285, tne Magnuson bill, 
which would set up a board of scientists 
to control the program. 

Testimony by Army and Navy spokes- 
542.700 | 2 revealed no cleavage in views of 

. those organizations. Secretary ot War 
industry ‘ e ena 4 
- ah Robert P. Patterson and Secretary of the 
ind wit Navy James Forrestal were interested only 
in having a setup under which the stake 
of the War and Navy departments in the 
government’s science program would be 
adequate, They also thought it would 
be desirable that their organizations be 
adequately represented in the proposed 
National Science Foundation. 
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Would Not Mention Patents 


Several witnesses suggested that all 
reference to patent rights be eliminated 
from the legislation creating a National 
Science Foundation. The Department of 
Commerce, Judge Patterson reminded the 
senators, has a commission which is con- 
ducting a thoroughgoing study of the 
patent system. He thought it would be 
desirable to wait until this commission 
makes its report, after which Congress 
would be in a better position to do an 
overall job on the patent law. 

This view also was held by~ Dr. 
Vamnevar Bush, director, Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development. The 
proposed foundation, he said, wil be con- 
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Per Cent }°erned with fundamental scientific re- 
Capacity search, and fundamental research rarely 
ae lends itself to patentable inventions. 
79.4 {Patent legislation, he believed, had no 
71.2 Place in the science bill. 
0 “The approach of the Magnuson bill,” 
_ Jsaid Dr. Bush, “is sound. That bill leaves 
74.3 {the foundation free to work out such 
E EL §9ctoher 22. 1945 


Magnuson Research Bill Favored 


Witnesses at Senate committee hearings in general express 
preference tor proposed measure which would set up a board 
of scientists to control national program 


patent arrangements with its research cun- 
tractors as tne particular facts require in 
the public interest.” Under the Kilgore- 
Johnson-Pepper bill, he continued, “even 
though the funds furnished by the gov- 
ernment were only a minor part of the 
total cost of a research project, tne founda- 
tion would have to insist on acquiring all 
the patents resulting from the research. It 
would deny to the government, especially 
in the field of research on national de- 
fense, the services of many of the most 
competent industrial organizations in the 
country.” 

The Kilgore-Johnson-Pepper bill, Dy. 
Bush said, has a proviso allowing special 
exceptions but this does not meet the 
point because it does not allow flexibility 
in contracting for research; the contractor 
must have some assurance before he en- 
ters into a binding contract. 

Dr. Bush charged that the government, 
which so often inveighs against patent 
abuses by private industry, is among the 


greatest destroyers of patents. When the 
government acquires a patent it stands 
ready to let anyone use it on a royalty- 
tree basis, Any company that solves the 
various production aad marketing prob- 
lems in utilizing a government-held patent 
loses the benetit of its efforts and invest- 
ment, because as soon as it has pioneered 
and developed the “know-how” any other 
group of individuals can enter into com- 
petition. When the government acquires 
patent rights, therefore, nobody has any 
incentive to develop such patents. 

We have never had enough scientists 
in this country, said Dr. Bush, and one 
of the most important objectives to be 
accomplished is to make it possible to 
train young men and women for scientific 
careers at government expense. The pres- 
ent deficit of scientists, said Dr. Bush, 
cannot be made up before 1955 under 
present conditions—hence the urgent need 
for federally supported scholarships and 
fellowships. 

Dr. Bush cited several government 
agencies which are directed by boards 
rather than single administrators, and 
which have been eminently successful. 

Questioned about possible results of 
research work in other countries, Dr. Bush 
said it probably would take another 
country 15 to 20 years to develop an 
atomic bomb. 


Present, Past and Pending 





@ ADDITIONAL WPB RESIGNATIONS ANNOUNCED 
WasHINGTON—In addition to William Todd, director, WPB Steel Division, retiring 
from WPB Nov. 1, the following members of WPB are retiring: A. A. Archibald, 
assistant director for production, returning to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; W. B. 
McCafferty, deputy assistant director, Production Division, returning to Wheeling 
Steel Corp.; H. W. Bryant, chief, Plant Facilities Branch, returning to Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., and R. C. Allen, vice chairman, Metals and Minerals 
Division. 


@ WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICE SCHEDULE AMENDED 
WaASHINGTON—Sellers of specified iron and steel products may obtain OPA adjust- 
ment of their sales prices equal to actual carload costs to avoid losses, and re-sellers 
may cover specified extra costs in their prices under OPA amendment 35 to revised 
Price Schedule 49 effective Oct, 19. 


@ TO PRESENT NEW STRUCTURAL SPECIFICATION 

New Yorx—Committee on Building Codes, American Iron & Steel Institute, plars to 
present shortly to the engineering profession a specification for design of light gage 
steel structural members. 
of stiffened and unstiffened flanges and relative load carrying capacities. 


@ PLANS BIG PRODUCTION OF ROTOTILLERS 

Detroir—Farm Equipment Division, Graham-Paige Motors Corp. plans to produce 
a mirimum of 50,000 Rototillers during the first full year of operation at Willow Run. 
First machines will be ready for delivery in December. 


@ REDUCTION IN YOUNGSTOWN COAL RATES ORDERED 
WaASHINGTON—Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered a reduction in maximum 
rates for shipment of bituminous coal in carload lots to points in the Youngstow» 
distr'ct from Pennsylvania, Maryland and sections of West Virginia. 
into effect Feb. 1. 


@ PRODUCTION OF ZINC DECLINES IN AUGUST 
WasHtncton—Production of zinc from domestic mines in August was 45,240 tons, a 
decrease of 2033 tons from the July output, the Bureau of Mines reports. 


It includes provisions which distinguish between behavior 


New rates go 
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Basing Point Extension Unfolding 


U. S. Steel subsidiary sets up 
Youngstown as base on certain 


products. Move seen as an- 


other step toward refining 


steel pricing structure 


THAT CERTAIN important changes 
in the steel basing point system of pric- 
ing are impending has moved out of the 
rumor stage into reality. 

Beginning with stainless steel about 
a month ago, the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., subsidiary of the United States 
Steei Corp., has moved to increase the 
number of price bases, last week estab- 
lishing basing points on certain 
carbon and alloy steel products, and on 
ferromanganese and_ spiegeleisen. In- 
dications are further extension of mul- 
tiple basing is in prospect over coming 
weeks. 


new 


In its latest move the Steel corpora- 
tion subsidiary announced immediate 
establishment of Youngstown as a_bas- 
ing point applying to sales of hot-rolled 
carbon steel bars and small shapes with- 
in the range of sizes, grades and finishes 
it produces in the Youngstown area. It 
also established that city as a base ap- 
plying to sales of hot-rolled alloy bars 
and spring steel flats, alloy bar strip 
and alloy strip (other than bar strip) 
within the sizes, grades and finishes it 
turns out there, 


The base prices delivered f.o.b. cars 
Youngstown, in carload lots, was an- 
nounced as follows: Hot-relled carbon 
bars and small shapes, $2.275 per 100 
pounds; hot-rolled alloy bars and spring 
steel flats, $2.725; alloy bar strip, $2.725; 
alloy strip (other than bar strip) $4.725. 
All delivered prices remain subject to 
applicable Office of Price Administra- 
tion ceilings. 

In the case of ferromanganese, Car- 
negie established Pittsburgh as a basing 
point, quoting $140 per gross ton in 
carload lots delivered f.o.b. cars Pitts- 
burgh, while on spiegeleisen it estab- 
lished both Pittsburgh and Chicago as 
bases, quoting on the 19 to 21 per cent 
manganese grade $40.50 per gross ton in 
carload lots delivered f.o.b. cars, Pitts- 
burgh, and $40.60 delivered f.o.b. cars, 
Chicago. (Significance of the changes on 
ferromanganese and spiegeleisen js dis- 
cussed on page 81). 


Immediate reaction of other producers 
to the Steel corporation’s move in set- 
ting up Youngstown as a base on certain 
steel products it produces in that area 
was not evident. The two major inde- 
pendent steel producing interests in the 
area stated they had the subject under 
consideration and would announce their 





LAST OF 21,000: 








Lone tank stands at the end of the assembly line of 
Fisher Body tank arsenal at Grand Blanc, Mich., the last tank to be pro- 
duced by Fisher Body where more than 21,000 were built 











position shortly, but in view of the re- 
alignment of the market stiucture there 
on the products affected, it is believed 
the independents will have to follow 
the Steel corporation’s policy. 

Implication of the action goes beyond 
the simnle fact of setting up Youngs- 
town as a base since it is believed to be 
but one more step toward general exten- 
sion of the multiple basing point system 
of pricing to include each product pro- 
ducing center as a basing point. A number 
of producing centers are not now so 
recognized, The Youngstown action is in 
line with rumors that have been floating 
around in steel circles since last spring, 
when the United States Supreme Court 
ruled in a corn products refining case 
that the basing point system of pricing 
violated certain provisions of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, that changes would be 
necessary in the steel pricing system. 
About a month ago these rumors were 
given credence by the Steel corpora- 
tion’s action in establishing multiple 
basing noints on stainless steel products, 
which nrior thereto had been based only 
at Pittsburgh. 

Up to the present, hot-rolled bars de- 
livered into the Youngstown area were 
quoted on a so-called base delivered 
basis of $2.325 delivered Mahoning Val- 
lev, equivalent to 7% cents differential 
over the Pittsburgh base price of $2.25. 
The Mahoninz Valley price covered de- 


livery to Warren, Struthers, Youngstowa, 
Lowellville, Hubbard, Newton Falls, 
Niles and Girard, O., as well as Sharps- 
ville and Sharon, Pa. The base delivered 
price at these points had the same 
status as that at Toledo, O., eastem 
Michigan and Detroit on other steel pro- 
ducts, that is the price was a more oj 
less arbitrary quotation set up for those 
points and could not be used as a_ base 
in figuring delivered prices in surround: 
ing areas. Outside those points the 
nearest basing point, plus freight from 
such base, made the price which applied 

Establishment of Youngstown as @ 
base by the Carnegie company on the 
sizes and ranges of carbon bars and 
shapes it produces at that point means 
that consumers of hot-rolled bars and 
small shapes now are quoted a _ price 
slightly less than the former $2.325 Ma; 
honing Valley base delivered price. Th¢ 
hot-rolled bar sizes produced bv Cary 
negie at Youngstown are 3%-inch and 
under on rounds and 1%-inch and under 
on squares. 

With respect to hot-rolled alloy bar) 
and spring steel flats the situation ij 
somewhat different from that on carbo 
bars in that heretofore there has beet 
no Mahoning Valley base delivered price 
The nearest base to Youngstown wa 
Canton and Massillon, O. Thus the ne\ 
base at Youngstown eliminates _ th 
freight from those points to consumer 
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in the Youngstown area. Up to the pres- 
ent, alloy strip has been based at Pitts- 
burgh, Bethlehem, Pa., Buffalo, Canton 
and Massillon, O., and Chicago at $4.70 
per 100 pounds. The new Youngstown 
base is $4.725 including, as in the case 
of other products, a 2% cent switching 
charge. On alloy bar strip Carnegie 
produces 6-inches and under, gages un- 
der 0.250 to 0.109 inclusive, at Youngs- 
town. For alloy hot-rolled strip the 
size ranges are widths up to 24-inches 
exclusive, and gages under 0.250 but out- 
side the bar strip size range. Minimum 
gage is dependent on the alloy grade 
involved. As in the case of hot-rolled 
alloy bars the nearest base to Youngs- 
town has been Canton and Massillon. 
The range of sizes for hot-rolled al- 
Joy bars produced by Carnegie at Youn:s- 
town is as follows: Maximum is about 
1 inch on coiled alloy bar rounds; 3 








orv4 
inches and under on hexagons; 1%8 inch 
maximum for squares with square cor- 
ners and 1 1/16 inch maximum on 
squares with round corners. 

Carnegie produces at Youngstown a 
full range of spring steel flats 1 inch 
to 6 inches in width in gages from 0.131 
to 0.500. On hot-rolled alloy bar flats 
the range is 6 inches and under in width, 
%-inch up to 2% inch thickness. 

Steel market authorities are reluctant 
to discuss the changes being initiated in 
the basing point system pending mature 
study. It is generally recognized, how- 
ever, that they undoubtedly foreshadow 
additional changes in the future. Some 
observers point out that in view of the 
new status of pricing in the Mahoning 
Valley on certain products it would not 
be surprising were a similar move taken 
to change the pricing setup as it now 
exists in certain other districts. 

In the main it is believed whatever 
future changes are made will largely 
concern the setting up of basing points 
at producing centers now not so rated. 
Also, it is said, it may mean elimination 
of basing points which are not actual 
producing points, 


STEEL strapping industry, flat and 
round, is moving toward a level which 
promises to be somewhat higher than pre- 
war after the nosedive resulting from 
military cancellations to which inflated 
estimates and allocations contributed. 

Military specifications have given strap- 
ping impetus for heavy packaging and 
reached peak in second quarter this year: 
substantial part of third and fourth quar- 
ter estimates were cutback. Third quarter 
allocation was 129,500 tons of carbor. 
steel, an inflated estimate which in anv 
event would not have gone entirely into 
strapping; tools, accessories and fittings 
were included for 25 plants of which six 
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New Basing Points Established on 
Ferromanganese and Spiegeleisen 


ESTABLISHMENT by the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. of a basing point at 
Pittsburgh on ferromanganese is expected 
to be followed by early adjustments by 
other sellers of this material. This may 
not necessarily mean the naming of ad- 
ditional basing points, but will certainly 
lead to certain changes in delivered 
prices, although probably minor in gen- 
eral. 

However, the recent action is regard- 





PRICE CONTROL 


Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles, who recently asked the 
7300 industry leaders serving on 
OPA advisory committees how 
long price controls will be needed, 
announced last week that out of 
the first 1486 replies received only 
6 per cent feel all price control 
should end immediately, while an- 
other 6 per cent think it can be 
eliminated by Jan. 1, 29 per cent 
by July 1, 1946 and 39 per cent 
later, conditioned on supply and 
demand as well as wage stabili- 
zation. 

Over half of the replies tabu- 
lated state controls in some indus- 
tries should be extended beyond 
control in their own. The indus- 
tries mentioned most frequently as 
needing controls for a longer pe- 
riod are building materials and 
lumber, food, clothing, rent and 
consumer durable goods. 











ed by some as the first move in a fur- 
ther widening of the basing point system 
in ferromanganese in closer conformity 


Steel Strapping Industry Expects Higher 


Peacetime Production Level Than Prewar 


produce the major part of the tonnage. 

Allowing for some increase in normal 
peacetime use of strapping, the war 
brought considerable over-expansion. Box 
strapping is the bread and butter in flat, 
averaging % in. x .020 in. Swollen tonnage 
resulted from heavier overseas packages 
and heavier strapping, notably 1% in. x 
0.035 in. and 2 in, x 0.050 in. plain hot- 
rol ed strip. 

Box strapping 


production is highly 


specialized as to slitting edging and coat- 
ing. Distributors of round strapping brv 
wire from wire mills. Higher drawing 
speeds and tensile strength have been de- 
veloped. 


with the Robinson-Patman Act. Thus 
eventually additional basing points may 
be named. 

The new Pittsburgh base price is $140 
per gross ton, f.o.b. cars Pittsburgh on 
standaid ferromanganese 78-82 per cent. 
This price is fairly comparable to the 
previous delivered Pittsburgh price, 
which amounted to $140.33 (based on a 
freight rate from Baltimore) plus 3 per 
cent tax on freight of 16 cents, which 
brought the total up to $140.49. 

Meanwhile, the base price at Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, Rockdale 
and Rockwood, Tenn., and Birmingham, 
Ala., is $135, f.o.b. cars. Production 
points at which there are no basing points 
at present include Sheriden, Pa., Reusens, 
Va., Johnstown, Pa., Pueblo, Colo., and 
Alloy, W, Va. The producer at the latter 
point also makes ferromanganese at Wel- 
land, Ont., and in normal times in Norway 
as well. During the war the producer’s 
furnace in Norway was taken over by 
Germany. 
dentally, gets most of its manganese from 
Montana, New Mexico, and Utah. 


The Pueblo producer, inci- 


Tennessee Products Corp., Nashville, 
which for the past few years has been 
selling ferromanganese on an f.o.b, fur- 
nace basis, says it proposes to continue 
selling on that basis. 

For many years basing points on fer- 
romanganese were confined to Atlantic 
seaboard ports, because of the tonnage 
brought in from abroad. At one time a 
long while ago all of the ferromanganese 
used in this country was imported. Later, 
however, American production increased 
to a point where it was in a position to 
meet the great proportion of the needs 
in this country. Nevertheless, certain 
seaboard ports continued as basing points 
as foreign competition had to be met. 

Two new basing points have been 
set up on spiegeleisen, Carnegie-IIllinois 
Steel Corp. having announced as im- 
mediately effective a price of $40.50 per 
gross ton on carload lots, delivered f.o.b. 
cars Pittsburgh, Pa., and $40.60, same 
basis, Chicago, and with all delivered 
prices remaining subject to the applicable 
Office of Price Administration price ceil- 
ing, as was also the case in setting up 
the new basing point on ferromanganese. 

Until recently the only basing point on 
spiegeleisen has been Palmerton, Pa., 
where the price on 19-21 per cent ma- 
terial was and continues to be $36. On 
the basis of a $4.80 freight rate from 
Palmerton to Pittsburgh, the new Pitts- 
burgh base would appear to represent 
an advantage for Pittsburgh consumers 
of 30 cents, and on the basis of a $6.80 
freight rate from Palmerton to Chicago, 
the new base at that point would pro- 
vide an advantage for local consumers of 
$2.20. 












SURPLUS STEEL PLANTS 





Earning Prospects To Be Yardstic 


Government offering 29 steel 
plants which cost more than 
$700 million to build. Finds 
“limited interest” in Geneva. 
Symington, in report to Con- 
gress, outlines factors in dis- 
posing of facilities 


PRIMARY yardstick in determining 
prices for government-owned surplus 
steel plants will be the prospective earn- 
ing capacity of the facilities, the Surplus 
Property Administration has announced 
in a report to Congress on the disposal 
of these plants. However, the unusual 
risk involved in new steel producing 
areas and factors affecting the general 
economy also will be considerations. 

Original cost will not be a basic yard- 
stick, although replacement costs may be 
used to set maximum prices. 


Disposal of each government-owned 
plant will be considered separately and 
some of the plants will be leased if spe- 
cial problems make this more desirable 
than outright sale. 


The report on surplus steel plants, 
submitted by W. Stuart Symington, 
surplus property administrator, concerus 
the pricing and other problems involved 
in the disposition of 29 iron and steel 
plants which cost the government more 
than $700 million. More than $1.3 bil- 
lion of government funds went into the 
wartime steel expansion program, but the 
SPA report deals only with those proj- 
ects costing more than $5 million. These 
larger plants are technically capable of 
independent operation while much of 
the remaining government investment 
is in “scrambled” facilities so tied in 
with the plants of private owners that 
they are incapable of separate operation. 

Of the government’s 20 plants costing 
more than $5 million each, 25 are De- 
fense Plant Corp, plants and four are 
owned by the Army and Navy. All 
but two—the Geneva: Steel Co. plant 
in Utah and the Andrews electric fur- 
nace plant in Kentucky — are encum- 
bered by purchase options. 

Because of the special problems in- 
volved in the disposal of the $200 million 
Geneva steel plant, this facility is given 
special treatment in the report and a 
whole section is devoted to it. The 
plant is not only the largest single dis- 
posable plant owned by the govern- 
ment, but it is considered the key to 
the industrial growth of the West. Un- 
like most government-owned plants, 
Geneva is free of contractual provisions 
restricting its disposal, no part of it is 
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privately owned and no option on jt is 
held. 

Mr. Symington reported that the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., disposal 
agency for the plants, already has asked 
30 of, the larger integrated steel compa- 
nies if,they were interested in the facili- 
ties. All but two have.replied and of 
these only three have indicated any in- 
terest in acquiring the plant. 

The United States Steel Corp., which 
built and operated the plant for the 
government without charge or fee, told 
the disposal agency early this year it 
was interested in acquiring the plant 
through purchase or lease. In August, 
the corporation withdrew its offer and at 
the same time announced plans for ex- 
panding facilities of its West Coast sub- 
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sidiary, Columbia Steel Co. In announc- 


ing its withdrawal from the Geneva pic- 
ture, U. S. Steel officials stated they be 
lieved statements by former Attorney 
General Biddle and by members of the 
Surplus Property Board had in effect 
ruled out the corporation as a prospective 
lessee or purchaser of the property. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver, 
proposed to lease the plant provided the 
government would spend $73 million 
for supplemental facilities. 

The Kaiser Syndicate in July proposed 
to lease the plant and make certain 
modifications at its own expense, No 
subsequent proposal for the operation of 
Geneva has been received from the 
Kaiser interests. 

“It would appear,” says the report, 
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SURPLUS» STEEL PLANTS 





tich Fixing Prices for Facilities 


from the limited interest which has 
een developed in securing prospective 
urchasers or lessees for the Geneva 
lant that there are either limited pos- 
Aubilitics for the postwar competitive 
Abperation of Geneva or that there is ap- 
rehension concerning the possibility of 
easonable valuation and financing ar 
angements.” 

Advantages of Geneva, as well as the 
miting factors, are well recognized by 
#é companies which are potential bid- 
ers for the plant. Principal advantages 



















substantial market in the West 
hich is relatively heavily weighted with 
ch profitable steel items as tin plate, 
pipe, and tubes. 

A market in which prices have re- 
ected transportation charges from east- 
bm producing points. 

Accessible raw materials bearing re- 
atively low assembly costs. 

A modern, well-designed, 
producing plant. 

Market expansion prospects reflected 
f! a rapid population growth and a 
igh industrial expansion rate in the 
West, 


efficient 


Limiting Factors 


Limiting factors include: 
Skepticism concerning the 
hdequacy of the ore reserves. 
Ability to economically coke Utah coal 
mn the Geneva blast furnaces has not 
been evidenced by limited operating ex- 
perience. 

Development of sufficient market out- 
ets to justify continuous operation §in- 
volves considerable risk. 

Uncertainty of commercial freight 
rates to principal coastal consuming 
points which are competitive with the 
cost of water transportation from eastern 
seaboard plants; and 

Possibility of capital costs which will 
e out of line with competitors because 
f the cost of reproduction of equivalent 
acilities, and the large investment in 
ew facilities required. 


long-run 
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Discussing the economic problems that 
ill be created by disposal of the iron 
nd steel plants, the report points out 


ttorney ; 

of the ft the nature and size of postwar 
effect Puarkets for steel products will largely 
nective etermine the extent of their peacetime 


a 


é. Since steel production expands in 
tiods of brisk economic activities and 
tontracts with recessions, the future use 
pf these plants is closely tied with the 
Pfective functioning of the economy. 


Experience with low-level operation 
pf the steel industry in the decade be- 


4 
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Yenver, 


certain 
» No fore the war provides a basis for con- 
ion of Fem over the extent of the use of the 





kOvernment-owned plants, the report 
ndds, However, it is suggested some 


report, PUPlus equipment might be used to 
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replace less efficient equipment now in 
private use, ; 

Geographic changes in steel produc- 
tion also are discussed in the report. The 
most noticeable change in the pattern of 
the industry due to wartime expansion is 
the increase in the relative prominence 
of the West and Southwest as steel pro- 
ducing areas, even though, in its rela- 
tionship to total capacity in the country, 
the steel industry in those areas is not 
large. Some 20 per cent of all wartime 
expenditure for new steel facilities was 
in the area west of the Rocky moun- 
tains, — 

The change in the relative position of 
the major steel producing companies 
brought about by war expansion has been 
minor, the report states. The capacity 
of virtually all companies has increased. 
About half of all the money spent for 
increasing the country’s steel-producing 
facilities has been financed by industry. 
Of total of $2,584,944,018 spent on the 
steel expansion program, $1,273,201,- 
366 was privately financed and $1,311,- 
742.652 was government financed. 

New construction by industry and by 
the government has increased the coun- 
try’s total steel ingot capacity by more 
than 15 million net tons per year and 
approximately the same expansion has 
taken place in the capacity for produc- 
tion of pig iron, Slightly less, or 13,400,- 
000 net tons, has been added to the 
country’s coke oven capacity, 77 per 
cent of which is in modern by-product 
plants. The capacity of sintering plants 


has been increased by 11,500,000 tons. 
Wartime capacity expansion of the ‘n- 
dustry has been nearly 17 per cent. 

With reference to that objective of 
the Surplus Property Act which grants 
certain preferences to small business, 
the report notes the administration’s 
ability to so control disposal of these 
plants as to facilitate the interest of 
small business is limited because the 
achievement of economies in the produc- 
tion of steel are closely associated with 
large-scale integrated production. 

SPA, however, recognizes that small 
business can operate, and should be en- 
couraged to operate, a number of the 
government plants costing less than 
$5 million many of which are auxiliary 
to the iron and steel industry, including 
units in the casting and forging field, as 
well as plants for the fabrication of steel 
products. 

In discussing the pricing problem, the 
report said that in addition to bid price, 
consideration will be given to the follow- 
ing other factors: 

l. The diversity and magnitude of 
the proposed production program consis- 
tent with economic operation. 

2. The proposed pricing policy of the 
bidder. (The disposal agency will con- 
sider the prospects of lower steel prices 
to steel users as a primary test of effec- 
tive independent competition under the 
act). 

3. Relative competitive position of the 
bidder in relation to the market to be 
served by the plant. 


Senators Not Opposed to Sale of Surplus 


Government Aluminum Plants to Alcoa 


SENATORS attending the joint hear- 
ings of three Senate subcommittees con- 
cerned with disposal of government- 
owned aluminum plants indicated last 
week that they probably would not op- 
pose disposition of such facilities to the 
Aluminum Co. of America if a move of 
that kind is recommended. It was 
brought out in answers to questions, 
particularly those by Senator Wherry, 
of Nebraska, that Alcoa has resources, 
know-how and research facilities which 
should enable it to operate these plants 
acceptably in the public interest with 
reference to such factors as price of 
product, getting out production and pro- 
viding employment. 

I. W. Wilson, vice president of Alcoa, 
admitted under questioning that his com- 
pany would like to acquire some of the 
plants even though it had not made pro- 
posals to the RFC. W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, surplus property administrator, said 
that even though seven companies had 





made offers to RFC to buy or lease alu- 
minum plants, all wanted some sort of 
government guarantee against operating 
losses. 

Assistant Attorney General ‘Wendell 
W. Berge recommended the government 
make it clear that competition will be 
established in the aluminum industry 
“no matter what it takes.” 

Several senators voiced firm opposi- 
tion to subsidizing any company to oper- 
ate these plants and there was little in- 
terest in the monopolistic angle in dis- 
posal plans, Sen. Josiah W. Bailey (D., 
N. C.) in fact lately introduced a bill 
in the Senate prohibiting sales or leases 
featured by subsidy arrangements. Mr. 
Berge reminded these senators that the 
federal court in its ruling on Alcoa de- 
cided not to order any dissolution of 
Alcoa at the time, but will wait until 
it learns how Alcoa’s position in the in- 
dustry is affecting the disposition of 
government-owned plants. 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS 





More Power 
Equipment 
For Farms 


International Harvester dis- 
plays production and experi- 
mental postwar farm machines 
at preview. Shows advances in 
agricultural technology 


WHAT the farmer will have available 
in postwar tarm machines was revealed 
by International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
in a comprehensive display and demon- 
stration Oct. 15 at the company’s experi- 
mental farm in Hinsdale, Il. 

The line included both production and 
experimental machines. Purpose of the 
demonstration was not to exnibit final ac- 
complisnme.t, but to exhibit wat is be- 
ing dove to enable tne tarmer to produce 
more at less cost and also to wemouscracte 
that progress of the farm machinery ia- 
dustry is abreast of the general advance 
in science and technology. 

The preview of farm equipment was 
convincing evidence that agriculture will 
continue its prewar trend toward greater 
mechanization, and that as a consequence 
demand for steel and metals, and ma- 
chinery for fabricating and processing 
them, will continue to expand. 

Outstanding among the experimental 
machines is the Farmall Cub, a new small 
tractor weighing 1050 pounds and having 
10 horsepower, developed witi a full line 
of implements for farms of 40 acres or 
less. 

This new, smallest farm tractor will be 
produced as soon as manufacturing facili- 
ties can be put into operation in a new 
$47 million plant at Wood River, Ill. Ex- 
pectation is that with a full complement 
of implements it will cost no more than a 
good team of horses and horse-drawn im- 
plements. Weight and power of the Farm- 
all Cub are about two thirds those of the 
company’s present smallest tractor. 

Pulling a single 12-inch stubble-bottom 
plow, it is capable of plowing 2% to 3 
acres per 10 hours in most soils, and under 
normal conditions will cultivate 1 acre of 
corn or a like area of other row crops per 
hour. Fuel consumption of its 4-cylinder, 
4-cycle engine under maximum load is 
said to be less than 1 gallon of gasoline 
per hour. 

Implements to be provided include: 
Moldboard plow, two-way plow, disk 
plow, disk harrow, combination wagon 





Just announced by International Harvester Co. is this Farmall Cub tractor 

intended to offer the small-acreage farmer the advantages of complete, low- 

cost mechanization. It weighs 1050 pounds and provides 10 horsepower. A 

full complement of quicklu-attachable implements is available. 
it is equipped with a vegetable planter 


and spreader, mower, corn planter, corn 
cultivator, blackland planter, combination 
planter, vegetable planter, vegetable culti- 
vator, and harrow plow. Others are under 
auevelopment, All tools are designed for 
quick and easy attachability. 

International Harvester also announced 
a new “touch control” power actuating 
system, which substitutes power of the 
tractor engine for human effort in control 
of farm implements. 

This power actuating unit is built into 
the tractor as an integral part. The unit 
controls implements mounted by a device 
called the “frame-all,” a universal mount- 
ing frame which permits various types of 
cultivating and planting equipment to be 
attached and detached easily. 

Other farm machinery displayed but 
still regarded as in experimental develop- 
ment included a new smaller and lighter 
corn picker, cut-off corn picker, sugar 
beet harvester, a new side-delivery rake, 
highway mower, dry hay chopper, green 
hay chopper, new small hay baler, power 
loader, and new smaller self-propelled 
combine. 

By the end of next year, Harvester ex- 
pects to be in production on two types of 
farm home freezers. 

Demonstrations were made of the 
mechanical cotton picker and one-man 
pickup hay baler, both of which are now 
production machines. Also displayed were 
a self-propelled combine and a spreader 
for liquid manure. 

Addressing their guests, Fowler Mc- 


As shown here 


Cormick, preside.t, J. L. McCaffrey, first 
vice president, and other International 
Harvester executives, expressed the com- 
pany’s convictions concerning develop- 


ment of American agriculture during tuef! 


postwar period as follows: 

1. That the inevitable advances in farm 
technology will demand an increasingly 
greater variety of specialized tractors and 
attachments rather than a single farm trac- 
tor with a single system of tools. 

2. That farm machinery must do a more 
complete job than ever before in enabling 
farmers of all classes in all areas to pro- 
duce more food with less effort and con- 
sequently, at lower cost. 

8. That the millions of small family- 
size farms offer an opportunity to the 


manufacturer of farm power and my y 


chinery to serve these small farms with 
degree of economy and efficiency com- 
parable with that now available to the 
larger farm operators. 

4. That farm machinery must be de} 
signed with an eye to those improved soil 
management practices essential to con 
serve and increase the farmer’s most im 





portant capital asset—soil fertility. 


Mr. McCormick confirmed reports 0 
the last few days that International Har 
vester has been discussing with RFC fo 
several weeks the possibility of purchas 
ing the $71 million plant in Melrose Park 
Ill., which Buick Aviation Division, Gen 
eral Motors Corp., built and operated 
manufacture airplane engines during th4 
war. 
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ell Attended; 


A. R. Zapp honored at Chi- 
cago meeting for research in 


tungsten carbide. Fourteen 
papers presented 
| A. R. ZAPP, carbide products manager, 


Firth-Sterling Steel Co. Inc., McKeesport, 
SeEPa., was awarded the Wire Association 
Mame medal for 1944 for his research in tung- 
Mt Msten carbide at the annual meeting of 
Fe ithe Wire Association, held at the LaSalle 
=e photel, Chicago, Oct. 15-18. 

*§ Honorabie mention was awarded F. S. 
SaStickney, vice president and chief engi- 
feeneer, Instrument Specialties Co., Little 
/ Falls, N. J., for his pape: on nonferrous 
, Re, wire. 

Last week’s meeting marked up a reg 


tractor fisration of 325, surpassing that of the 
. low- | Pittsburgh meeting a year ago. Toronto, 
er. A {Ont., has been chosen for the 1946 an- 
n here {nual convention of the association start- 


ing Oct. 16. 

Up until Sept. 1 grave doubt existed 
as to whether this year’s annual meeting 
of the association could be held but with 
trey, first the lifting of restrictions on travel, ar- 
rnationalf rangements for last week’s meeting were 
the com4 made. This meeting will go down as 
develop-§ one of the best annual gatherings ever 
wing tuef held by the Wire Association. The seven 
technical sessions with 14 papers on fer- 
; in farmj tous and nonferrous wire manufacture 
reasingly| fostered interest from the opening to the 
‘tors andj closing paper and stimulated prolonged 
urm trac-{ discussion, both written and oral. 

Is. At a luncheon Wednesday, L. S. Ham- 
O a mored aker, assistant general managei of sales, 





enablin Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, spoke 
} to prof on “An Appraisal of the General Busi- 
and con ness Outlook.” 

If excess electric furnace capacity is left 
family-{ out of co.sideration, the steel iadustry 
to the§ faces capacity operations for at least three 

nd ma years and perhaps longer, Mr. Hamaker 
s with aff said. 
oy com Studies indicate all major steel .con- 
- to thef suming markets are still there and, for 
a few years at least, meny ot them ap- 
be de4 Parent:y will need more steel than we are 
ved soilf able to give, said hur. Hamaker, pointing 
to con4 Sut there is no evidence any important 
rost im4 Steel market has been seriously invaded 
, by competing materials, 





The auto industry estimates if it oper- 


oorts 0 pos P 
al Hard #tes at a 5-million car annual rate, it will 
FC fo take until 1950 to catch up. All experts 
urchasq 28tee, the speaker asserted, a tremendous 
se Park housing shortage exists in this country 


n, Gent and this market is estimated at one million 
ated tt homes a year for at least 10 years. 

ing thd The farmer, Mr. Hamaker related, will 
be a large buyer of many things made of 
steel. Railroads will require great ton- 
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nages for deferred maintenance alone. 
The average major roads will replace 10 
per cent of its main line rail each year. 

The speaker asserted he did not expect 
the airplane industry to operate above 5 
per ce..t of its wartime capacity. A na- 
uonal trunk highway system is in the final 
planning stage, he said, and large ton- 
nages of steel will be required tor con- 
s.ruction of it. 

In dealing with light metals and 
plastics and their probable effect on the 
steel industry the speaker mentioned that 
peak production of aluminum was 1% 
million tors and 90 per cent of it went into 
ihe aire fc industry. Wherher peacetime 
applications can be found for this tonnage 
of a material is highly questionable. 

Optimistic views on the export market 
for steel were expressed by the speaker. 


Steel Construction Group 
To Meet at French Lick 


The American Institute of Steel Con- 


struction will discuss immediate postwar 


problems at the institute’s convention to 
be held at French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind., Oct. 29, 30, 31 and 
Nov. 1. | 

Prominent on the list of speakers will 
be Paul Coddington, president of the 
institute; ex-Congressman Samuel B. Pet- 
tengill; Albert E. Meder, labor relations 
expert of Detroit; O. Kline Fulmer, archi- 
tect and city planner who helped pre- 


pare the “Toledo Plan”; E. L. Shaner, 
president, Penton Publishing Co. and 
editor-in-chief of SteeL, and Dr. William 
Dern, humorist. 


MEETINGS... 


Oct, 23-24, Gray Iron Founders’ So- 
ciety: Annual meeting, Chicago. W. W. 
Rose, 1010 Public Square Bldg., Cleve- 
land, executive vice president. 

Oct. 24, Porcelain Enamel Institute: 


Annual meeting, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

Oct. 24-25, Machinery Dealers Na- 
tional Association: Annual convention 


R. K. Vinson, 


Chicago, is 


Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
20 North Watker Drive, 
executive director. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1, American Institute of 
Steel Construction: Annual meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. Robert F. Brooks, 101 Park Ave., 
New York 17, is executive vice president. 

Nov. 1, Associated Industries of Ala- 
bama: Annual meeting, Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, 

Nov. 2-3, American Institute of Min- 
ing & Metallurgical Engineers: Annual 
meeting of the Ohio section Open-Hearth 
Committee and Ohio Valley Section, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O. 

Nov, 9, Blast Furnace & Coke Oven 
Association, Chicago District and East- 
ern States Blast Furnace & Coke Oven 
Association: Hotel Carter, Cleveland. 





$700 million, 
FARM IMPLEMENTS- 


standards. 


TRANSITION TOPICS 


LABOR— Issues underlying recent labor disputes continue unresolved. 
Firm policy on wages and prices lacking. 
leaving no effective machinery for preventing work stoppages. 
SURPLUS STEEL PLANTS— Prospective earnings will be yardstick for 
fixing prices on 29 iron and steel plants which cost government more than 
Only one firm bid received for Geneva plant. See page 82. 

J endi g manufacturer previews what farmers 
may expect in postwar power equipment 
STANDARDIZATION— Progress being made in establishing uniform 
International co-ordinating group formed. 
fications reviewed at Ottawa conference. 
PATENTS—:Counter offensive against critics of patent system launched 
by smaller manufacturers through National Patent Council. National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers opposes compulsory licensing bills. 


War Labor Board disbanding, 
See page 77. 


See page 84. 


Engineering speci- 
See pages 86, 91. 


See page 90. 


STANDARDIZED HANDLING —Attaining the ultimate in efficient 
materials handling systems during the war, most cost-conscious manu- 
facturers will not be satisfied with anything less than complete mechani- 
zation of those facilities. See page 106. 

COLD STRIP MILL —Ten units of radical Sendzimir cold strip mill 
will be in operation soon. Caster backing principle, intriguing to steel 
producers, permits use of small work rolls even for 50-in. wide strip. See 
page 124. 
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Product Standardization Program 


Moves Rapidly Toward Realization 


By spring of next year interested parties hope machinery will 
have been provided on the scale necessary to care for the na- 
tion's expanded postwar requirements. Program aimed at 


FOLLOWING a number of delays due 

to the necessity of studying factors in- 
volved, progress is being made more rap- 
idly toward setting up facilities for big 
expansion in the work of establishing 
standards for manufactured products. 
The goal, as visualized by sponsors of 
the movement, is ultimate standardization 
of virtually all products. 

The object is twofold. One is to 
smooth the path of manufacturers by 
permitting them to benefit from mass pro- 
duction and distribution, better control 
of product quality, broadening of sources 
of supply, broadening of markets, and 
lessening of customer complaints. The 
other is to provide more adequate safe- 
guards to buyers, who will be able to buy 
more intelligently and who will be able 
to judge whether the goods, upon de- 
livery, conform to the standards under 
which they bought. 

The overall objective, of course, is to 
serve the public, so that it will be able 
to buy goods of desired or adequate 
quality, at reasonable prices, and at the 
nearest store. 

The present program got under way 
in 1943 when the secretary of com- 
merce launched a study on the general 
subject of “Standards in Commerce.” The 
result was a very interesting report by 
Carroll L. Wilson, one of the secretary’s 
consultants, who reached the conclusion 
that “if standards are to be extended to 
the ultimate consumer, a far more effec- 
tive performance will be essential.” 

At the time Mr. Wilson submitted his 
original report—in December of 1943— 
businessmen of the country were in a 
dither over Office of Price Administra- 
tion proposals to make use of government 
grade-labeling as a means of price con- 
trol. At that time there were two schools 
of thought. One wanted standards to be 
set compulsorily by the National Bureau 
of Standards. The other was dead set 
against any application of compulsion and 
wanted standards to be set voluntarily as 
a result of discussions between mer- 
chants, manufacturers, representatives of 
the public and representatives of other 
interested groups. The second group, 
specifically, wanted the whole program 
entrusted to the American Standards 
Association, and a move was under way 
at the time to ask Congress to grant a 
charter to the ASA for this purpose so 
that there could be no future misunder- 
standing. 


Although this argument was termi- 





facilitating production and broadening markets 


nated in 1944, when Congress banned 
government grade-labeling, it is of in- 
terest to note that Carroll L. Wilson’s 
report—which since has been the basis 
of the continuing study of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce—advocated volun- 
tary rather than compulsory setting of 
standards. 

“On the ground that the great majority 
of standards in prospect involve no ques- 
tions of health, personal safety or pro- 
tection of property,” Mr. Wilson found, 
“there is no predominant need for com- 
pulsory standards, and the public should 
look primarily to business rather than 
government to evolve the performance 
data it will want. Likewise, standards 
development should follow the voluntary 
agreement process as its main channel.” 


Mr. Wilson reported that “there is a 
strong case for a single private body to 
serve as a focal point of leadership in 
standards development for both indus- 
trial and consumer goods,” and “to pro- 
vide effective leadership, such a stand- 
ards agency would itself have to meet 
certain minimum requirements; it would 
have to be eompletely above suspicion of 
undue financial control by special inter- 
ests; its top management should reflect 
equitably the points of view of producers, 
merchants, and consumers.” He called 
for the “complete rebuilding of the 
American Standards Association into a 
new, exclusively private standards body, 
capable of dealing effectively with both 
industrial and consumer goods.” 


Urges Strengthening of Bureau 


As to the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Mr. Wilson found that the bureau 
had achieved “unique stature in the basic 
arts of measurement” but that in the ap- 
plication of standards to commerce its 
actual achievements had fallen “far short 
of opportunities.” A far more effective 
performance would be required in the 
future, he found, and he recommended 
that the bureau be strengthened. 


The secretary of commerce submitted 
this report, early in 1945, to a “Confer- 
ence on Standardization” attended by 50 
representatives of industry and business. 
In the main the conference approved Car- 
roll L. Wilson’s findings but recommend- 
ed appointment of a smaller “Policy Com- 
mittee” to conduct a thorough investi- 
gation. Such a committee was appointed 
by Undersecretary Wayne C. Taylor as 
follows: 


Chairman, Charles E. Wilson, presi- 




















CHARLES E. WILSON 


dent, General Electric Co.; Frederick M. 
Feiker, dean of engineering, George 
Washington University; Clarence Francis, 
chairman of the board, General Foods} 
Co.; Ephraim Freeman, R. H. Macy & 
Co. Inc.; Frank B. Jewett, president, Na- 
tional Academy of Science; William B. 
Warner, president, McCall Corp.; Arthur fj 
D. Whiteside, president, Dun & Brad- 
street Inc.; R. E, Zimmerman, vice presi- 
dent, United States Steel Corp. 

Under date of June 6, 1945, the Pol- 
icy Committee reported its belief that 
standards would be of ever-increasing im- 
portance, that they would ultimately af- 
fect the production and sale of all goods 
and that therefore, provision must be 
made for the orderly development of all 
standards. 

This work, the committee found, “will } 
need to be co-ordinated and promoted } 
through a disinterested private agency 
organized to function in the broad pub- 
lic interest. It appears that this function 
can most logically be fulfilled by the 
American Standards Association. The 
committee believes that the scope of the 
American Standards Association should 
be so broadened that it can handle any 
standards or _ standardization project 
which deserves national recognition, 
whether for raw materials, intermediate 
goods, production goods, consumer goods, 
or for safety, or for engineering or for 
commercial transactions; that the associ- 
tion must make sure it includes in its 
activities all groups entitled to a voice 
in the adoption of standards as well as 
those competent to advise on consumer 
reactions, and that the American Stand- 
ards Association maintain itself as a truly 
independent association, privately f- 
nanced, accomplishing its standards clear- 
ance and standards promotion voluntar- 
ily, with full participation of all interests 
including those of the consumer. 

“The committee takes in good faith the 
assurances of the management of the — 
American Standards Association that it 
will prepare itself to serve as the na- 
tion’s standards clearing house.” 

On the other hand, the committee 
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ommended, the National Bureau of 
ttandards “should freely lend its assist- 
ace to all responsible citizens and groups 
gaged in standards development,” and 
hat the bureau “plan for a continuation 
if research in the field of standards, and 
ye the future development of needed 
new testing methods and that this be 
properly financed through federal funds; 
he bureau’s facilities should be extended 
hen and as necessary so that the bureau 
may most effectively aid standardization 
projects.” 

The committee further recommended 
that under such a conception the Divi- 
ions of Simplified Practice and Trade 
Standards no longer should belong in 
he Bureau of Standards but should be 
ransferred to a more suitable status else- 
where in the Department of Commerce. 
The work of these groups should con- 
nue, but on the levels of research and 
echnical consultation.” 

“Standards play a’ rapidly increasing 
ole in private business transactions,” re- 
yorted Charles E. Wilson in his capacity 
ns Chairman of the Policy Committee. 
World War II, like World War I, has 
viven a great impetus to standardization. 
here are unmistakable signs that sim- 
ar acceleration and intensification is 
now occurring and that it is likely to 
continue at an even greater pace during 
he period of reconversion and readjust- 


ment and thereafter. 


New Standards Needed 


“The many changes that have been 
caused by conversion of industry to war 
production and that will be caused by 
conversion to peacetime production 
have created a need for many ‘new 
standards and for changes in existing 
standards to fit them to new conditions 

if parts are to fit, if defects in work- 
manship or materials are to be avoided, 

delivery dates are to be met, if mis- 
nderstandings between manufacturer 
und purchaser are to be eliminated and 
if purchasers are to be adequately as- 
sisted in selecting and obtaining without 
delay the proper product for particular 
needs.” 


Reason for selection of the American 
Standards Association to head up the 
vork, Mr. Wilson explained, is that the 
ASA is a federation of 21 professional 
and technical organizations, 55 trade 
associations, seven departments of the 
federal’ government and three federal 
agencies. Over 500 national organiza- 
ions have been co-operating in its ac- 
tivities, and over 3000 men and women 
Are serving on its committees. 

Following submission of this report, 
harles E. Wilson was asked by the 
Department of Commerce to pursue the 
atter further by discussing the whole 
atter with representative consumer 
This was done in an open ses- 
ion held in New York on Sept. 21. The 
arious groups, such as the American 
ssociation of University Women, the 
merican Home Economics Association, 








and others, were asked to submit their 
proposals in writing. As soon as these 
written reports have been received and 
studied, Charles E. Wilson and his com- 
mittee will submit their final report. 
This should be sometime in the next 
month or two. 

After submission of this final report, 
final details of the picture should be 
moved quickly into place. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce will ask Congress 
for an additional appropriation to finance 





the contemplated broadened standard- 
ization program. And directors of the 
American Standards Association will 
freeze their plans for expanding the ac- 
tivities of the association in line with 
the recommendations by Mr. Wilson’s 
committee. By the spring of next year, 
interested parties hope, machinery will 
have been provided on the necessary 
scale to take care of our expanded post- 
war standards requirements for several 
years to come. 


Functions of Civilian Production 
Administration Outlined by Small 


CHIEF function of the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration when it takes 
over the remaining activities of the War 
Production Board on Nov. 3 will be to 
help industry through the transition 
period, J. D. Small; administrator of the 
new agency, said last week, pointing out 
that in no sense is the agency being set 
up as a permanent bureau. 

The WPB organization will be con- 
tinued though it will be considerably 
smaller in size. Among those who will 
assist Mr. Small in working out transi- 
tion problems will be William L. Batt, 
U. S. member of the: Combined Boards; 
Maury Maverick, chairman of the Small- 
er War Plants Corp.; Philip Maguire, 
deputy administrator; Laurence M. Lom- 
bard, general counsel; Ralph Hetzel, Of- 
fice of Labor Requirements; Robert John- 
son, Review and Analysis Division; 
Maxey Morrison, director of information; 
and the directors of the five operating 
bureaus of CPA. 

The five operating bureaus, their 
heads, and functions are as follows: 

Bureau of Reconversion Operations, 
Director Fred Glover, will contain all 
the industry divisions such as metals, 
and minerals, lumber and forest products, 
textiles, consumers’ durable goods, equip- 
ment, rubber, construction, chemicals. 

Bureau of Reconversion Priorities, Di- 
rector Lincoln Gordon, will include the 
general administration of priorities, allo- 
cations, regulations, inventory, compli- 
ance and-such other controls as are re- 
quired during the transition period. The 
Bureau will include a Government Divi- 
sion, where local, state and other gov- 
ernmental agencies can come for special- 
ized help. The Canadian Division will 
also be in this bureau. One division 
will deal with the simplification and, as 
soon as conditions permit, the revoca- 
tion of, individual regulations and con- 
trols. One of the important phases of 
the work of the bureau will be the grant- 
ing of AAA priorities and directions to 
break bottlenecks’ in reconversion, 

Bureau of International Supply, Di- 
rector Robert Turner, will be charged 
not only with protecting the economy 
against undue drains by export but also 


with seeing to it that export obligations 
to other countries are fulfilled. This 
bureau will also manage those controls 
on imports which are retained, and will 
contain, temporarily at least, the Com- 
bined Boards. 

Bureau of Field Operations, Director 
Clarence A. Woodruff, will control re- 
maining operations in the field and re- 
gional offices. 

Bureau of Demobilization, Director 
G. Lyle Belsley, will take over those 
functions that are going to be demo- 
bilized or transferred. This bureau will 
also handle CPA personnel records and 
contacts with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Explaining the job which CPA has 
ahead of it, Mr. Small said, “The Civil- 
ian Production Administration has been 
charged with the duty of furthering a 
swift, orderly transition from wartime 
industrial production to a maximum 
peacetime production, free from war- 
time controls, with due regard for the 
stabilization of prices and costs. The 
six main functions of the CPA will be to: 

1. Use:the authorized powers of the 
Civilian Production Administration to 
expand production of materials which 
are in short supply. 

2. Limit the use of scarce materials. 

8. Réstrict the accumulation of in- 
ventories so as to avoid speculation, 
hoarding, and unbalanced distribution 
which would curtail total production. 

4. Grant priorities assistance to break 
bottlenecks which threaten to impede 
the reconversion process. 

5. Facilitate the fulfillment of relief 
and other essential export programs. 

6. Allocate scarce materials or facili- 
ties necessary for the production of low- 
priced items essential to the continued 
success of the stabilization program. 


Domestic Output of Lead 
Drops Slightly in August 


Lead production, in terms of recover- 
able metal, from domestic mines in 
August was 30,009 tons, a decrease of 
278 tons from July, preliminary estimates 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines indicate. 
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Operating a CINCINNATI No. 2 Cutter and Tool Grinder is 
actually as easy as it looks in the photograph on the opposite 
page, and one big reason is the super-sensitive, anti-friction table 
slide. You’ve no idea how easily the table moves until you try it 
yourself. It’s as effortless as a twist of the wrist. And this easy 
table movement is assured whether you are grinding large or 
small, heavy or light cutters. It is especially desirable because it 
imposes less restrictions on physical capabilities. Furthermore, 
precision alignment is maintained regardless of the type or -size 
of the job, because the anti-friction table ways are hardened and 
then ground in position. @ In addition to ease of operation, 
there are many other worth-while features. The complete story 
may be obtained by writing for Catalog M-962-3. 


V8 aS lay a8 tt Looks / 


Left: CINCINNATI'S effortless table traverse 
is an important consideration to this opera- 
tor, who, at the moment, is grinding the 
secondary clearance on a straight tooth 
side milling cutter. Catalog M-962-3 con- 
tains complete specifications for the No. 2 
Cutter and Tool Grinder. A brief descrip- 
tion may be found in Sweet’s Catalog File 
for Mechanical Industries. 


IT] MILLING MACHINE CO. 


CINCINNATI 9, OHIO, U. S. A. 
IES - BROACHING MACHINES . CUTTER SHARPENING MACHINES 
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Industry Defends Patent System; 
Compulsory Licensing Opposed 


Smaller manufacturers organize new council to launch counter- 
offensive against critics of system. Headquarters established 
in Gary, Ind. National Association of Manufacturers outlines 
program for constructive revisions in system 


DEFENSE of the United States pat- 
ent system and resistance to proposals 
which would impair or destroy that sys- 
tem were voiced last week by two groups 
of manufacturers, 

In “Gary, Ind., the National Patent 
Council, a new organization of smaller 
manufacturers, announced plans for a 
counteroffensive against attacks on the 
patent system. The council, headed by 
John W. Ander:on, president of the 
Anderson Co., Gary, represents 28 
classes of industries. 

In New York, R. J. Dearborn, chair- 
man of the committee on patents of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
warned that American supremacy in in- 
ventioa and technological progress will 
be endangered by compulsory licensing 
of patents as set forth in several bills now 
pending in Congress. 

“Although the vociferous critics of the 
patent system profess to be saving the 
country from monopoly, they are in 
reality promoting monopoly by threaten- 
ing the life of every smaller company 
relying upon patents,” Mr. Anderson 
declared in announcing the formation 
of the National Patent Council, 

“Individually, we have been shouting 
as loudly as we could, with little effect. 
Now smaller manufacturers join forces, 
in National Patent Council, to appeal 
directly to the fair-minded American 
people to get the misled ‘reformers’ off 
our necks so we can plan jobs and prod- 
ucts for higher levels of good living. 

“Smaller manufacturers, who employ 
most American factory workers,” he ad- 
ded, “also originate and produce most 
of the patented inventions upon which 
industry is based. 

“So long as Congress and the courts 
maintain inviolate the traditional 17- 
year exclusive right of the inventor to 
his own creation, the smaller manufac- 
turer can continue to invade successfully, 
with products of greater value to the 
public, the markets of entrenched com- 
petitors. Thus the Patent System func- 
tions as the indispensable stimulant to 
that competitive enterprise upon which 
the continued progress and security of 
America depends.” 

Council policy, Mr. Anderson said, will 
be determined by a board of five gover- 
nors, made up exclusively of smaller 
manufacturers, and the governors, in 
turn, will be responsible to representative 
regional chairmen, also smaller manu- 
facturers. Some 200 leading patent law- 


yers already have volunteered their serv- 
ices on technical patent matters as ad- 
visory associates of the council. 

“This country’s growth to the status 
of the world’s greatest industrial nation 
has been due largely to its patent sys- 
tem,” said Mr. Dearborn of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, “Compul- 





JOHN C. PATTERSON 


Who has been appointed executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Patent Council, an or- 
ganization of smaller manufacturers launch- 
ing a national program in deferse of the 
patent system. Mr. Patterson has been direc- 
for of patents and industrial research depart- 
ment of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers 


sory licensing of patents would strike at 
the very fundamentals of the system. 
It would compel the holder of a patent 
to grant licenses to others to produce 
his invention and would, in effect, mean 
a sharing of inventions, which is foreign 
to our American way of life. 

“By forcing an inventor to give up 
his exclusive rights before he has an 
opportunity to reap any reward the full 
incentive which the patent system is in- 
tended to give would be largely removed. 


“Furthermore, if the patent holder is 
forced to license to all who may apply 
he will be unable to obtain risk capital 
for the commercialization of his inven- 
tion. Investors are willing to exploit 
a promising invention largely because of 
the exclusive rights for 17 years given 
an inventor by the grant of a patent. 

“Compulsory licensing also would ad- 
versely influence research. There would 
be a tendency for inventors to keep 


— 


their inventions secret which would 
defeat the chief purpose of the patent 
laws—to encourage disclosure.” 

Special importance was attached by}; 
NAM to the third report of the Nationa] 
Patent Planning Commission, _ issued 
Sept. 6, 1945. This group, headed by 
Dr, Charles F. Kettering, stated its op. 
position to compulsory licensing as fol. 
lows: “That policy and practice would 
not only nullify the patent owner’s pro. 
prietorship, but it would also discour. 
age inventiveness and lessen the initiative 
of investors by exposing them to greater 
uncertainty and larger risks of the in 
vestment of capital requisite to the 
development and commercialization of 
new mechanisms and compositions.” 


Compulsory licensing would be most 
damaging to small business and _ inde. 
pendent inventors as it would destroy 
their strongest weapon of competition 
and would legitimatize piracy of inven- 
tions, Mr. Dearborn stated. Particularly 
significant, he said, is the following in 
the report of the National Patent Plan. 
ning Commission: “In the postwar era 
inventions will be powerful aids to small 
enterprises, both as to the products and 
the means of manufacture. Many of 
such lesser producers owe both their 
existence and their continuance to pat- 
ented mechanisms and compositions. If 
they were obliged to license to others— 
including their largest rivals — the use 
of the inventions covering their instru- 
mentalities and their articles of manu- 
facture, their status would be endan- 
gered and competition benefiting the 
public would likewise be hazarded. Even 
our greatest industries had small be- 
ginnings and their growth is surely not 
a detriment to our national welfare.” 


Hearings Show Need for Protection 


During the last 40 years more than 
80 compulsory licensing bills have been 
introduced in Congress, NAM _ pointed 
out. Testimony in hearings on. these 
bills has been overwhelming to the effect 
that it would be fatal to numerous small 
enterprises and that small business can- 
not prosper without the protection af- 
forded by the exclusive right granted by 
the patent laws, 

Advocates of compulsory licensing of 
patents contend that industry suppresses 
inventions and that, therefore, the legis- 
lation they seek is necessary.” 


Industry, through NAM, is backing 
a program for constructive changes in 
the patent system. Among the revi- 
sions which NAM is advocating are: (1) 
The public recording in the Patent Office 
of contracts relating to patents in s0 
far as the public interest is affected. This 
would combat illegal cartels by facili- 
tating government investigation of the 
practices involved and enable the 
government to determine whether they 
are contrary to public policy, or in vio- 
lation of antitrust laws, or in conflict 
with international policy; (2) limiting the 
life of a patent to a period of not more 
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term of a patent at 17 years; (3) pro- 
viding the Patent Office with more 
adequate facilities and additional person- 
nel so that it may employ and retain 
scientists of outstanding ability in suffi- 
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> to the 
ization off GROUNDWORK for the unification of 
sitions.” [engineering standards of the United 


States, United Kingdom and Canada was 
laid during the two-week conference on 
standardization problems held in Ottawa 
recently under the auspices of the Com- 
bined Production and Resources Board. 


During the course of the discussions, 
which included the subjects of screw 
threads, pipe threads, drawing practice, 
metrology and limits and fits, a basis of 
agreement was reached on many aspects 
of these technical problems and it is an- 
ticipated that proposals on specifications 
will be developed through the normal 
machinery which exists in the various 
countries for such action. 


The conference brought together many 
notable engineers from the three coun- 
tries and focused attention on problems 
of differences of standards of the three 
countries which caused great difficulty 
while the countries were attempting to 
¢o-ordinate their war efforts. 


William L. Batt, vice chairman of the 
War Production Board, in his address to 
the general meeting asked that the Unit- 
ed States, Great Britain and Canada cap- 
italize upon the great advances made in 
standardization during the war. 


“Now that the fighting phase of the 
war has ceased,” said Mr. Batt, “no 
doubt some of the pressure for these im- 
provements will vanish. Yet it is clear 
if standards in manufacture are of value 
to manufacturers within a nation, they 
are no less valuable to manufacturers 
engaged in world commerce. I am among 
those who believe the way to eliminate 
economic frictions is to facilitate trade, 
and it is clear to me that different stand- 
ards of screw threads will always be an 
obstruction to easier trade. 


“Engineers must see the unification of 
standards through to a final conclusion. 
The governments of our countries must 
assist through wholehearted encourage- 
ment in the work of this project. All of 
us have recognized how vital it has been 
to combined war production. Let us now 
have uniform standards and_ thereby 
strike a blow for peace.” 


The fundamental differences between 
British and American screw thread forms 
were resolved to the point where dele- 
gates were prepared to return to their 
homelands with a specification for a 
basic thread form that would provide a 
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cient numbers to make a more complete 
examination of every patent application; 
(4) simplification of accounting proceed- 
ings to reduce the cost of patent litiza- 
tion; and (5) reduction of the cost and 
simplification of the procedure of pat- 
ent litigation, 


Engineers Study Unification of 
Engineering Standards at Ottawa 


unified standard for all countries employ- 
ing the “inch” system. 

This basic form retains the best fea- 
tures of the present forms and at the 
same time a series of associated diam- 
eters and pitches were worked out which 
it is believed will simplify existing prac- 
tice and yet provide an adequate range 
of choice for all general requirements. 
The proposal on a basic thread form was 


considered by the delegates as the out- 
standing accomplishment of the confer- 
ence. 

Also important is an agreement reached 
on Acme and Stub-Acme threads, used 
extensively on aircraft, machine tools and 
other mechanical devices where a traverse 
motion is required. While these speci- 
fications will be submitted to industry 
in the three countries through the na- 
tional standards bodies, representatives 
attending the conference believe that 
what they term an A-B-C standard will 
be speedily approved. 

Differences in drawing practices, par- 
ticularly between the United Kingdom 
and the United States, were explored and 
considerable data exchanged by the dele- 
gates, 

A meeting held on pipe threads, while 
not conclusive in its findings, resulted 
in an invitation to British and Canadian 
representatives to continue discussions at 
the convention of the American Petro- 
leum Institute which will be held in No- 
vember. 


International Standards Group Formed 


CONSTITUTION for a new and ex- 
panded international standards organiza- 
tion was drafted at a meeting in New York 
recently, aud a new name, the Interna- 
tional Standards Co-ordinating Associa- 
tion, was announced. 

The meeting had been called by the 
United Nations Standards Co-ordinating 
Committee which was organized last 
year to promote more uniform standards 
among the Allied nations as a phase of the 
war effort. 

The next meeting is scheduled for Lon- 
don between April 15 and May 15, 1946. 

Headquarters for the new organization 
have not yet been decided upon, but in 
all probability will be either New York 
or London where at preseat the two prin- 
cipal offices of the UNSCC are located. 

The meeting in New York followed a 


t 





two weeks meeting of the Screw Thread 
Standards group in Ottawa, Canada, at 
which considerable progress was made. 

While 13 countries were represented, 
others are expected to be included in the 
meeting in London next spring. The New 
York meeting was called before the end 
of the war and no change was subse- 
quently made in the countries invited to 
attend. Thus, such neutral countries as 
Sweden and Switzerland were not in- 
vited, nor of course, the enemy countries. 

Countries represented at the recent 
meeting included Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, Mexico, Netheriands, South 
Africa, United States and Russia. Czecho- 
slovakia, although a member of the 
UNSCC, was mnable to be represented at 
the conference. 


Delegates to the United Nations Standards Co-Ordinating Committee meeting 
in New York, Oct. 8-10, are shown above. Left to right: H. J. Wollner, secretary 
in charge of UNSCC New York office; P. G. Agnew, secretary, American Stand- 
ards Association; J. Morel, renresenting Belgium; Col. H. Wong, representing 
China; C. le Maistre, secretary in charge of UNSCC London office 
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Construction 
Throughout... 


BEARINGS: 


**In this hoist,”’ says Shepard Niles, ‘‘are embodied all the features 
of modern design, construction and stamina that assure de- hi. 
pendable performance year after year with the minimum off; 
maintenance’’ And they further add—‘‘Anti-friction bearings 

are used throughout.’ 
They call it a “‘Balanced Drive’? Unit—with all gearing], 
permanently aligned by virtue of all moving parts revolv- 
ing around a common axis and Hyatt Roller Bearings carry 

the load. 

Whatever your bearing applications may be, we}, 
are ready to help you, too. 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION®® 


Harrison, New Jersey 
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ive Council for War Production last 
ionday brought together, probably for 
last time, the greatest assemblage of 
military and industrial brains ever to 
join in communal feast. A seemingly 
ndless speakers’ table shone with 46 
top officials of every automobile company 
except Ford which was represented by 
M. L. Brocker, production chief), many of 
he leading parts manufacturers, govern- 
ment representatives, Army, Navy and 
Air Force generals, including Lt. Gen. 
W. S. Knudsen, Lt. Gen. James H. Doo- 
little, Lt. Gen. Levin H, Campbell, Brig. 
Gen. A. B. Quinton Jr., Brig. Gen. Gor- 
don M. Wells, Commodore Dixie Kiefer 
and others. 

Sitting before this resplendent array of 
brass and overflowing from the Book- 
Cadillac ballroom into adjoining dining 
rooms were 1000 visitors, representing the 
cream of automotive officialdom who 
had willingly planked down $7.50 each 
for the victory dinner. Probably the hard- 
est hit of all hostelries here during the 
war from a culinary and _ refreshment 
standpoint, the hotel produced assorted 
cocktails, roast sliced tenderloin of beef, 
sauterne wine and other trimmings for a 
menu in sharp contrast to those served at 
state dinners the past few years. 

The dinner was preceded by receptions 
for those at the speakers’ table and for 
The ballroom itself 
was decorated with flags of the United 
Nations and posters attesting the military 
production record of the council mem- 
bers, including in all about 550 com- 
panies. 


Advocates 600,000-Man Air Force 


One of the principal speakers was Gen- 
eral Doolittle, fresh from an address 
eatlier in the day before the Economic 
Club of Detroit in which he reviewed the 
war record of the Eighth Air Force. He 
made a plea for continued recognition 
of the might of air power, but paid tribute 
to all arms of the service which he ad- 
vocated bringing under the direction of 










4 single department of national defense. 


He further recommended maintenance of 
a standing air force comprising 600,000 
men and 65,000 airplanes. 

Alvan Macauley, Packard chairman 
president of the now-defunct ACWP and 
toastmaster for the evening, was presented 
with a radio by the council for meritorious 
Service rendered as president since its 
organization. 

General Campbell paid high tribute to 
automotive members of the industry-ord- 
Nance team and warned against a return 
of the lassitude in respect to preparedness 





Automotive Council for War Production bows out after lauding 
wartime accomplishments of industry at Detroit dinner. 
eral Motors president calls for realistic wage-price policy dur- 


Gen- 


which preceded World War II. He cited 
need for continued research and develop- 
ment in ordnance, pointing out that if ap- 
propriations of $50 million annually could 
be made to advance this work for the 
next 20 years, the total expenditure would 
be the equivalent of ordnance production 
in a single month (April) of this year. 
However, he did not appear overly en- 
thusiastic concerning prospects for such 
expenditures being made. Many echoed 
his sentiments when he said, “We are 
all tired. We are tired of war. We are 
tired of generals. We are tired of ad- 
mirals. But we cannot slip again into 
unpreparedness.” 

General Knudsen eulogized the in- 
dustry’s efforts at the start of the war in 
gearing for all-out production, and said 
it was but the natural outgrowth of the 
industry’s recognized knowledge of and 
skill in tooling methods. 

Keynote speech was made by C. E. 
Wilson, General Motors president, who 
reviewed the inception and development 
of ACWP, observing, “Our enemies did 
not think that free men, in a free com- 
petitive society, in a democracy, could 
co-operate efficiently and effectively in 
a common cause. The fact we could and 
did was our real secret weapon.” 

But the crux of Wilson’s comments was 
in his references to current demands of 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


union labor for a 30 per cent increase in 
wages. Significantly, he stated, “The fact 
that we financed less than half the cost 
of the war by taxation and more than 
half by the sale of government bonds, 
has created the problem of continuing in- 
flation. To millions of Americans the war 
has looked like prosperity, but to other 
millions it has been a great hardship. 
This situation must be corrected in the 
interests of all Americans. But Ameri- 
can industry and business cannot follow 
the example of government and spend 
twice what it takes in. For industry, 
farmers and business generally money 
does not grow on trees, nor come from 
printing presses. Over any important 
period of time, business must take in 
more than it spends. We cannot solve « 
this postwar problem by juggling with 
the value of money. 

“Only hard work, jobs, efficient pro- 
duction and distribution will solve it. 
But current and wartime deficit spend- 
ing and the longer hours worked at high 
wages during the war created a major 
postwar problem. Temporarily, while we 
are liquidating the war, there must be a 
sound national wage-price policy to sta- 
bilize and expand the economy. Unless 
the facts are recognized and sound meas- 
ures promptly taken to solve this problem, 
in a way that is fair to all Americans, 
our second all-out effort to meet the sit- 
uation will bog down, 

“Briefly summed up, the present OPA 
formula given the automobile industry for 
figuring prices on 1946 models assumes 
that the average profit margins of the 
years 1936 ihrough 1939 were normal, 











STUDEBAKER EXPANDING: More than:a half mile of fluorescent light- 
ing is being installed on the passenger car inspection line in Studebaker’s 
$16 million reconversion and expansion program. Two conveyors of 
flush-floor type will permit workers to circulate freely around the auto- 
mobiles as the cars progress through a sequence of final operations 
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SPEEDS HEAT TREATING: Adaptation of high-frequency induction 
heating to production by Studebaker Corp. has reduced the time of 


heat treating starter ring gears from 2% hours to 20 seconds. 
of heating the entire gear in a gas furnace, only the teeth, where high 
hardness is specified, are subjected to treatment. 
placed on a brass fixture inside the field of a two-layer coil. 
fixture spins at 75 rpm, current at 540,000 cycles is applied and auto- 
matically shuts off once the temperature of the teeth reaches 1500° F 
(within 13 seconds), whereupon water spray from a surrounding tube 
quenches the part for seven seconds 


Instead 


The ring gear is 
As the 








and are required to perpetuate our free 
competitive industry. But this formula 
compels an increase of more than 50 per 
cent in production to achieve these same 
profit margins. This formula means that, 
even with the increased volume to attain 
this prewar profit margin, prewar in- 
dividual worker efficiency must be re- 
established, overhead expenses must be 
reduced to prewar levels and technolog- 
ical improvements in new machines and 
equipment must. be sufficient to cover 
the added expense of depreciation and 
taxes on such new machines and equip- 
ment. Furthermore the formula makes no 
provision for reconversion costs or for 
losses incurred until prewar efficiencies 
have been regained and postwar capacity 
production achieved. Nor does the for- 
mula have any provision for any current 
wage increases. 


“On the average, factory wages have 
been increased from 5 to 10 per cent 
since 1942 car prices were established. 
They are now the highest wages the in- 
dustry has ever paid and are materially 
above the prevailing national wage levels 


for similar skill and effort. 

“As the matter stands, the automobile 
industry faces a tough job and no ad- 
ditional increases in wages can be made 
unless corresponding increases are made 
in car prices. We know that to treat 
everyone fairly any general increase in 
automobile wages will sweep through the 
country—that all of our suppliers and 
all those engaged in business and _in- 
dustry and distribution must get a corres- 
ponding adjustment. 

“The industry is in the middle—neither 
so-called collective bargaining nor shot- 
gun bargaining will solve the problem. 
A sound national policy must be adopted 
and subscribed to by all while the critical 
period of shortages following the war 
exists, while we are liquidating our tre- 
mendous war effort, while we are rehabili- 
tating the casualties of the war and 
while we are helping peoples in other 
parts of the world to rehabilitate them- 
selves and avoid starvation. 

“Along with many others in the coun- 
try, the automotive industry stands for 

. equal opportunity for all, personal 





— 


responsibility for individual welfare, yy 
leaning on a benevolent or bankrups 
government, freedom from coercion foy 
all, and no favors by government fo, 
any individual or group.” 

This is a lengthy quote, but it gy 
typifies general industry thinking it should 
be read into the record. The sad part of 
it is that Mr. Wilson’s sound observation; 
fell on ears which were favorably, if no 
enthusiastically, inclined to all he said 

There were a few conspicuous absentegs 
from the victory dinner. Among them 
was George Mason of Nash-Kelvinator. 
under whose signatures invitations had 
been sent. Another was Henry Ford II, g 
director of the council. 


Concluding speaker on a lengthy list of 
orators was C. C. Carlton, vice president 
of Motor Wheel Corp. and a council vice 
president. The hour was late so, wher 
called upon, he merely presented a copy 
of his address to Mr. Macauley and said. 
“Here is a good speech, but I am not go- 
ing to give it.” The applause was ter- 
rific. However, in his prepared com- 
ment he explained the nation’s great- 
ness in industrial production as_ the 
result of setting up mass production for 
the benefit of the masses of consumers 
and the peculiarly American competitive 
effort to capture the public favor by ren- 
dering it the service it wants. It was 
competitive pressure alone which intro- 
duced shorter working hours in industry, 
labor-saving devices and machines, better 
plants and working conditions. He de- 
clared, “as long as the American people 
permit us to compete for their favor 
through further improvements in_ the 
mastery of mass production, no reason 
exists why the problems of the postwar 
future should cause us to fear or doubt. 
All that we need is @ better understanding 
of what makes the American way tick.” 

Returning to the subject of Ford again 
the tip is being passed around Detroit t 
watch for an atomic bomb to be dropped 
on the industry in the form of a radi- 
cally new approach to labor-management 
relationships. This could take one of 
several forms—plant-wide incentive sys- 
tems supported by the UAW-CIO, some 
form of profit sharing by employees, or 
participation in ownership of the company 
The younger Ford is extremely social- 
conscious and there are signs he may be 
preparing some startling innovations along 
the above lines. 

Some months ago STEEL described how 
the Ford management was working out 
incentive systems for application in the 
Ford steel mill departments, how they 
would result in reduced employment but 
increased earnings for those remaining 
at work, and how the UAW-CIO had 
accepted the proposals when all the cards 
were laid on the table. Perhaps such @ 
system, extended to all productive and 
nonproductive departments and “sold” to 
union leaders, would provide the answer 
to the serious trouble in which the in- 
dustry finds itself today on the score of 
productivity and efficiency. 
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In every automotive plant in the country the question engi- 
neers are asking is, ‘How can we assemble our cars BETTER 
and FASTER for LESS MONEY?” 


In arriving at the correct answer, these engineers are con- 
sulting the company whose entire resources and energy 
have been devoted EXCLUSIVELY to that accomplishment. 
And isn't that the logical thing to do first? 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. owes its amazing growth to 
constantly being able to produce new and better fastening 
devices that have cut assembly costs lower and lower. 
Shown here are but eight out of hundreds of SPEED NUT 
fasteners available NOW for better automotive assembly. 
The pioneer in self-locking nuts made from spring-steel is 
your best bet for quality, price and prompt delivery. Write 
for NEW automotive catalog today. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


2039 Fulton Road ° Cleveland 13, Ohio 


IN CANADA Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 

IN ENGLAND: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., London 

IN FRANCE: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A., Paris. 

IN AUSTRALIA. Simmonds Aerocessories, Pty. Ltd., Melbourne 
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HOWARD SPENCER 


Howard Spencer, inventor of the Ams- 
ler-Morton soaking pit, has joined the 
Salem Engineering Co., Salem, O. After 
attending Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, he became associated with Chap- 
man-Stein Co., Rust Engineering Co., 
Amsler-Morton Co., Loftus Engineering 
and Spencer Furnace Co. At present 
Mr. Spencer and Bert Hall, manager of 
Salem Engineering’s Canadian office are 
spending a short time at the company’s 
offices in England. 

(ae 

Dr. Francis C. Frary, director of re- 
search, Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected by the American 
Section, Society of Chemical Industry, to 
receive the Perkin medal in recognition 
of his outstanding accomplishments in 
the field of industrial research. Presenta- 
tion of the medal will be made Jan. 11, 
1946. 

—o— 

J. J. Smith has been appointed man- 
ager of the Schenectady plant, American 
Locomotive Co., New York, succeeding 
W. L, Lentz, who recently was promot- 
ed to vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing. Mr. Smith’s assistant man- 
agers are: David T. Coleman, in charge 
of personnel, and Walter C. Rockenstire, 
in charge of manufacturing. Mr. Smith 
has been with the company since 1944 
as assistant manager of the Schenectady 
plant. 

od 0 Sood 

Earnshaw Cook, chief metallurgist, 
American Brake Shoe Co., New York, is 
resigning Jan. 1. Mr. Cook has been 
with the company since 1933, and was 
appointed chief metallurgist in 1939. He 
also served as consulting _ metallurgist 
since 1943 for the Kellex Corp., New 
York, which was responsible for an im- 
portant phase in developing the atomic 
bomb. Mr. Cook will continue in a con- 
sulting capacity with the company and 
will engage in a limited amount of con- 
sulting work on steel mill and foundry 
problems. Raymond H. Schaefer will 
succeed him as chief metallurgist. Mr. 
Schaefer joined the company in 1940 as 
assistant foundry metallurgist, American 








FRANK J. DONOVAN 


Manganese Steel Division, Chicago 
Heights, IIll., and was transferred to the 
main plant in Mahwah, N. J. in 1943 
as assistant chief metallurgist. 

—o— 

Frank J, Donovan has been named to 
succeed A. Harold Frauenthal as presi- 
dent and general manager, Kaydon En- 
gineering Corp., Muskegon, Mich. Mr. 
Frauenthal has: been elevated to the new- 
ly created position, chairman of the 
board. J. F. Oehlhoffen, formerly as- 
sistant to the president, has been appoint- 
ed to the newly created position of vice 
president in charge of sales; G. A. Peters, 
formerly assistant secretary-treasurer, be- 
comes treasurer, and Mrs. Pernelle R. 
Finch will be secretary. Mr. Frauenthal 
organized the Kaydon corporation in 
1941 and Mr. Donovan has been asso- 
ciated with the organization as secretary- 
treasurer since its inception. 

—()-—= 

Fred C. Smith has been named director 
of quality, Tube Turns Inc., Louisville, 
Ky. Prior to joining the company in 
January, 1943, as chief metallurgist, he 
was field metallurgist for Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

—( 

William E. Klingeman has joined Pre- 
cision Welder & Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati, as chief engineer. Mr. Klingeman 
until recently was assistant sales man- 
ager, Federal Machine & Welder Co., 
Warren, O. 

—-()-— 

H. Vernon Stehl has been appointed 
district sales manager, Baltimore branch 
of the Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee. He 
succeeds Robert S. Schmieder, who re- 
cently was named general sales manager. 

—_—O— 

Lewis J. Male, assistant general super- 
intendent, Schenectady works, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
been appointed general superintendent 
succeeding Bernhard G. Tang who has 
retired after more than 45 years’ service 
with the company. Mr. Male was ap- 
pointed assistant general superintendent 
of the Schenectady works in June, 1944. 


Mr. Tang joined the company in 1898 
and has been general superintendent at 
Schenectady since 1928. 

—)— 


R. O. Nash has been appointed St, 
Louis district manager in charge of sales 


and service activities, Whitcomb Loco- 
motive Co., Rochelle, Ill. He previous- 
ly had served as special representative, 
Railroad Division, Socony-Vacuum Qj] 
Co. in St. Louis. 
—_0— 

C. F. Borden, former manager of the 

general sales service department, Geneva 


Steel Co., Geneva, Utah, has been named J 
district manager of sales for northem § 


California, Kaiser Co. Inc., Iron & Steel 
Division, Oakland, Calif. Richard L, 
Erlin has been appointed manager of 
sales service. 

—_O— 

Carle W. Blade has been appointed 
carbide representative in the southem 
and western Connecticut territory, Firth- 
Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. Mr. 
Blade will have his headquarters in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Andre Baudat, formerly supervisor of 
equipment engineering, Boeing Aircraft 
Co. of Canada, Vancouver, B. C., re- 
signed that position to take charge of all 
manufacturing operations for Sweden 
Freezer Mfg. Co., Seattle. 

—o— 

J. M. Livingston has been appointed 
sales engineer, Standard Transformer Co., 
Warren, O., and will have the northern 
sections of Illinois and Indiana as his ter- 
ritory. 

—o— 

Charles T. Evans Jr. has been appoint- 
ed chief metallurgist, Elliott Co., Jean- 
nette, Pa. Mr. Evans formerlyswas man- 
ager of the carbide department of the 
Titusville plant, Universal-Cyclops Steel 
Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 

—O-— 

Ralph W. Payne has been named 
southern representative on railway spe- 
cialties, general ‘castings and machine 
work, Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corp., 
Glassport, Pa. He will have offices in 
Washington. 

eS () 

J. E. Grannis has joined Westinghouse 
Electrie Corp., Pittsburgh, as sales de- 
velopment manager for the Electric Ap- 
pliance Division, Pacific Coast district. 
He will have headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. 

—O-—— 

Casper J. Sengenberger retires as chief 
accountant, Waukegan, IIl., works, Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, after 
more than 45 years’ service. Vincent N. 
Hossack has been appointed chief ac- 
countant at Waukegan succeeding him. 

—)— 

Reid B. Gray has been appointed di- 
rector of the Reynolds Research Institute, 
a subsidiary of Reynolds Metals Co., suc- 
ceeding Dr. Warren J. Mead, who has 
resigned to give more attention to his 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








juties as head of the geology depart- 
ment, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
logy. Associated with Mr. Gray will 
he J. Edward Spike, Boston, and Carl B. 
miin, Findlay, O. Emil Kern has been 
inted chief mechanical engineer of 
rolling mills and auxiliary equipment, 
heynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 
cer , Sone 


Nelson J. Reinhold, representing the 
ewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, and R. U. 
ackson representing Robins Conveyors 
nc. Passaic, N. J., a subsidiary com- 
pany, With H. N. Kepler, sales engineer, 
orm the staff of the newly opened 
harleston, W. Va. office of the Hewitt 
Rubber Corp. Mr. Reinhold formerly 
associated with the Cincinnati Rub- 
ber Co., and Mr. Kepler was transferred 
rom the Hewitt’s Washington office. 
—O-— 


‘ Winston C. E. Prins, consulting indus- 
trial engineer in the midwest for 15 
years prior to serving as consultant with 
the Navy Department, bureau of ships, 
has returned to Chicago to resume his 
professional work. During the war, Mr. 
Prins served as consultant to manufactur- 
ers and both Navy and private shipyards, 
also as special assistant to the industrial 
survey board of the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 
—o— 

Grant Sturgis has been appointed de- 
velopment engineer, parts and service 
operations, GMC Truck & Coach Di- 
vision, General Motors Corp., Detroit. 
Mr. Sturgis formerly was eastern ware- 
housing manager, Chevrolet Motor Co. 

—o—- 

Junius S. Morgan, member of the 
board, J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc., has 
been elected a director, Continental Can 
Co. Inc., New York. 

—_—(—— 
Arthur H. Brown, who has been asso- 
ciated with Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa, and subsidiaries since 1930, has 
been named manager of sales for Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity. 

——O— 
Wayne Brinkerhoff, formerly manager 
of technical data service, has been 
named advertising manager, B. F. Good- 
tich Chemical Co., Cleveland. Mr. 
Brinkerhoff has been with the company 
and its parent organization, B. F. Good- 
tich Co., Akron, for about two years, be- 
fore which he had for six years been on 
the advertising and public relations staff, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 

—()——- al 
R. P. Tyler has been elected a director, 
Macwhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis., succeed- 
ing Mrs. George S. Whyte, resigned. Mr. 
Tyler also is general sales manager of 
the company. 

<= 
R. D. Birge has been appointed De- 
troit representative, Philco Storage Bat- 
tery Division, Philco Corp., Philadelphia. 

eo, own 
Richard D. Elwell, who recently has 
been released from the Navy, has joined 
McKinsey & Co., New York, manage- 
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M. E. CUMMINGS 


ment consultants. Before the war, Mr. 


Elwell was head of the merchandise 
preparation department, Montgomery 
Ward & Co. Inc. 

—(— 


M. E. Cummings, previously manager, 
Sanderson works, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been appointed assistant to the president, 
Crucible Steel Co, of America, New 
York, and will be in charge of operations 
for Crucible’s specialty mills. E. T. 
Walton has been appointed assistant to 
the vice president and will be located in 
Pittsburgh. He formerly was associate 
director of metallurgy. R. K. Warren, 
previously chief mill metallurgist suc- 
ceeds Mr. Cummings as manager of the 
Sanderson works and R. Schempp has 
been appointed assistant to the works 
manager, Halcomb works, Syracuse. Mr. 
Schempp previously served as chief met- 
allurgist of the Syracuse district. L. S. 
Fulton, previously service metallurgist, 
Park works, Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed manager of alloy sales. J. D. 
White has been appointed consultant to 
the company and is located at the Chi- 
cago branch. He formerly was Chicago 
branch manager and recently completed 
50 years’ service with the company. E. 
K. Streeter, manager, Milwaukee branch, 
has been appointed Chicago branch man- 
ager, and he is succeeded by J. D. White 
Jr. Mr. White has returned to Crucible 
Steel after serving nearly five years in 
the United States Navy, retiring as com- 
mander. He previously was service en- 
gineer at the company’s St. Louis branch. 

—j— 


Elmer C. Salzman, vice president in 
charge of export operations, Robins Con- 
veyors Inc., Passaic, N. J., left Oct. 12 
to spend several months in England in 
an effort to bring the company’s activi- 
ties there up to the prewar level. 

on (oo 

George H. Tulley has been named as- 
sistant sales manager, Metals Refining 
Co., Hammond, Ind., a division of the 
Glidden Co., Cleveland. 

—o— 

William G. Succop has been named to 

succeed his father, the late Clarence F. 





CLYDE R. PATON 


Succop as president, American Roller 
Bearing Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Succop has 
been associated with the company for 
several years in sales and administrative 
capacities. Carl Knaak, general manager, 
retains that position and in addition has 
been elected executive vice president. 

Clyde R. Paton, until recently director 
of automotive engineering for Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, has been named 
consulting engineer by the Ford Motor 
Co., Dearborn, Mich., (Street, Oct. 8). 
In 1942, after 10 years as chief engineer 
at Packard, Mr. Paton joined Allison Di- 
vision, General Motors, later going to the 
African Middle East theater, where he 
investigated operational failures of air- 
craft, at the request of the AAF and the 
RAF. Following this assignment, he 
was named executive engineer of the Al- 
lison Division. In 1944, he was called 
back to Packard as engineer-in-charge 
to establish new aircraft engine develop- 
ment and flight test facilties for the AAF 
at Toledo and Willow Run. 

—_—O— 

Frank C. Tippery has been appointed 
works manager of the Ithaca, N. Y. plant, 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, a division of 
Borg-Wamer Corp. Mr. Tippery former- 
ly was with Ford Motor Co. 

—o— 

Robert B. Ackerman has been elected 
vice president and E. B. Williams, vice 
president in charge of engineering, Amer- 
ican Ship Building Co., Cleveland. Dur- 
ing the war Mr. Ackerman served as 
vice president and treasurer, Delta Ship- 
building Co., New Orleans, a subsidiary 
of the American Ship Building Co. Mr. 
Williams formerly was vice president in 
charge of engineering at Delta. 

—0-- 

J. W. Kern has been appointed region- 
al manager of the territory which in- 
cludes California, Arizona and western 
Nevada, Replacement Division, Perfect 
Circle Co., Hagerstown, Ind. He re- 
places Jack Taylor who has been trans- 
ferred to the factory. Mr. Kern recently 
has been honorably discharged from the 
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DAVID F. AUSTIN 


Who has been elected vice president, sales, 
United States Steel Corp. of Delaware, Pitts- 
burgh, noted in STEEL, Oct. 8 issue, p. 95. 


Navy after serving for almost five years. 
William E. Hays has been assigned a 
southwest district and will make his 
headquarters in Tulsa, Okla. 


— a 

Dr. Wendell F. Hess, professor of met- 
allurgical engineering and head of the 
welding laboratory, Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute, Troy, N. Y., has been elec- 
ted president, American Welding Society. 
He assumed office at the society’s an- 
nual meeting held in New York, Oct. 18. 

——()}— 

B. M. Davenport, formerly affiliated 
with Wm. Sellers & Co. Inc., Philadel- 
phia, has become connected with A. 
Milne & Co., New York, as a member 
of its Philadelphia office sales staff. W. J. 


T. F. DORSEY 


Who has been appointed general manager, 
Fort Pitt Division, Pitts+urgh Steel Foundry 
Corp., Glassport, Pa., STEEL, Oct. 8 issue, p. 95. 


Perreault has been appointed to the com- 
pany’s sales staff in Chicago. Mr. Per- 
reault formerly was associated with the 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
and for the past three years has served 
in the inspection department, Chicago 
Ordnance. 
—0— 

Abner L. Cohen, M. Cohen & Sons Co., 
Cleveland, has been elected president, 
Norther Ohio chapter, Institute of Scrap 
Iron & Steel Inc., succeeding David C. 
Holub, D. C. Holub & Co., Akron. Mr. 
Cohen also becomes a member of the 
board of directors of the national insti- 
tute. Other officers of the chapter in- 
clude: First vice president, Jack Levand, 
Luria Bros. & Co. Inc., Cleveland; sec- 





FLOYD ROSE 


Who has been elected chairman of the board, 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa., « 
noted in STEEL, Oct. 15 issue, p. 102, 


ond vice president, Manly R. Burgin? 
Summer & Co., Cleveland; secretary, 


A 
av 
ont 


nd 


ort 
um 


Joseph B. Horwitz, Joseph B. Horwitz Co,fbase 


Cleveland; and treasurer, Browne A. Sha- 
pero, Max Friedman Co., 
David C. Holub, retiring chairman of the 


Cleveland, gmun 


chapter, was elected chairman of the ex.{poin 


ecutive committee. 
—o— 


It 


full 


John H. Greenland has been electedgdust 


vice president in charge of manufactur- 


vers! 


ing, Hickok Electrical Instrument Co.jP 


Cleveland. 
Hickok organization in June, 19438, as 
assistant general manager and director of 
labor relations. Paul Willour, who has 
been controller and assistant treasurer, 
has been promoted to treasurer. 





OBITUARIES... 


John D. Croneweth, 84, co-founder 
and chairman of the board, Great Lakes 
Foundry Sand Co., Detroit, died in Henry 
Ford Hospital in that city, Oct. 14, after 
a brief illness. 

a, 

Gordon G. Campbell, 52, president, 
Oxford Tool Co., Philadelphia, died Oct. 
13 at his home in Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Mr. Campbell! had been president of the 
Oxford company since 1932. 

4) 

Fred W. Miller, 62, president, Hinsdale 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, died Oct. 12 in 
Evanston, IIl. 

—)—— 

Robert L. Spencer, 58, dean, Univer- 
sity of Delaware’s School of Engineer- 
ing for more than 17 years, and at one 
time combustion engineer for the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., died at his home in 
Newark, Del., recently. 

—_O— 

Whittier Perdue, 76, consulting engi- 
neer, Ramapo Ajax Division, American 
Brake Shoe Co., died Oct. 12 in Chicago. 


Mr. Perdue had served as chief engineer 
of the Ramapo Ajax Corp., prior to its 
becoming a division of American Brake 
Shoe Co. 

— )— 

Harry Guilbert, 63, director of safety 
and personnel, Pullman Co., Chicago, 
died Oct. 10. 

—o— 

Cal Sivright, 59, who retired in 1944 
as chairman, Oliver Corp., Chicago, for- 
merly the Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 
died Oct. 10 in Evanston, Ill. He be- 
came associated with the company in 
1930. 

— 

Richard W. Pearce, 70, since 1924, 
secretary-treasurer, Eggers Iron Co., Chi- 
cago, died Oct. 10 in Oak Park, Ill. 

—_—O— 

Frank H. Otis, 87, Utica, N. Y., who 
at one time operated the Otis Machine 
Works, Rochester, N. Y., died recently in 
Utica. 

HH) 

John X. Farrar, 56, assistant secretary 
and advertising manager, Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, O., died Oct. 11 in that 


city. He had been with the company 
for 32 years. 
—, 

Carl E. Gebuhr, 64, assistant sales 
manager, Giddings & Lewis Machine 
Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., died Oct. 
13 in a Chicago hospital. Mr. Gebuhr 
had been associated with the machine 
tool company for 35 years. 

—O-— 

Edward G. Gustafson, 60, treasurer, 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi- 
cago, died Oct. 12 in that city. He had 
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been asscciated with the company since 


1903, serving as treasurer for 30 years. 
—-O-—— 

Alfred J. Klug, 60, sales representa- 
tive in the Cleveland area for the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harri- 
son, N. J., died Oct. 14 in Cleveland. 

aon, enue 

George V. Blades, 61, co-founder and 
head of Camm Blades Machinery Co., 
Milwaukee, manufacturers’ agent, di 
recently in that city. 

a 

Col. Melvorne J. McCombs, president 
and general manager, Buckeye Tools 
Corp., Dayton, O., died recently. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
POSTWAR plans of the Navy assure 
the West Coast of an expanded system 
pf naval bases, a fact of importance to a 
number of corporations engaged in 
metal production and fabrication. 


Accoiding to reports reaching here, the 
Navy plans to maintain fleet operation 
centers at San Francisco, at San Pedro 
and at San Dieco in southern California, 
d on the Puget Sound in the Pacific 
- BurgingNorthwest. In addition it will retain a 
secretary gnumber of training schools, amphibious 
rwitz Co,fbases, air stations, small repair bases, 
ie A. Sha.flaboratoiies, reserve berthing sites, am- 
‘leveland munition and supp'y depots, hospitals 
an of thegand medical research centers at various 
of the ex.gpoints on the Pacific Coast. 

It is understood the Navy is seeking 
ll operation of a number of private in- 
dustrial plants so that immediate con- 
version to Navy needs can be accom- 
plished if and when such plants are need- 
ed. They include the following Cali- 
fornia companies: American Forge Co. 
at Berkeley, National Supply Co. at Tor- 
e, Pacific States Steel Corp. at Niles, 
Phelps-Dodge Copper Co. at Los An- 
geles and Western Gear Works at Los 
igeles. 

The Navy plans to retain its interest 
in several major shipyard facilities on 
the Pacific Coast, including Bethlehem 
Steel Co. yards at San Francisco and 
San Pedro; General Engineering & Dry- 
dock Co, at Alameda; Los Angeles Ship- 
building & Drydock Co., San Pedro; and 
United Engineering Co., Alameda. 
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: New Plant Expansions 
machine 


New industrial developments on the 
West Coast continue to be featured by 
plant expansion projects in preparation 
for an increasing slice of postwar busi- 
ness. Latest announcements come from 
two major California companies, Food 
Machinery Corp, and Paraffine Cos. Inc. 

Food Machinery plans to spend ap- 
proximately $3 million on development 
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resenta- " . . 
Worthe of new lines, with approximately a third 
Harri. #" the amount going for research to find 


new and improved ways of producing 
heaper and bette: foods. 

Paraffine Cos., largest West Coast pro- 
ry Co, grace? of linoleum and an important mak- 
t. died of paints and building materials, plans 

‘ to invest heavily in research. It has an- 
nounced plans for an increase in research 
facility construction. 

The Geneva Steel Works near Provo, 
Utah, has been ordered to close before 
Nov. 12. The plant is completing all 
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avy To Maintain Expanded System 
Of Naval Bases on Pacific Coast 


Fleet operation centers to be continued at important points. 
Training schools, amphibious bases, air stations and repair 
facilities to be retained on sizable scale. Decision is important 
to metalworking industries on Coast 


war orders for ship plates and has no 
backlog of other business. Present pay- 
roll of 2400 workers is expected to be cut 
to 690 within the next syeek or two. 
Whether Geneva éyer will open again 
now is a question which only the gov- 


~™* » 


ernment’s surplus property disposers can 
settle. At present only one firm bid has 
been put into writing—that of Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp., which offered to 
lease the plant providing the govern- 
ment would invest an additional $73 mil-. 
lion for supp'emental facilities. 

Western mining interests fear a pro- 
posed reduction in congressional appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Mines will 
result in closing of numerous metal re- 
search centers. Among those which 
probably would be affected in the West 
are iron and steel laboratories main- 
tained by the Bureau of Mines at Red- 
ding, Calif., and Laramie, Wya,, alumina 
pilot plants in the Pacific Northwest and 
magnesium research centers at Boulder 
City, Nev., and Salt Lake City. 


Jobs Go'Begging in Los Angeles with Idle 


War Workers Declining Lower Pay Positions 


LOS ANGELES 
UNFILLED jobs in all categories in 
the Los Angeles area last week were at 
a postwar high of 56,212. The best avail- 
able analysis indicates thousands of work- 
ers formerly employed at high wartime 
wages are refraining from accepting jobs 
at lower wages. 


Metal industries in the area report the 
labor situation is uncritical, with some 
workers needed, particularly in unskilled 
requirements, alihough in the main plants 
are adequately manned. The one ex- 
ception is in foundries. 

The ouilook for production in general 
is optimistic. During the’ next 12 
months it is expected automotive manu- 
facture will increase 167 per cent over 
any previous year’s record. Refrigerator 
makers and builders of small motorized 
appliances see a 1000 per cent inciease 
in the next few years, 

Washing machines and vacuum clean- 
ers will figure in a development having 
the proportions of a major industry with- 
in the next 20 months. 

According to industry leaders, about 
400,000 cars will be assembled here dur- 
ing the coming year, compared with the 
highest prewar record cf 154,C00 a year. 

G. T. Bergstrom, plant manager of 
the American Can Co. factory at 4815 
Santa Fe Ave., announced last week that 
production of cans for vacuum packed 
coffee for civilians will commence about 
Nov. l. 

Western steel users are formed into a 
syndicate with sufficient capital to buy 
the Geneva mill at Provo, Utah. or the 
Kaiser Co. mill at Fontana, Calif., and 
are ready to do so in the event that other 
groups do not act first, Kenneth T. Nor- 
ris, president, Norris Stamping & Mfg. 
Co., Los Angeles, said last week. 

The Los Angeles manufacturer said 
he had conferred with Stuart Syming- 
ton, Surplus Property Administrator, and 
John W. Snyder, reconversion director, 


as well as others in the administration. 

“They told me they are cognizant of 
the West’s problem,” he said. “They 
want it worked out. It is generally ac- 
cepted hy western steel men that the 
best method is to make a cash offer foz 
the Fontana mill, based upon the federal 
loan on the mill.” 

This roffer, he indicated would be 
based on an overall loan of $115,000,000 
on the mill, made, however, at the ex- 
traordinary costs in operation during war- 
time. Such costs would need supnort of 
a steel price of $185 a ton in the face of 
a current $46 a ton average in the in- 
dustry—an obvious impossibility. 

Mr. Norris reiterated the western view- 
point that eastern prices plus water 
freight computed from Maryland is be- 
ing charged for steel actually made at 
Torrance or Pittsburg, Calif. 

The syndicate, he said, will insist that 
old style pricing policies he discarded, 
regardless of what organization eventual- 
ly takes over eiiher or both of. the new 
western wartime mills. 

J. F. Bone, Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce official, predited that “some- 
thing very definite is in the making and 
an announcement may be made within 
the next ten days.” 

Other southern California industzial- 
ists, inc'uding Alden G. Roach, president, 
Consolidated Steel Corp., and E. S. 
Dulin, president, Byron Jackson Co., ex- 
pressed viewpoints similar to that of Mr. 
Norris. 

Mr. Roach said that steel that brings 
$40 a ton in Pittsburch, sells for $64.60 
when delivered ty rail to Los Angeles. 
Shipments by rail and water bring a 
price there of $55. The Kaiser Steel Co. 
mill at Fontana charges the full $64.60 
price in agreement with the RFC. 

He declared that the West Coast com- 
panies are entitled to prices on steel 
rolled here that would make such steel 
competitive with that rolled in the East. 
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WING TIPS 


Commercial airlines add 4034 miles to routes in first three 
quarters, bringing total to 66,971 miles. Additions in past two 
years exceed total mileage of 17 years ago. Seven domestic 
carriers involved in major additions made this year 


NETWORK of air routes available for 
the transportation of passengers, airmail, 
and cargo in the United States was in- 
creased by 4034 miles in the first three 
quarters of 1945. The total number of 
route miles which the airlines are now 
authorized to fly by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has reached the all-time high of 
66,971, according to a survey made by 
the Air Transport Association of America. 

The new routes added to the domestic 
airline system of the United States up 
to Oct. 1, 1945, followed the establish- 
ment of 8435 miles of new routes in 
1944, The total of 12,469 undertaken 
in these two wartime years substantially 
exceeded the country’s entire system of 
airways only 17 years ago. 

The principal awards of new mileage 


thus far this year have involved seven 
domestic carriers, while others related 
to comparatively minor terminal changes. 
The largest single new extension in the 
history of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
was made when Delta Air Lines received 
a certificate to add 1224 miles to its sys- 
tem, both to the North and South. From 
Cincinnati, Delta was authorized to reach 
Chicago via Anderson, Muncie, and New- 
castle. From Knoxville it was authorized 
to fly to Asheville and Greenville-Spart- 
ansburg. From there, one branch will go 
to Columbia and Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, while another branch will go to 
Augusta, Savannah, Brunswick, Jackson- 
ville, and Miami. 

Other major additions were: 

American Airlines received a met addi- 





ALUMINUM TRUCK: 


This lightweight hand truck, built by Northrop 
Gaines Inc. for the peacetime industrial market, weighs about as much 


as one of the 30-lb aluminum ingots stacked on its chassis. 
trucks are built by aircraft fabricating methods developed by Northrop 
Aircraft Inc., Hawthorne, Calif., parent company of Northrop Gaines 


The hand 











tion of 653 miles to its system as the § 
sult of a reshuffling of three routes 
the northeast section of the count 
This same company also gained 48 mi 
as a result of linking Syracuse, Eli 4% 
Corning, Binghamton, and Scrant 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Mid-Continent Airlines linked New q 
leans with Tulsa, via Shreveport, Te 
kana, Fort Smith and Muskogee 
resulting gain of 584 miles. 

Continental Air Lines was certificat 
for 519 new miles with a route betwe 
Hobbs and Tulsa via Lubbock, Wie 
Falls and Oklahoma City. 

Eastern Air Lines was a gainer to t 
extent of 693 miles with an extensi 
from Columbia, S. C., to Detroit * 
Charlotte - Winston - Salem, Greens! 9% 
High Point, N. C., Roanoke, Va., A & 
and Cleveland. 

Colonial Airlines was given a.7 
mile addition to its system by - 
bination of route extensions, thi 
of which was to give this com 
link between Washington and New 
in this country, with Ottawa, as w 
Montreal in Canada. From Washir 
the new set-up will take Colonial thn 
Baltimore, Reading, Scranton-W' )§@ 
Barre, Binghamton, Syracuse and Wau 
town to Massena, N. Y. Thence 
branch will go to Ottawa and the ot§ 
to Montreal. The line will still oper f 
to Montreal from New York City i 
Burlington, Vt. From Burlington uf 
now authorized also to go to Massen 
thence to Ottawa. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines gains 4 
miles and a link between Rochest 
N. Y., and Washington, with a route t 
will now tie in Williamsport, Elmi 
Corning, Rochester and Buffalo. 


Curtiss-Wright To Build 
New Model of the Seaha 


Production of a new model of # 
‘Seahawk scout plane will be started eat 
in 1946 by the Columbus, O., plant 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. To be known 
the SC-2, the new plane will be an @ 
proved version of the original Seahaw 

Commitments for the purchase of 
small number of these planes have bet 
received by the company from the Na 
Bureau of Aeronautics. Employment 
the next few months will not be affed 
by this development, it was pointed ¢ 
because production of the plane is 
scheduled to begin until early next 





Timm Industries Inc. To 
Build Vacuum Cleaners 


Formation of Timm Industries In 
wholly owned subsidiary of Timm / 
craft Corp. to take over the producti 
of the Timm vacuum cleaner and to 
a large order for the manufacture of 
drink vending machines has been 4 
nounced in Los Angeles by Roy B. Bu 
ley, president of the new unit. 
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When heavy cuts and heavy feeds are being 
taken on nickel steel . .. and peak produc- 
tion is to be achieved -.z.;: it is essential to 
maintain”accurate cutting-edges with long 
intervals between grinds. 


Here is a case where a manufacturer's pref- 
erence for Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oil 
is based on that type of periormance. 


Material ............ beaten. secre e eat, 2000 


SUNOCO EMULSIFYING CUTTING OIL... 


Proves its Worth Under Severe Operating-Conditions, lengthens Life of Tools, Cuts Down Re-Grindings 





Sunoco has won the approval of leading ma 

chine-tool builders and metal-working plants 
for its outstanding work in a wide variety of 
tough metal-cutting operations like this on 
alloy steels, forgings, and other jobs where 
carbide tools are indicated. 


The outstanding lubricating, heat-absorbin< 
and rust-preventive qualities of Sunoco 
make possible longer runs between regrinds, 
greater accuracy, better finish, lewer rejects, 
and worthwhile savings in production-time. 
Let a test, run on Sunoco in your own plant, 
under your own operating conditions, con- 
gece you. 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Speonsers of the Suncce News-V vice of the Air —Lowell Thomas 
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i'-» SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS| | 


OILS FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





WING TIPS 

















NOSE HANGARS: Novel variation of standard Quonset structure provides 
nose hangars for fighter planes based on Guam. Shelters are used prim- 
arily for repair operations. U. S. Navy photo 








Find Greater Safety, Efficiency, Economy 
Made Possible by Reversible Propellers 


GREATER safety, greater efficiency, 
and greater passenger comfort jn addi- 
tion to an impressive saving in operating 
costs is made possible by the use of re- 
versible propellers on large, high-per- 
formance, land-planes. 

These are-the conclusions of three air- 
craft engineers who presented their find- 
ings on weight reduction of aircraft 
braking systems to the Aeronautic Meet- 
ing of the Southern California Section 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
in Los Angeles recently. 

The trio included: Wendell E. El- 
dred, landing gear design group engi- 
neer of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp.; Henry H. Kerr, manager of aero- 
nautical sales, Hayes Industries Inc., air- 
craft wheel brake manufacturer; and 
Harold If, Warden, installations manager 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp., Propeller Divi- 
sion, 

They concluded that by using reversi- 
ble propellers, airlines could increase 
payload and safety, decrease mainte- 
nance costs, lower initial cost, reduce 
brake system weight, and achieve great- 
er passenger comfort, all while cutting 
operating costs. 

To conduct their tests, a total of 70 
landings and taxj runs were made with 
various combinations of wheel brakes 
and reversed propellers on a 100,000-Ib 
Consolidated B-32 four-engine bomber, 
the first production aircraft to be 
equipped with reversible propellers. 

The report stated that although the 
weight of the B-32’s wheel brake system 
was reduced by 407 pounds, its landing 
run was substantially shortened by the 
use of reversible propellers and the 
smaller brakes. Based on airline esti- 
mates conservatively set at $30 per year 


+ 
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valuation per pound of weight saved 
the engineers predicted that airlines 
might thus realize an annual saving of 
$12,000 or more for each aircraft of 
such size jn operation. 

The capacity for stopping aircraft with 
reversible propellers and smaller brake 
system is indicated by figures on one of 
the test runs. The aircraft employing 
100 per cent normal braking and no re- 
versing of propellers required a landing 
run of 2230 feet. With reversible pro- 
pellers and only half brakes the aircraft 
was landed in 1075 feet. 

Brake jerking has been a common 
pilot and passenger complaint in the past 
due priacipally to maladjusted hydraw 
lic system, unequal pressure, brakes of 
unequal wear, etc. Since these factors 
disappear when aerodynamic braking is 
used, the engineers expect that the use 
of reverse thrust will mean a smoother 
and more uniform landing-roll stop. 

They also said that safety is increased 
by the presence of two completely inde- 
pendent braking systems. Although the 
wheel brake system size can be greatly 
reduced when used with propeller brak- 
ing, it can serve alone, in an emergency, 
to stop the aircraft within the specified 
limit as proved by these tests. 

Further, combined braking, they said, 
cannot: be overstressed due to the addi- 
tional safety when forced to land on 
small emergency aitports or if obstruc- 
tions accidentaly appear on the runways 
of adeanate size airnorts. Also, propel- 
ler braking is equally effective on icy 
or wet runways as on dry concrete. 

Another major safety factor is the abil- 
ity to reverse either the two inboard 
or the two outhoard propellers as well 
as all four simultaneously. In the event 









of an inoperative engine, the remaining 
pair of unaffected propellers can be re- 
versed. 

Finally, they pointed out that equip- 
ping standard propellers with the re- 
verse feature in no way decreases the 
original aircraft performance efficiency 
but, rather, improves the performance 
through weight reduction. 


Aircraft Paris Plants Are 
Offered for Sale by RFC 


An aircraft parts plant occupying ap- 
proximately 4% acres at Cicero and Di- 
vision Streets, Chicago, is being offered 
for sale or lease by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. 

The property, formerly operated by the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.. 
adjoins a tract of 2% acres which may be 
acquired, if desired. The building, of 
210,000 square feet, on the site is fac- 
tory-type, two stories, of brick, rein- 
forced concrete and terra-cotta construc- 
tion, with monitor-type roof. It con- 
tains a sprinkler system and three ele- 
vators and is equipped with fluorescent 
and incandescent lighting. 

Equipment consists of machine and 
portable tools, production items, furniture 
and fixtures, 

The Birmingham (Alabama) plant for- 
merly operated by the Bechtel-McCone 
Corp. for aircraft modification, also is 
being offered for sale or lease by RFC. 
The property consists of 254 acres of 
government-owned land and 58 acres 
under 20-year lease. Buildings include 
modification, administration, — training, 
production, flight operations, paint and 
10 minor structures of wood. Total floor 
area: 1,440,000 square feet. 

Equipment includes machinery used in 
aircraft modification together with furni- 
ture and fixtures. , 


Seek Part of Convair Plant 
To Build Midget Automobiles 


Negotiations for a lease of 45,000 sq ft 
of floor space in the Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. plant 2 at San Diego, 
Calif., are reported under way by the 
Defense Plant Corp. and a newly organ- 
ized corporation, the Bobbi Motor Car 
Co. The Bobbi company was formed 
to manufacture a 2-cylinder midget au- 
tomobile with plastic body. 

S. A. Williams, San Diego, is presi- 
dent of the Bobbi Motor Car Co. The 
proposed car would be powered by twin 
one-cylinder gasoline engines located in 
the rear and would have a centrifugal 
action clutch and chain drive, eliminat- 
ing need for differential and transmission 
assemblies. Its backers say the car would 
develop about 16 horsepower, travel 50 
miles on a gallon of gasoline, have a 
speed of 60 miles an hour, use standard 
wheels and tires, weigh less than 500 
pounds and sell for $399. 
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We Chose HOBART WELDERS 
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ewe tried ‘em all — 


Yessir! After looking over Hobart’s “Practical 
Design for Arc Welding,” we decided that weld- 
ing was exactly what we needed to step-up our 
production of civilian goods . . . to better meet 
competition. Our first thought was to purchase 
equipment, but something told us better. ..so we 
hired experienced welding operators first... 
weldors that were welding long before the war 
began and really knew their business. Well sir! 
They chose Hobart “Simplified” Welding, so we 
newcomers followed suit, however, I must admit 
we had Hobart in mind right along. You know, 
management is a pretty good judge of equip- 
ment, its lasting qualities, etc., and Hobart’s 
design sold us ... the experienced weldors only 
confirmed this decision. They liked the welding 
qualities...we liked the lasting qualities, we're 
all satisfied and wouldn't have any other make. 














®We here at Hobart suggest that you 
do the same... try “Simplified” 
Welding on that difficult welding 
job ...see for yourself why it is the 
fastest selling welder on the market. 


HOBART BROS. CO., Box §T-1953, Troy, Ohio 





| Try'em and you'll 
prefer them. 


Handy Vest 
Pocket Guide for = 
Weldors. Con- ie 

tains Tables, 

Charts, and other 

valuable  infor- y : ae 

motion that every C ee HOBART BROS. CO., BOX ST-1053, TROY, OHIO 


weldor can use. 4 - Pe 
Send for it today! A Better Rod for Every pss gp 3 es - ie Please send me more information on this ‘'Practical Design 
Use Cou ! Hobart laboratories make rods for . , ine pe : - 
_ each specific job. It is tested—im- a mee for Arc Welding'’ that I've been hearing so much about. Also, 
proved — periected — order Hobart vs 
—S oe and you'll under- ve 4 
stand why they're the choice ‘ : ' copies ‘‘Weldors' Guide."’ 
of those who want quality. ‘ : ‘ 
Write for your price list. 


OBART Semple 


arc welders 


ne of the World's Largest Builders of Arc Welders 


















include information on items checked below as well as. 


C) Electric Drive Welder (] Gasoline Drive Welder 
(] Welding Generator Only [] A. C. Transformer Welder 






ADDRESS. 





ACTIVITIES 





Work Starts on 
Brazilian Steel 
Plant Foundry 


Dual purpose facility to cost 
$1,850,000 and will be one of 
most unusual foundries in the 
Western Hemisphere 


CONSTRUCTION of a foundry—one 
of the most unusual in the Western 
Hemisphere—for the large Brazilian Na- 
tional Steel project at Volta Redonda, 
Brazil, has been started. 

The foundry, according to Roy I. 
Jones, head of the Industrial Engineer- 
ing Division of Giffels & Vallet Inc., L. 
Rossetti, associated engineers and archi- 
tects, Detroit, who designed the com- 
plete foundry project, will produce in- 
got molds and stools, iron grain and 
chilled rolls, steel rolls, miscellaneous 
iron, steel and nonferrous castings. The 
foundry which will cost approximately 
$1,850,000 will pioneer in many ways 
the reduction of hand labor and the im- 
proving of working conditions in the 
Brazilian foundry industry. 

The foundry is a dual purpose facility. 
Half of the space is devoted to highly 
mechanized production systems for the 
regular supply of ingot molds and stools. 
The remaining half ‘of the foundry is 
primarily for production of castings to 
keep the mill equipment in constant op- 
eration, and has facilities and equipment 
capable of producing any casting in the 
entire steel mill. 

The foundry is designed so that ingot 
molds may be poured with hot blast fur- 
nace metal direct from the open-hearth 
mixers. Its equipment includes a cu- 
pola, air furnace, electric furnace, mono- 
phase furnace, nonferrous metal furnace, 
annealing furnaces, pit type ingot mold 
ovens, a completely mechanized sand 
conditioning and distribution system, 
casting and cleaning equipment, roll turn- 
ing lathes, and ingot mold milling equip- 
ment. 

The jobbing nature of this foundry’s 
operations requires that it be, in addition 
to an ingot mold foundry, a steel foundry 
one week, an iron foundry the next, and 
perhaps a roll foundry the following 
week. This gave rise to the require- 
ment that, in addition to the charging of 
the cupola, the are furnace and air fur- 
nace would need to be charged at various 
times both with cold charges and with 
hot charges for duplexing. 

The foundry has been designed for 
ready expansion to provide an-additional 
150 per cent capacity. Construction of 
the foundry is expected to be completed 
in about nine months, about the time 
when the main portion of the steel mill 
will be completed. 
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STEEL SILO: A. O. 
Smith Corp., Mil- 
waukee, has de- 
veloped a glass- 
lined steel silo 
which is unloaded 
mechanically at 
the bottom and 
which utilizes the 
exhaust from the 
engine used to 
power the un- 
loading mecha- 
nism to prevent 
spoilage of the 
ensilage by forc- 


silo. This sketch 
shows principal 
features 
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INSIDE AND OUT 
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Peter... s. 


Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Automatic Temperature Control Co, 
Inc., Philadelphia, has announced that 
George Goodman, specialist in industria] 
instrumentation and control equipment, 
has opened a new office at 1901 St. 
Paul St., Baltimore 18. 

—_ = 

Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
has purchased the plant, equipment, 
and inventories of the Hoffman Gas & 
Electric Heater Co., Louisville, and will 
operate it as Clayton & Lambert’s Hoff- 
man Division. 

ao, a 

Continental Can Co, Inc., New York, 
has broken ground for a can plant in 
a model industrial community in Sacra- 
mento, Calif, The new plant will employ 
between 200 and 400 men and women. 

—(—— 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., was 
one of 38 firms in the Philadelphia area 
honored recently for outstanding con- 
tributions to American industrial pro- 
gress in the last half century. 


— , wan 
American Locomotive Co., New York, 
has purchased 11 of the 12 buildings 
erected by the government on _ land 
leased at the company’s Schenectady, 





N. Y., plant. Some of the buildings willf 
be devoted to development of a new 
line of diesel locomotives. The company 
is 95 per cent reconverted from wai 
work, 
—o— 
Superset Brush Co., Bellows Falls, Vt, 
has leased its entire production facili 
ties and services for three years to 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
to supplement the latter firm’s produc- 
tion while postwar demands for brushes 
are heavy. 
cannot Diiagien 
Foote Mineral Co., Philadelphia, pro- 
cessor of metals, alloys, ores and chem- 
icals, has announced removal of its§ 
entire offices to 12 East Chelten Ave. 
Philadelphia 44. 
ater , Vane 
Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, has an- 
nounced a contract for more than $1 
million for manufacture of 5 hp one- 
cylinder gasoline engines at its Burling 
ton, Vt., plant for the Warren City Mfg. 
Co., Warren, O. 
ay , waa 
Dover Industries Inc., Chicago 18, 4 
new enterprise organized to do mant- 
facturing and jobbing of metal articles 
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requiring plated finishes, has started 


operations at its plant, 2929 North 
Campbell Ave. 
pee, eon 
American Welding & Engineering 


































Corp., Milwaukee, plans to build an ad- 
ditional factory building. 
—(-—= 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., Con- 
nersville, Ind., is making extensive im- 
provements in its offices at the plant 
in Connersville. . 
aay , Sane 


International Detrola Corp., Detroit, 
has sold its Indianapolis machine tool 
plant and equipment to F. L. Jacobs Co., 
Detroit. International Detrola has trans- 
ferred production and servicing of Libby 
turret lathes to its Elkhart, Ind., plant. 

aa 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
plans a $500,000 addition to its Keene, 
N. H., plant to increase production of 
brush handles and staple-set brushes. 

(ae 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has opened a laboratory at 420 
South San Pedro St., Los Angeles, where 
western industry may submit for study 
its problems in high frequency heating. 
Director of the laboratory is Dr. Russell 
A. Neilsen, research engineer. 

—(— 

Chicago Steel Service Co., Chicago, 
has opened new offices at 757 North 
Broadway, Milwaukee, under direction of 
Joe Viall, district manager. Hugo Jensen 
has been appointed assistant district man- 
ager. Paul H. Schlei, Fon du Lac, Wis., 
will resume his former post as salesman 
upon release from the Army. 

—o— 


Western Electric Co. Inc., New York, 
will construct an electronic components 
plant at Allentown, Pa. When operating 
at capacity the plant will employ 1500 
people, A year will be required to com- 


plete the plant after construction begins. 
—_——0-— 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., reported that 45 per cent of its 
stockholders are women, 43 per cent are 
men, and 12 per cent are business enter- 
prises. 


Arms-Franklin Corp. Buys 
Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co. 


The Arms-Franklin Corp., Youngs- 
town, has purchased control of the 
Taylor-Wilson Mfg, Co., McKees Rocks, 
re; 

New officers of Arms-Franklin are: 
M. I. Arms, chairman and executive vice 
president; H. M. Wilson, president; J. A. 
McColm Jr., treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary; and O, A. Christiansen, secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 

Raymond T. Klempay, formerly with 
the McKay Machine Co., Youngstown, 
has been appointed assistant chief engi- 
neer of Arms-Franklin, and is located 
in the latter firm’s offices in the Mahon- 
ing Bank Bldg., Youngstown. Also 
located there is Alfred E. Balke, jn- 
dustrial engineer for Arms-Franklin. Mr. 
Balke formerly was with the Youngs- 
town Foundry & Machine Co, and the 
Continental Foundry & Machine Co. 


Mesta Machine To Furnish 
Mill for Allegheny Ludlum 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Brackenridge, Pa., has ordered from 
Mesta Machine Co., West Homestead, 
Pa., a continuous mill for cold rolling of 
stainless and silicon strip steel. 

The four-high mill, consisting of four 
stands, will be installed at Allegheny 
Ludlum’s plant at West Leechburg, Pa. 
Installation will be completed in about 
six to eight months. 
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are, left to right: Robert R. Gent, 








FOUR STARS: Gent Machine Co., South Euclid, O., has been 


Capt. George Leonard, Arthur Gent, and Lt. Col. A. F. Witte 





« 


awarded 
the fourth star on its Army-Navy “E” burgee in recognition of shipping 
110 million fuze parts during the war. Shown at the award ceremony 


William A. Gent, Richard W. Gent, 
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Two Steel Corp. 
Units Planning 
Improvements 


Projects to modernize National 
Tube Co.’s Lorain, O., plant 
and American Bridge Co.'s 
Gary, Ind., plant announced 


TWO United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiaries, the National Tube Co. and the 
American Bridge Co., last week an- 
nounced plans to modernize and improve 
production facilities. Both projects are 
part of a long-range program begun be- 
tore the war by U. S. Steel subsidiaries. 

National Tube Co. plans to improve fa- 
cilities for manufacture of buttweld pipe 
at its Lorain, O., works. The project is 
designed to improve production methods 
and to meet requirements of new housing 
construction. Under the program, produc- 
tion of standard pipe in buttweld sizes, 
three inches and smaller, by National 
Tube Co. would be concentrated at 
Lorain, according to C. R. Cox, president 
of the company. Improvements which 
will increase efficiency of the Lorain butt- 
weld mills and related facilities are ex- 
pected to be completed in 1946. Further 
development of these operations already 
is under consideration, Mr. Cox said. 

American Bridge Co. plans to modernize 
its Gary, Ind., plant to meet increasing de- 
mands for fabricated steel. 

Output of the Gary plant is expected to 
be increased substantially by the changes 
that have been planned, according to L. A. 
Paddock, president of American Bridge 
Co. Working area of the plant will be in- 
creased by nearly 10 per cent. Rearrange- 
ment of fabricating facilities and produc- 
tion equipment, increase and centraliza- 
tion of the welding area, enlargement of 
the under-roof painting area, and reloca- 
tion and combination of certain service 
facilities are designed to improve postwar 
operations and service to customers. 


Units of Union Carbide 
To Build New Facilities 


Construction of facilities for distribut- 
ing oxygen and acetylene is planned for 
Mobile, Ala., and Miami, Fla., by the 
Linde Air Products, Co., a unit of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York. 

Another unit, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., also has announced 
plans for erection of a “Pyrofax” gas 
filling station at the Miami site. 

Plans for both the Miami and Mobile 
projects include space for a warehouse 
for Union Carbide. The Miami plant 
is expected to be operating about Nov. 
1, and the Mobile plant is expected to be 
in production about Dec. 1. 
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Seale 


WM MOLING 


Exceptionally efficient handling methods take care of move- 

ment in processing huge quantity and variety of materials. 

Program is developed for effective plant layout to promote 
ease and safety in handling operations 


FIVE hundred million Ib of material 
pass through the Erie works of the 
General Electric Co. in the course of a 
year. As received, it ranges in unit 
weight from a few pounds to more than 
10 tons. During manufacture, it must 
be carried over di tances ranging from 
a few feet between machines to more 
than a mile between buildings. 

But more remarkable than the magni- 





tude and complexity of the material- 
handling work is the simplicity with 
which it is done. All handling operations 
are performed according to a_ well- 
thought-out and continuously supervised 
plan which includes a program of sim- 
plification and standardization of both 
handling methods and handling equip- 
ment. 

It includes also a program governing 





By GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 


Division Manager 
Edison Storage Batte:y Division 
Thomas A. Edison Inc. 
West Orange, N. J. 


the layout of storage and manufacturing 
areas to insure accessibility of material, 
safety of traffic, ease of receiving, hand- 
ling, and dispatch within the various 
division:, and the elimination of bottle- 
necks and delays for loading and un- 
loading the industrial rail cars and the 
highway-type trucks and tractors used 
for iaterdivisional hauls. 

The operatinz zone of the Erie Works 
extends over an area of approximately 
one-half square mile. It contains some 
27,550 linear feet of paved roadway and 
14% miles of standard-gage railroad con- 
necti:g the various divisions and build- 
ings. 

Largely: because of the need for ex- 
peditious handling between as well as 
within the various divisions, standardiza- 
tion of method and equipment brings 
more than the usual advantages. To 
avoid needless waiting time and delays 
at transfer points, some means of quickly 
loading and unloading the interdivi ional 
carriers is necessary. To this end, any 
unit of material dispatched from one 
building must be adapted for ease of 
unloading by the ‘handlinz equipment 
available in the building to which it is 
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dispatched. This is more easily accom- 
plished when the methods and equip- 
ment throughout are, so far as possible, 
the same. 

Another reason standardization has 
more than its usual advantages is that 
the production is variable. During 
peace-time many divisions are engaged 
in different kinds of work at different 
times of the year. During the war, it 
was found necessary to convert entire 
divisions to different work. Thus the 
amou.t of handling work in the various 
divisions is not constant. But it can 
easily be equalized when standard hand- 
ling equipment is employed, merely by 
shifting the equipment from one division 
to another. 

The general methods of handling, both 
based on the unit-load principle, have 
been adopted as standard. With minor 
exceptions, material having a unit- 
weight up to 3 tons is handled by 
the pallet-fork-truck method, while 
heavier material and material that is 
too bulky for pallet handling (such as 
bar stock) is handled by crane, 

The use of the pallet-fork-truck meth- 
od is further simplified by the adop- 
tion of two sizes of pallets as standard: 
4x 4 ft and 3 x 8 ft. Variations in the 
bulk of the material result in three 
general weight groups: One-ton, 2- 
ton, and 8-ton. This has made it 
possible to standardize on the three cor- 
re‘ponding sizes of fork-lift trucks. 

Standard industrial-truck equipment 


for each division consists of (1) one or 
more fork trucks of any one, two or 
all these sizes (2) a varyiag number of 
pallet-handling hand-lift trucks, both with 
and without electric drive, to supple- 
ment the fork trucks, and (3) one burden- 
bearing truck, primarily for maintenance 
work and the distribution of bar stock. 


In general, incoming material is pal- 
leted as ic is received (if not shipped on 
pallets) and taken to storage by fork 
truck. If, for any reason, the car or 
truck in which it was received cannot 
be unloaded in the division in which it 
will be used, it is taken to storage by 
( Piease turn to Page 144) 


Fig. 1—Division storekeepers act as dispatchers. After receiving order from dis- 
patcher, truck operator checks order against contents of pallet load. Where 
operations require continuous trucking, operators receive orders direct from loads 


Fig. 2—In old building modernized for ease and safety in handling, 8-ft aisle 

width was not available. So articulated fork truck is used, permitting placement 

of loads at 45° angle in narrow aisle as shown here. All photos from General 
Electric Co. 


Fig. 8—Pallet loads to be moved from one building to another are quickly 

loaded by fork lift truck onto flat-bed highway truck. Unloading at destination 

w.ll be done in same manner. Railcar hauls also are used. Ample loading space 
is provided at these transfer poir:ts 


Fig, 4—Continuous overhead chain conveyor serving paint spray booth and 
drying ovens is arranged to provide convenient co-ordination with pallet-fork- 
truck delivery and dispatch at the point shown here 


Fig. 5—Flat-bed truck with narrow operator's station facilitates carrying bar 
stock. Stake pockets provide safe loading when carrying around stock 


Fig. 6—Handling bar stock is simplified by this special type of rack which 
economizes on floor space and keeps several sizes individually accessible 


Fig. 7—Motor frames are stored in building with no crane service. Units are 
delivered from manufacturing area by fork-lift truck on pallets, then stored in 
tiers by crane truck as shown 
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Special High Production Units Are Featured In... . 


Fig. 2—First Natco special bores inside diameter, works boi- 

tom and magneto side of casting; units clamped bottom up 

here. Locating holes in base are drilled and reamed. Six sta- 

tions, two castings per station; some stations have both vertical 

and horizontal heads; total of 34 tools used; facing tools, Car- 
boloy tipped; drills, high speed steel 


CYLINDE 


ACCOMPANYING illustrations show 
some of the most important operations 
in the machining line set up at Briggs 
& Stratton Corp., Milwaukee, for finish- 
ing the castings that constitute the main 
frame and cylinder for that company’s 
well-known line of 4-cycle single-cylin- 
der air-cooled gasoline power plants. 

From the small fractional horsepower 
unit used to drive the washing machine 
for the farmer’s wife to the larger units 
employed to generate electricity for our 
armed forces in out-of-the-way corners 
of the world, these compact self-con- 
tained units perform an increasingly vital 
service. 

Made in sizes from 2/3 to 6 hp, these 
engines employ different frame-and-cylin- 
der castings to accommodate various 
mounting and size requirements. The 


Fig. 1—First unit: Special Davis 
Thompson rotary mill, 12 stations on 
rotary fixture driven by chain riding 
over outside of castings from arms just 
above and below loading point. Fixture 
revolves continuously, is reloaded 
while moving. Clamping is automatic. 
Four cutters, one each side at top for 
roughing and one each side at bottom 
for finishing, machine top and bottom 
surfaces of castings. Stellite cutters 
run 60 rpm, have 28 blades mounted 
radially on roughing units, and at 10° 
tilt on finishing heads 


Fig. 3—Second Natco special mounts casting top up for work- 


ing top and power take-off side. Here 62 tools are employed. 

This also is a 6-station unit. From here, work goes to small Mil- 

waukee mill with a double fixture for milling out valve chamber 
cover seats, and then on to broaching press, Fig. 4 
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ACHINING LINE 


achining line shown here was designed 
o handle 16 different castings. Eight 
Hifferent castings are now being ma- 
hined on it in regular production runs. 
of course, tooling and fixtures are modi- 
ied somewhat for each different casting. 
Maximum output of the line is well 
oward 1000 castings per 8-hour shift. 


Present production is limited to less than 


his, due largely to difficulties in obtain- 
ing castings. 

While the picture captions detail the 
operations, the sequence is roughly as 
follows: Machine top and bottom in 
vertical rotary mill (Fig. 1); face and 
drill bottom end and magneto side on 
first Natco special (Fig. 2); work on top 
and power take-off side on second Natco 
special (Fig. 3); mill valve chamber; 
broach pressure relief grooves, press in 


Fig. 6—After bor- 
ing, cylinders are 
honed on this 
Barnes Drill unit 
which removes 
about 0,001-in. 
from the wall in 
40 strokes per cyl- 


By G. W. BIRDSALL 


Associate Editor STEEL 


valve guides, test for tightness (Fig. 4); 

more work on top and magneto side in ; 

third Natco special; drill and tap in fourth ™4t¢ cycle control, 

Natco; precision bore main inside dia- sing four 400-grit 

meter of cylinder (Fig. 5); hone cylinder stones (Norton 37- 

bore (Fig. 6); multiple tap (Fig 8); wash 400-0). Photos by 

(Fig. 7). Birdsall 
Cylinders are made from a_ dense, 

closely controlled, heat and growth re- 

sisting cast ‘iron (sand cast) containing 

copper and nickel additions. Raw cast- 

ings are checked for location of bosses 

to assure proper wall thickness as they 

come in to the plant for machining. 

Pads are cast on the cylinder to provide 

locating points for first machining opera- 


inder under auto- 


Fig. 4—Special Oilgear hydraulic unit broaches pressure relief 

grooves and presses in valve guides. At same time, setup is ar- 

ranged to check the guides for tightness, light automatically in- 

dicating correct conditions, Next work goes to third 6-station 

Natco where 58 tools work on top and magneto side; then to a 
fourth Natco for further drilling and tapping 
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Fig. 5—This Ex-Cell-O 2-spindle precision boring machine em- 

ploys Carboloy single-tip type tools to finish the main cylinder 

bore to plus or minus 0.001-in. in preparation for honing. Two 

castings are handled simultaneously, removing about 0.018-in. 

on the diameter. Bore is 4% in. long, requires only 50 sec. 
Tools work at 700 rpm 
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Fig. 7—Continuous 2-zone con- 
veyor type washing machine 
(Blakeslee-Niagara) first sprays 
castings with hot alkaline clean- 
ing solution (at 210° F) and with 
live steam, from 50 nozzles. Second 
section employs 50 more nozzles to 
spray hot rinse. Castings now go 
to final inspection and on to as- 
sembly, This washing machine is 
also used for other work. Note 
roller conveyor section at rieht 
which is lowered and used for re- 
turning work heskets to loading 
end when handling small parts 


tions (Figs. 1 and 2). First Natco, Fig. 2, 
drills and reams a large hole and a small 
hole in the base of the casting and these 
are used as locating holes in succeeding 
operations. 

Four special Natco automatics are 
employed to work on different surfaces 
of the castings and to handle holes that 
may be too close together to work on the 
same machine. These special setups, two 
of which are pictured in Figs. 2 and 3, 
work on two castings simultaneou:ly at 


Fig. 8—Special machine taps 2} 
holes in each casting—4 on mag- 





neto side, 7 on top, 10 on bottom, 
High-speed steel taps, commercial 
ground, ‘turn out 160 pieces per 
hour here 






















































each station, the fixtures employing a 
single clamp for the two castings in 
Fig, 2 setup and individual clamps in 
the one in Fig. 3. 

As soon as the operator has unloaded 
the two completed castings and reloaded 
at his station, he trips a control which 
causes the machine to index and go 
through its work cycle automatically at 
each station. Machines pictured have 
six stations—five working stations and 
a reloading station, 


Rejects from this line run surprisingly 
low, considering the amount of work 
that is done on each casting. Note the 
single machine in Fig. 3 has a total of 
62 tools working the casting. Only 3 or 4 
cylinders per 100 will be scrapped and 
fully half of these will be classed as 
foundry scrap. Inspection gage setups 
are located at each work station and 
at an overall inspection station at end 
of the line. 


Down time for maintenance is low. 





Atomic Bomb Required 
Extensive X-Ray Setup 


At the Hanford, Washincton, division 
of the atomic bomb development pro- 
ject, one of the largest x-ray inspection 
programs ever performed was required. 
Equipment was set up by Triplett & 
Barton Inc., Burbank, Calif., in a desert 
waste miles from supplies and with only 
construction camp accommodations and 
untrained labor on which to draw. It 
was necessary to design and manufacture 
special jigs, x-ray coolers, expansion 
tanks, power transformers, magnetic and 
contoured film holders and other devices. 





Also a new type of film was manufactured 
by DuPont Corp. for company’s sole use. 
Plant operated 24 hr a day, x-raying 
thousands of lineal feet of welds. 


Manual Describes 
Saw Operation 


A technical manual entitled “How to 
Operate and Maintain the DeWalt Saw” 
offers informative data on use of radial 
power saws for all kinds of wood cutting 
operations; is available from DeWalt 
Products Corp., Fountain avenue, Lan- 
caster, Pa. First part _ illustrates 
and explains the three radial saw move- 





ments and how they are easily mastered 
Instructions to set up include diagram 
of floor plan, attaching extension table, 
and cutoff gages for dimension cutting, 
together with dust collector hook-up. 
Twenty-four different operations utilizing 
saw blades, dado heads, shaping cutters, 
router bits, and other tools are presented. 

Second section introduces and explains 
the simple mechanical adjustments that 
control and maintain accurate setting. 

Present owners of saws manufactured 
by the company are asked to forward 
with their requests the model designa- 








tion and serial numbers of machine and 
meter to help check and bring service 
records to date. 
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. . . multiplies by 10 to 1000 the number of pieces produced 
per grind 


October 22, 1945 


SINTERED CARBIDE blanking and 
forming dies that multiply by 10 to 
1000 the number of pieces produced per 
grind, and that save users in down time 
from 6 to 8 weeks’ output per year, 
are in production. 

The dies make use of inserts of Die- 
carb, a_ sintered carbide combination 
made by Firth Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa., which have rockwell 
hardnes.es of from 65 to 73. They have 
been under operating tests in a diver- 
sified group of industrial plants for the 
past several years. 

In an electrical manufacturirg plant 
in Pittsburgh, a disk die, Fig. 1, approxi- 
mately 4 in. in diameter started work 
several years ago blanking a circle of 
silicon electrical sheet 0.025-in. thick, 
used in rotors and stators. At latest 
count, this original die had completed 
the total of over one-half-billion stamp- 
ings similar to those shown in Fig. 38. 


Two other similar dies placed in use also 
averaged between 50 and 60 million 
blanks per grind, as compared with 
90,000 pieces per grind with high-speed 
steel or high-carbon high-chrome dies. 
A midwestern plant has been making 
E laminations for transformers out of 
0.025-ia. sheet. Recent investigation, 
undertaken by Firth-Sterling, disclosed 
that this die had produced 1,300,000 
pieces without regrinding and without 
development of cutting burrs. In com- 
parison the previously used high-carbon 
high-chrome dies had averaged between 
60,000 and 70,000 pieces per grind. 
These inserts are used by a manu- 
facturer of radio tubes in blanking and 
forming dies that turn out a variety of 
parts from 0.005-in. nickel strip. One 
die, which blanks and forms the base 
of the tube, has produced 4,900,000 
pieces without regrind, as compared with 
( Please turn to Page 126) 


Fig. 1 (top)—Dark Diecarb inserts are distinguishable in this disk die which 
is used in blanking 0.025-in. electrical silicon sheet for rotor and stator laminations 


Fig. 2 (left)—A single-slot die for punching siots in laminations 


Fig. 3 (below )—Punched stator and rotor laminations. At left, bottom, blank 

made from silicon sheet; center, blank as punched on an indexing press; and 

right, finished lamination with center removed. In top row at left, removed 

center which forms the rotor stock; and center and right of same row shows 
subsequent operations 
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tow lo Consewe 


and obtain longer tool life 


Practical suggestions are set forth on selection of tool steels, 
design and preparation of tools, design of the part, method 
of manufacture and previous treatment of the metal machined 


BECAUSE of the fact that most tool 
steels use a relatively large amount of 
the critical alloys, the conservation of 
tools and tool steels is one of the highest 
importance. The usual high speed steels 
contain from 15 to 25 per cent of such 
critical alloys as tungsten, molybdenum, 
chromium, vanadium and cobalt. 

The following are suggested ways in 
which longer tool life may be obtained 
and a smaller quantity of alloying mate- 
rials required. Everyone in industry 
from the plant manager through the de- 
signers to the machine operators can do 
some part in conservation of such valua- 
ble material, 


In the conservation of tools and tool 
materials, attention should not be cen- 
tered only in the tools themselves, for 
while the design, composition, and meth- 
od of use are all important, consideration 
of the material being cut can also be 
productive of material savings. This 
may include the design of the part, the 
method of manufacture, and the previous 
treatment of the metal machined. As 
regards the machining operations them- 
selves, the proper design and proper tool 
steel properly used can save more critical 
alloys than any substitution in the alloy 
content of the tool steel. 

The following methods have proved 
of value in prolonging tool life and cut- 
ting down the quantity of alloys required. 


By ROBERT C. GIBBONS 


Metallurgical Engineer 

Eclipse Pioneer Division 

Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Teterboro, N. J. 


I—Control of the Material Being Cut: 


A—Selection of the Proper Steel for the 
Finished Part. Too many engineers in de- 
signing a part neglect entirely the prob- 
lems of manufacture and the difficulty of 
machining. Some steels, especially the 
free-machining grades, machine much 
more readily than others. An increase 
in the alloy content generally lowers the 
machinability, but this can be counter- 
acted by additions such as sulphur or 
selenium which give free-machining qual- 
ities with but little loss in physical prop- 
erties. 

Where the application of the finished 
parts does not require high physical 
properties, the selection of materials such 
as Bessemer screw stock, SAE-1112 or 
other free machining steels such as SAE- 
1117, SAE-1187 and the free machin- 
ing grades of stainless steels will in- 
crease the tool life of all machining tools 
used. : 

B—Control of Hardness and Micro- 
structure, It has long been known that 
in a given steel a certain hardness and 
structure will machine much more easily 





than others. Careful control of the pur- 
chased material as bar stock, forgings 
or castings will permit the best results 
of tools used on the job. The particu- 
lar structures and hardnesses depend on 
the type of steel in question and is too 
long a subject for this report. 


Specific information can be obtained 
from various sources in the literature, 
but in general a uniform structure with 
lamellar pearlite and ferrite is preferable 
for steels of below 0.45 per cent carbon 
content, and spheroidized structure for 
higher carbon steels gives best results 
on rough machining operations, espe- 
cially on automatic machines. 

Preferred hardness is generally about 
180 to 210 brinell. In many cases the 
desired structure and hardness can be 
specified on the purchase order or heat 
treated in the individual plant to give 
the most desirable ranges. Often it has 
been found much cheaper in the end to 
give the steel or partially fabricated parts 
a special heat-treatment to put it in the 
most desirable condition, the extra cost 
of the heat treatment being more than 
compensated by the reduction in cost of 
machining. Each job is a special prob- 
lem in itself and should have the atten- 
tion of the metallurgist, machine shop 
foreman and heat treater to specify the 
proper hardness, microstructure and the 
treatment necessary to obtain it. 

Once the material is started through 
the shop it is generally assumed that if 
the structure and hardness is satisfactory 
for the first machining operation it will 
be satisfactory for all machining opera- 
tions. This is not always true as the 
soft structure that works best in rough 
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Fig. 1—National emergency steel NE-8740 forging with good structure for best 
machining, Mag. 750X. 3 per cent Nital etch 
















Fig. 2—Electric furnace steel SAE-3250 microstructures. The spheroidized 
structure shown at left permits faster machining on rough cuts but the finish is 
usually poor. The lamellar pearlitic structure shown at right is best for finishing 
cuts. Both samples etched in 3 per cent Nital, Mag. 750X 
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Fig. 3—Free-machining steel SAE-1117. The stringers are manganese sulphide 
which help to break up the chips. Mag. 100X. 3 per cent Nital etch 
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Fig. 4—Side and top vtew of tool holder used for carbide and cast tool bits 
instead of brazing tip to shank. Used on light cuts 











Fig. 5—(left) Form tool made in 
three parts with brazed tips of high 
speed tungsten carbide or cast tool 
steel. (right) Bevel gear furm ‘ool 
in two parts, high speed steel 













































Fig. 6 — Milling cutter with two 
tungsten carbide tool bits welded 


in body for teeth “Ne siti 7 4) 


Fig. 7—(left) Bevel gear and shaft ae 

















machining operations is usually not the 





best for later operations that require a cut from bar stock, (right) Same 

fine finish, and a special heat treatment bevel gear and shaft cut from forg- 
» pur- | is often advisable to change the struc- ing, Cross-hatched areas show me- 
rgings | ture and provide a slightly harder steel. tal to be removed 


esults | C.—Control of Surface. Forgings and 
rticu- | castings generally have a heavy scale 
1d on | that should be removed before machin- 
is too} ing, as the scale is very abrasive and 
causes excessive wear on the edge of 
sdinail the tool. After most heat treating op- 
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hei erations, even in some cases when done 
with | 2 controlled atmosphere furnaces, a light 
scale remains on the surface and may 





aime seriously reduce tool life. Such scale 

























































































“— may be removed by sand blasting, shot 
sult | Blasting, tumbling, pickling or Bullard mann memes EB 
“SP& | D—Choice of Shape of Raw Material. 
Tool life is frequently calculated as the 

bout | number of cubic inches of metal removed = 8 «  \__ f}-------------- 
the | between grinds. On this basis the de- J 

1 be sign which requires the smallest amount 

heat | of metal to be machined gives the best 

ive | tool life. While automatic machines are 

has | the favorite of many shops the impor- 

d to} tance of using forgings, castings and 

arts | stampings to prefabricate a part must \ 

the | not be overlooked. Relatively less stock 

cost | need be removed and less tool’ cost is the } -------------| 

than } result. ' The lately revived “precision 

t of | castings” eliminate much machining and yin sabe Wh 

rob- | is well worth considering for small, intri- 

ten- | cate parts. 

hop E—Design of Assemblies. Redesign 

the | of assemblies is often possible to permit 

the | less machining. The use of brazed as- 

semblies, welded assemblies or press fit 

ugh J assemblies to make a given job out of 4 

it if | two or more parts rather than one, will , HHI ! 

tory J often permit a decrease on total machin- 2 4 
will, ing of a unit. This is especially true if eet. a 
era- | One of the assembled parts can be made 

the} by punch press operations. The recent fy Vex 7) 
ugh (Please turn to Page 150) “= 
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By G. W. BIRDSALL 
Associate Editor. STEEL 


DEVELOPMENT work never stops at Jack & Heintz Inc., Cleveland, as the 
search for improved manufacturing techniques goes on continuously. Result is 
that some exceptionally effective production setups have been worked out there that 
have not only increased output but cut overall costs as well. 

Perhaps typical is the production of the generator frame or housing shown ip 
the accompanying illustrations. The finished frame is a cylinder, open at one end 
and measuring approximately 6% in. outside diameter through largest portion. Over- 
all length is about 12 in. It is made from three pieces of material. The top end, 
closed except for an opening large enough for the bearing, is forged from SAE- 
4130 steel. 

The opposite end is a 3%-in. length of SAE-4130 seamless tubing, 6% in. out- 
side diameter, 5-in. wall thickness. It is cut to length on an 8-in. Cleveland auto- 
matic screw machine which also rough machines the outside and inside diameters 
and takes a square cut about %4-in. deep on the radius and %-in. wide on the in- 
side corner of the end facing the center section of the frame, thus forming the 
female member of the joint diagrammed in Fig. 8. This type of joint .is utilized 
at the two circumferential welds joining the two end sections with the center sec- 
tion. It facilitates alignment of the parts and provides a shoulder that automatically 
“backs up” the weld. 

The center section is made from Armco ingot iron to provide best electrical 
characteristics since that section forms part of the magnetic circuit, the field coils 
and poles being mounted inside the generator frame at that point. This is the 
reason why the entire housing is not made from a single piece of seamless tubing, 
with perhaps a bolted or welded bearing support at the top end. 

The Armco iron arrives at the plant in the form of pickled bar stock, 5 in. wide 
and %%-in. thick. It is cut into 2l-in. lengths on a cold saw. Flat lengths are then 
rolled into a circle in three operations. 

All raw materials are strictly controlled here. Each incoming shipment is 
held on outside receiving dock until two samples selected at random from shipment 
have been given mechanical and chemical tests and okayed. 

After rolling, the two ends of the center section are milled to form a single-V 
slot for the butt weld. Top or open portion of Vee is on outside, of course. Vee is 
about %-in. wide at top, %-in. wide at bottom. 

Longitudinal Butt Welding: Figs. 1 and 2 show setup for making the longi- 
tudinal butt welds on the Armco iron center sections. A multiple fixture holds 
five sections in line. In addition a 2-in. length of tubing is clamped in line at 
each end of the group to provide start and run-off spaces for the arc, assuring that 
only perfect weld metal placed under full automatic control will be deposited in 
the butt welds themselves, 

As seen in Fig. 2, the parts to be welded are slid into the fixture from the 
end where the vise-type screw clamp is hinged, allowing it to fall down to clear 
the fixture. Fig. 1 shows the parts in place with the vise-clamp holding them se- 


Fig. 1—Automatic submerged arc machine with fixture for welding five center 

sections by making one long longitudinal butt weld through all five. Sections are 

subsequently broken apart and ends machined. Lincolnweld machine, Jack 
& Heintz fixture 


. 


Fig. 2—Removing the five sections with the single longitudinal weld. Note how 
end clamp in Fig. 1 has here been released and lowered to permit removal of the 
ring sections. End clamp also holds internal copper-faced backup bar in position 


Fig. 3—Setup for making circumferential welds between the three ring sections. 
Note fixture rotating mechanism at right. Automatic welding head does not 
\ change its position 


. Fig. 4—Removing completely welded generator frame. Arrow points to cylin- 
drical wedge used in clamping the work endwise on fixture 





Fig. 5—Inserting rough-machined frames onto multiple 
cutting fixture. Bayonet type locking plugs seen on floor 
hold work secure against flanged back plate 


Fig. 6—Closeup of torch starting first cut on top or 
front section 


Fig. 7—Closeup of torch starting last cut en bottom or 
rear section. Note pattern of cut just completed. Torch 
does not start cut on edge, but away from it as shown 


Fig. 8—Schematic diagram showing how the circum- 

ferential joints are prepared for welding. Shoulder 

automatically forms backing for the weld which like 

the longitudinal weld is made in a single pass on the 
Lincolnweld machines 


Fig. 9—Oxweld cutting machine with Jack & Heiniz 
fixture. Indexing wheel is seen here at immediate 
foreground 


Fig. 10—Overall view of multiple torch. setup com- 
pleting last cut on rear section 


Fig. 11—Closeup view of the two templets and the 
tracer head on the Linde machine 











curely in position endwise. The five sec- 
tions to be welded are held in position 
radially by means of five pairs of fingers 
operated by individual air cylinders to 
provide uniform holding action regard- 
less of slight differences in outside diam- 
eter of the parts themselves. A _ locat- 
ing bar aids in positioning the parts so 
the milled slots are lined up correctly. 
A single air valve operates the radial 
holding fingers. 

The holding fingers press the parts 
against a heavy copper backup bar posi- 
tioned inside the tubular sections op- 
posite the weld. Strips of asbestos 
sheet are placed on top against the 
fingers to confine the granular fluxing 
material to the weld area. See Fig. 1. 

The Lincolnweld submerged arc weld- 
ing machine automatically feeds 7/32:+in. 
diameter Lincoln Type E774 welding 
wire into the weld where a current 
of 700-800 amp forms an arc at 30- 
85 v under a covering of granular flux 
material automatically fed down by 
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gravity from an overhead hopper. Ma- 
chine welds at a rate of about 17 ipm 
some 4% min and 14 ft of wire being 
consumed in making the five butt welds 
in line. 

The automatic head, hopper, wire 
feed mechanism and controls are all 
mounted as a unit on a structure that 
rides horizontally on a substantial rail, 
as seen in Fig. 1. The same rail also 
carries two other heads further along 
which work at two other stations where 
the circumferential welding is done on 
similar setups pictured in Figs. 3 and 4. 

Circumferential Welding: After the 
butt welds have been made, the center 
sections are broken apart and prepared 
for assembly to the end sections by 
rough machining outside diameter and 
cutting the flange at each end to form 
the male member of the joints as in- 
dicated in diagram Fig. 8. In making 
this flange, nietal is removed from the 
outside corner at each end of the center 
section, thus trimming up the weld it- 
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self at each end where the bead was 
broken in separating the sections. 

Length and outside diameter of this 
center section are held within plus or 
minus 0.010-in.; outside diameter must 
be a true circle within 0.010-in. 

In positioning the three ring sections 
for the circumferential welds, the three 
parts are slipped over a drawbar, locat- 
ing from bearing bore and end section 
holding the three parts in position radi- 
ally. Flanges at the joints are close fit- 
ting to assure proper alignment. Parts 
are clamped endwise by an air cylinder 
that operates a draw bar extending 
through the three sections to the front. 

The top or front end section of the 
assembly is centered on the draw bar and 
engaged lengthwise by means of a thick 
circular plate or cylindrical wedge, slot- 
ted to fit quickly over the draw bar and 
tapered to center the work. In Fig. 4 
where the operator is removing a com- 
pletely welded assembly, an arrow points 
to the wedge as it sets on the case cover- 
ing the drive which rotates the fixture. 

Preparation of joint edges is shown in 
diagram Fig. 8. 

Circumferential welds are not quite so 
heavy as the butt welds so require only 
about 400 amp of welding current at 
about 26 v. Some 27 ft of %-in. diam- 
eter wire are consumed in making each 
circumferential weld. Time per weld is 
150-160 sec. Automatic welding head 
is identical with that making the butt 
welds. Two stations are provided for 
the circumferential welding since con- 
siderably more time is required per 
frame than in making the butt welds. 

Melt material is fed down both ahead 
and behind the weld. The curvature of 
the work requires this double feed to as- 
sure proper coverage of the weld at all 
times. To confine the melt to the weld 
area as much as possible, an asbestos 
guard is slipped over the work. Braces 
and springs hold it securely in position 
as the work rotates. See Fig. 3. The 
guard has been removed in Fig. 4 to 
show the work better. At all welding 
stations, excess melt falls through a 
screen into a vacuum’ recovery system. 

Fig. 4 also shows the air valve at 
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right for controlling the air operated 
fixture, and the variable speed control 
for adjusting the rate at which the fix- 
ture turns during welding. Speed usu- 
ally employed is % rpm; that is, it takes 
2 min to make a complete circumferential 
weld, 

After first circumferential joint is 
made, entire fixture is slid lengthwise 
under the welding head for the second 
circumferential ‘weld. The automatic 
head at this station continues to remain 
positioned exactly on a_ vertical line 
through center of the work. 

Multiple Gas Cutting On Cylinders: 
Multiple torch cutting machines for pro- 
ducing outlines in flat plate are quite 
common. However, it is not so often 
that one sees multiple torch cutting set- 
ups working on cylindrical pieces such 
as these generator frames. ' 

After circumferential welds are com- 
pleted, a rough machining cut is taken 
on the outside diameter, and the in- 
side diameter is bored and rough under- 
cut. Then the work goes to the flame 
cutting setup pictured in Figs. 5, 6, 7, 
9, 10 and 11. Here a multiple fixture 
holds five frames for simultaneous cut- 
ting. Six oval holes are cut in the top 
or front end and six rectangular holes 
at the other end of each generator frame. 

When each hole is cut, the work is 
positioned on the fixture so that the 
center of the hole is on a vertical line 
that intersects the axis of the frame. 
Thus the walls of each hole are at a 
60° angle with walls of adjoining holes. 

Bayonet Positioning Plugs: The cyl- 
indrical frames are positioned radially on 
the fixtures by a shoulder on the back 
plate over which the open end of the 
frame fits snugly. See Fig. 5 where op- 
erator is loading the fixtures. In_ this 
illustration two of the bayonet spring- 
backed locking plugs can be seen on 
the floor. These plugs fit into the core 
of the fixture, having a pin which en- 
gages a slot in the core to lock the plug 
in place endwise. Then the work is 
clamped against the back plate by means 
of a large nut with two spokes for hand 
manipulation. Turning this nut tightens 
a spring which pushes a plate against 
the end of the generator frame. 

This spring provides the floating ac- 
tion required because the work gets 
quite hot during the cutting operation 
and expansion would break off the nut 
if it were screwed up solidly against the 
end of the generator frame. 

Precision Indexing Provided: After 
one hole has been cut in each frame, 
all five fixtures are indexed to the next 
position by turning the hand indexing 
wheel seen in center foreground of Fig. 
9. All five fixtures are connected to 
this index wheel through fully meshing 
gears which eliminate any backlash. The 
large hand indexing wheel is also geared 
down in a 2:1 ratio so »that it makes 
two complete revolutions to one revolu- 
tion of the work. Since the hole cen- 
ters are spaced 60° radially from each 
other, the notches on the perimeter of 
the indexing plate are 120° apart. 

But sequence of hole cutting is to 
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cut one hole, then skip one and cut 
the next hole, and so on. Thus sequence 
of holes becomes 1, 3, 5, 2, 4, 6. This 
involves turning the indexing wheel 
240° for each new cut. A _ tapered 
spring-backed locking wedge seen just 
above the indexing wheel in Fig. 9 fits 
into slots in edge of index wheel to se- 
curely hold each position as desired. 
Since the holes must bear a certain 
relation to the butt joint in the center 
section, each fixture is served by a gage 
which is swung over the fixture to allow 





New Mousing Tool 


An additional method for dead- 
ending guy strand has been made 
posible by the development of a 
mousing tool by Copperweld Steel 
Co., Glassport, Pa. This tool en- 
ables the lineman to place about 
50 closely wrapped turns around 
the free end of the strand and the 
main strand, thus binding them 





securely together. This type of 
dead-end will develop the full 
rated strength of the strand and is 
applicable for attaching the strand 
to the various guy fittings, It pro- 
vides an alternate method to serv- 
ing the individual wires of the 
strand and to dead-ending with 
guy clamps. The tool is provided 
with two small J hooks which 
maintain tension on mousing wire. 











positioning the weld directly over axis 
of fixture before the frame is clamped in 
place. These gages can be seen in 
Figs. 5, 6, and 10. 

Fixture cores are protected against 
slag, burned metal ‘and the cutting flame 
itself by guards placed: over the cores as 
shown in Fig. 5. These guards are 
made from scrap sheet metal and are 
easily replaced with new ones as it be- 
comes necessary. 

Automatic Shape Cutting: The Ox- 
weld cutting machine is a standard unit 
supplied by The Linde Air Products Co., 
New York. As shown in the overall views, 
Figs. 5. and 9, it is furnished with a 
large bed for cutting shapes up to some 
4 x 8 ft. .However, the entire cutting 


job here requires movement of the mul. 
tiple torches through a maximum dis. 
tance of only 8-10 in. 

The automatic follower mechanism js 
shown in the closeup, Fig. 11. Here 
also are the two guide templets or pat. 
terns for the two cuts—the circular one 
for the front row of holes, the square one 
for the back row. The head include 
magnetic follower element that engages 
the inside wall of the templet pattern 
causing the multiple head carrying the 
torches to travel back and forth and 





lengthwise as the small rotating fol 
lower element rolls around the well 
of the templet. Pushbutton controls 
on the head enable the follower to be 
run in either direction or stopped at will, 

Method of operation is to- make all 
the holes in the front row first, indexing 
the rotatable fixture till the complete 
row is finished. Then the follower head 
is shifted to engage the back templet 
and the back row of holes cut in a sim- 
ilar manner, following the same se- 
quence of hole numbers (1, 3, 5, 2, 4, 8) 
in order to prevent distortion from heat 
buildup that would occur if consecutive 
holes were cut. 

In making any hole, the cut is not 
started exactly on the edge of the hole 
but back a short distance from the line 
of the finished cut. This pattern can 
be seen readily in the cut section shown 
in the closeup, Fig. 7. 

Gas for the oxyacetylene cutting 
torches is obtained from a _ bank of 
cylinders, assuring a continuous supply. 

Accuracy Of Cut Is High:. Cutting 
tips shoot forth a jet of gas that cuts 
a narrow path through the metal, usual 
cut here being about 1/32-in. wide. 
Edge of flame cut holes is comparatively 
smooth. Dimensions of holes are accu- 
rate to plus or minus 1/64-in. 

Finishing operation starts with burring 
the holes to knock off any slag that may 
form rough spots at the edges of the 
flame cut holes. This is done with a 
hand grinder. 

Heat treatment is done in batch type 
gas-fired furnaces, 50 frames at a time 
being heated to 1575°F for about 1% 
hr, quenched in oil and drawn at 
1050°F. This gives a hardness of 26-32 
rockwell C, the tendency being to keep 
to the low side to as:ure good machin- 
ability. Every frame is given a rockwell 
test, two or three points being checked 
at each end. Frames are sand blasted 
after heat treat. 

Finish machining starts on a_ large 
Midland which first machines the outside 
diameter, finishes the band on the out- 
side diameter at the bottom end, faces 
bottom end, and centers the piece—all 
above being done in a single setup at rate 
of 70 per 10-hr day, using carbide tools. 

Frames then are put on an expanding 
arbor, bottom face sparked out and out- 
side diameter ground to minus 0.001 
plus zero to provide a locating surface 
or remainder of finishing operations. 
After finish machining, critical surfaces 
are covered and unit is sand blasted to 
burr off ail holes, etc. Parts then go on 
to assembly, 
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A soldier on a troopship .. . 

A secretary on a factory-fioor ... 
A foreman on a refinery tower... 
An oiler on a locomotive deck . . . 


Every time he puts his foot down, forty 
Diamond Treads are there — reaching 
up to give extra traction; to hold against 
slipping in any direction. 

Workers depend on“A.W.” Rolled Steel 
Floor Plate (Super-Diamond Pattern) 
for permanent protection. Toughest 
traffic will not damage it. Cleans easily; 
drains quickly. Can be cut and in- 
stalled overnight without interfering 
with produadinal Write for catalog. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


SINCE 1826 :: CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNSYLVANIA :: District Offices and Representatives: 
‘Philadelphia New York Boston Atlanta Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Denver Detroit Houston St. Paul New Orleans Pittsburgh 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle Montreal 
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MAGNETIC SEPARATIONE 


This well-known method of segregating materials is finding many new 
uses in industry 






By R. H. STEARNS 


President 
Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee 













INDUSTRY today would be seriously handicapped if 
were not for the advantages that magnetic separation offer 
Experience, engineering skill, and expert supervision, as we 
as a research laboratory are required to meet the new ang 
varied demands of industry. 

Magnetic separation may properly be considered necessa 
today under four important, yet separate and distinct classi 
fications as follows: (1) Purification, (2) Protection, (3) Regie 
covery and (4) Segregation. Y) ih 

In considering the four classifications, the first suggests th Hy 
need for separation in many important fields of industry. Fo \) \) 
example, breakfast foods become contaminated with rust scale 
or iron oxide while in the process of conversion from raw ma- : 
terials to finished products. Other foreign materials such aspaeaeia 
stick pins, hair pins, pieces of wire, small screws, nuts and 
bolts which work loose from the processing machinery, or from 
the clothes of the operators, must be removed by mag- 
netic separation. Even salt used for seasoning of butter and 
cheese, today is cleansed and purified, before use, by the 
process of magnetic separation. 

The second classification, protection, 
applies properly to industries where ma- 
terials are handled and processed for 
various uses in large capacities, such as 
coal, rock, ore, etc. Such materials are 
usually handled by belt conveyors and 
delivered to crushers, grinders and pul- 
verizers where the material is reduced 
to the required sizing. Tramp iron in the 
form of mule shoes from the mines, rail- 




























































Fig? 1 (le{ft)—For treating “reluctant” material 

or in solving difficult magnetic separation prob- 

lems, a separator of the gravity or deflector type 

shown here works well in obtaining higher re- 

covery and a sharper division of values, such as 
in segregating minerals and ores 





Fig. 2 (below)—In the mining field, this type 

of separator is used for high concentration and 

where several different mineral or ore values are 
involved 
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road iron such as spikes, coupling pins, 
and broken parts of machinery find their 
way in such materials and if not removed 
by magnetic separation result in damage, 
breakdown and delays in production be- 
fore repairs can be made. 


Many types of magnetic ‘separators 


are used for this service. The type 
most generally applied is the magnetic 
pulley which replaces the head pulley 
in the conveyor system. Other magnetic 
separators used for this purpose are the 
suspended and spout types. 

There are many other forms of pro- 
tection where magnetic separation plays 
a very important part in industry. Ex- 
plosions and fires, for example, which 
usually result in loss of life and property 
damage, as well as serious delays in 
necessary manufactured products, may 
be the result of a spark from tramp iron 
coming in contact with operating pro- 
cess machinery. The brewery, the feed 
mill, powder mill and chemical plant, 
are a few places where such hazards 
exist, There are so-called standard mag- 
netic separators which solve many of 
such problems. On the other hand, there 
are many problems in this class which 
must be given special attention through 
research and testing before a solution 
can be offered and the proper type sep- 
arator recommended. 

The third classification, recovery, is 
a field in which varied types of magnetic 
separators are used. Secondary metals, 
for example, must be processed by mag- 
netic separation to recover the nonfer- 
rous metals from iron and steel. Brass, 
bronze, and aluminum chips and also 
scrap metals are processed in this man- 
ner, usually on drum and magnetic pulley 
type separators. 

Other worthwhile recoveries are made 
from iron foundry refuse formerly con- 
sidered as waste and carted to the dump. 
Such waste is now treated for iron re- 


covery by magnetic separation. The 
drum type or magnetic pulley separator 
is, in most instances, the most practical 
for such service. 

The fourth classification, segregation, 
applies principally to ores and minerals, 
especially to the latter of which there 
are many varied complexities. Magnetic 
separators or ore concentrators are classi- 
fied in the following categories: The 
lift method, the induction method and 
the deflection method, all of which are 
by the dry process. There are also 
several forms or processes wherein the 
wet treatment is best applied. 


Several Fields of Separation 


Ores and minerals in most instances 
are made up of many values which in- 
variably are of a reluctant, variable mag- 
netic nature, and, therefore, require mag- 
netic separators having more than the 
usual single field of separation—some- 
times as many as nine of such fields in a 
single machine. Each of such fields is 
made increasingly stronger and subject 
to variable mechanical adjustment and 
electrical regulations so that the values 
which usually vary in magnetic per- 
meability can be recovered or segregated 
from each other as they move into the 
fields to which they will respond. 


Sometimes several magnetic separators 
or ore concentrators are used in a series 
and the minerals or ores pass from one 
to the other thereby making as many 
separations as are required to segregate 
the several values. 


In the past half century closer at- 
tention has been given to magnet design 
and manufacture, and the demand for 
separation equipment has grown to meet 
the needs which today make possible 
the broader use of materials in industry 
which were formerly considered waste 
or valueless. For example, silica sands 
containing impurities, such as oxides, 





Fig. 3 (left)—This separator contains two magnetic pulleys aud 
is used for the large-capacity segregation of nonferrous fron 








ferrous materials 


Fig. 4 (above)—This magnetic separator automatically washe 
and cleans material from tumbling barrels 


e 


biotite, garnet and other similar iron/ 
bearing compounds are now treated by 
magnetic separation and the sands puri; 
fied to a grade which permits their use 





for the finest of table and other glassware, 
The ceramic industry employs both we 
and dry magnetic separation to improv 
and make possible a ware of the very 
finest grade. 

The chemical industry applies mag- 
netic separation to a very considerable 
advantage for eliminating detrimental 
impurities, as well as to provide proper 
protection for crushing grinding and pul- 
verizing process equipment. 

There are manufactured today mag- 
netic devices and magnetic separators 





which provide the necessary protection 
and other service required, such as mag- 
netic drums, magnets for steel apron con- 
veyors, stationary magnets, screen filter 
magnets, circular and rectangular lifting 
magnets, magnetic clutches, combination 
clutch-brakes, magnetic brakes, holding 
magnets for welding and other purposes. 
In fact, a magnet or magnetic device or 
special magnetic separator can be sup- 
plied to meet any and all problems where 
such device can be made useful or ap- 
plied to a definite problem. 


Heat Treated Steel 


A new heat treated steel, with guaran- 
teed tensile strength of 125,000 psi or 
better, is readily machinable, and _ has 
uniform cross-sectional hardness. Elastuf 
Type A-2, manufactured by Horace T. 
Potts Co., Philadelphia, is intended to 
be applicable for stressed or wearing 
parts with unequal cross sections. It is 
used for crank shafts, gears, and miscel- 
laneous machine parts, Proper hardness 
and strength are assured by the company 
no matter what wear or stresses develop 
on the teeth. 
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Adaptability 







This picture clearly demonstrates the 
adaptability of the Blanchard. Here are a 
variety of pieces of cast iron, steel, and 
bronze ready to be ground on the No. 18 
Blanchard Surface Grinder. Most of the 
pieces are to be ground on two sides, the 
usual limits being + .0005” and the amount 
of stock removed from .015” to .020” per 
surface. 
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In adapting this work to the grinder, a 
Blanchard designed fixture holds ten 
pieces on the chuck at one time. These 
housing poles for magnetos have .140" 
stock to remove from steel laminations, 
and 30 pieces are finished per hour. This 


r iron, job also demonstrates Blanchard’s ability 
gerd to carry through from roughing to finish- 
get ing operation. 





sSwar;e, 

th w ‘ , 

nprov . ie " ioe fm 6‘This is an excellent example of increased 
e very production through adaptability. Formerly 


these master rods for an 1830 H.P. radial 


eal engine were milled and finish-ground one 
soll at a time at the rate of 15 to 20 minutes 
proper each. Now they are ground 10 at a time in 
d pul- a Blanchard special fixture on the No. 18 


Blanchard Surface Grinder, which removes 
mag- 3/8" of metal and turns them out finished 


er ne at the rate of four minutes each. 
ecuon 












mag- ital os 

1 oil RUT U eT AY . 

rs : tan The versatility of a Blanchard Grinder is 
nation well demonstrated in the adaptability of 
ding Mag eee Blanchard No. 11 Surface Grinder. The 
poses. oe i illustration directly opposite shows a 
ice Or 


. special fixture load of 48 glass prisms 
vf " § ready for grinding the hypotenuse. The 
; 2 “V” block fixture is held magnetically on 

the chuck. Grinding time is less than 3 
minutes and stock removal .085”. 


Send for your free copy of “ Work 
Done on the Blanchard”, third 


<i fl edition. This new book shows 
| has over 100 actual jobs where the 





Blanchard Principle is earning 
profits for Blanchard owners. 


Tze BLANCHARD machine COMPANY 


64 STATE STREET, CAMBRIOGE Beare > >.) eases 
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Employs Caster Backing Principle 


ADDITIONAL details of a precision 
cold strip mill embodying new and to 
some degree radical principles in the re- 
duction of steel, aluminum, copper and 
their alloys, for which. much is claimed 
and proven in production, were disclosed 
at the final fall regional meeting, Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Engineers, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 6. T. Sendzimir, vice 
president, Armzen Co., Middletown, O., 
designer of a cold strip mill, first of 
which in this country is operating at 
American Rolling Mill Co., revealed basic 
features. The equipment is called the 
Sendzimir mill. 

This mill has no backing rolls, utilizes 
work rolls of smaller diameters, has de- 
flection compensating features and in de- 
sign, due to smaller enclosed heat-treated 
and ground parts, has slight resemblance 
to conventional equipment. 

Adjustable backing elements utilizing 
a caster bed principle, fundamentally em- 
ployed on a punch or drill press in mak- 
ing holes in boiler plate, is basically ap- 
plied to cold reduction of strip. Casters 
are mounted on a shaft, supported on a 
series of spaced spots on the same plane. 
Between are gaps which permit space for 
attachment of supports, or saddles, per- 
mitting precision adjustment of the mill. 

The Sendzimir mill is being construct- 
ed by Waterbury-Farrel Foundry & Ma- 


Work rolls 2% inches diameter are employed for rolling strip 


50 inches wide. 


No backup rolls are involved. Mill is com- 


pensated for deflection. Strip free from camber. Ten mills of 


this type soon to be operating in this country. 


Lubricating 


system maintains rolls at uniform temperature 


chine Co., Waterbury, Conn. Indica- 
tions are about 10 units will be in opera- 
tion in this country within the next few 
months. These will be somewhat small- 
er than six operating in Europe, several 
of the latter being 50-in. units. 
Sendzimir mill employs no_ backing 
rolls. Basically the unit consists of one 
solid steel housing comprising the upper 
and lower beams which give support 
to spaced casters, which are connected 
with solid vertical columns. Depending 
on rolling conditions, a Sendzimir mill 
has two, three, four or more caster shafts 
per work roll and may use one or more 
sets of intermediate rolls, between the 
casters and work rolls. Although larger 
in diameter than the work rolls, these 
intermediate rolls are not backing rolls 
in any sense. They simply transmit the 


roll pressure, inch by inch from the work 
rolls, on to the casters, always in a plane 
perpendicular to the work rolls. 

With the caster backing principle the 
mill can use small work rolls even for 
relatively wide strip. The roll diameter 
does not depend on the length of the 
strip. Mills for a 50-in. wide strip with 
2%-in, diameter work rolls are in opera- 
tion; one is under construction with 1'- 
in. diameter work rolls, for making 40- 
in. strip. For foil gages of hard alloys, 
still smaller diameter rolls are possible. 

Since rolls are small, caster diameters 
are also relatively narrow, the housing 
also being compact. Distance between 
the roll-bite, where the roll separating 
force is generated to the nearest spot in 
the beam of the housing where it is fin- 
ally taken up, approximates 20 in., slight 


This view of a Sendzimir mill for 25-in. wide strip shows winder blocks, guides, 

and other details. Crown adjusting apparatus (not shown) is at right rear. For 

accuracy in parallelizing bearing surfaces to within plus or minus 0.0001-in., 
ground jigs and Johansen gage blocks are used 
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Hween This Steelweld handles 

rating 12' x %"' steel plates be- 

ot in tween housings and 14' x 

's fin- #;'' over entire length of 

slight bed and ram. 

28, 

or 

For six years a Model K5-12 Steelweld Press in 44-inch plate. Hundreds of special con- 


has been in continuous operation at the duit boxes made of 14 gauge steel have been 
Whitehead & Kales Co., River Rouge, Mich., 


for nearly every type of forming operation in 
steel plate. 


produced to tolerance limits of .005 inch. 


New ways of using the machine are con- 
tinually developed as problems arise. It has 
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Much of the work is on plate 34-inch thick 
and heavier. Bolt holes and larger holes are 
frequently punched. Recently oval-shaped 
holes approximately 5 x 7-inch were punched 





GET THIS BOOK! 


CATALOG No. 2010 gives 
construction and engineering 
details. Profusely illustrated, 
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‘NDING PRESSES 


BRAKING * ‘FORMING « BLANKING « DRAWING + CORRUGATING « PUNCHING 


proven to be one of the most generally use- 
ful all-around tools to The Whitehead & Kales 
Co., who specialize in automobile-hauling 
trailers and other structural work. 


THE CLEVELAND GRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 


1125 EAST 283an STREET * WICKLIFFE. On10. 














compared with tall housings of a 4-high 
mill. Consequently housing can be made 
more rigid; total deflection is usually 
0.0003 to 0.0007-in. After stretch in the 
two columns, center of the mill deflects 
a mere 0.0001 to 0.0002-in., rather more 
in the center than toward the edges of 
the strip. 

Caster backing principle permits a 
means of compensating even this small 
difference in deflection by introducing 
into the backing system another elastic 
element with inverse deflection charac- 
teristics, ie., having the highest deflec- 
tion opposite center of the strip and small- 
est deflection opposite edges. This is an 
important feature. 

Side deflection of the outlying. caster 
shafts is controlled; slots are provided 
in the housing to render independent that 
portion of the beam which is subject to 
side deflection. The mill, thus compen- 
sated for deflection, improves in accuracy, 
but another advantage is that heavy 
passes can be alternated with light ones 
with no effect on flatness or rolling char- 
acteristics. A heavy reduction pass can 
be followed by a light sizing pass and 
the strip is not damaged or distorted. 

All rolls and casters on the Scndzimir 
are not necessarily strictly cylindrical. 
Casters are each crowned or have slight 
reliefs at edges without which they 
would cut the intermediate rolls. Small 
rolls and all backing elements are con- 
tained within a relatively small cavity in 
a rigid solid steel housing, a heavy ring- 
like structure with slots for the passage 
of strip. 


Cylindrical Bores Enclosed 


Enclosed are cylindrical bores for 
spaced supports of individual caster shafts 
machined to gage precision, parallel to 
within 0.00015-in. Same accuracy is 
achieved in larger housing mills for roll- 
ing of rather wide strip. Thus the foun- 
dation is established for ultimate mill ac- 
curacy. All small mill parts are heat- 
treated and ground to close tolerances. 
Also spaced supports are individually 
ground to close limits, insuring strict 
parallelism of all rolls. Pressures carried 
are small compared with most conven- 
tional mills, contributing to higher speeds 
and heavier reductions. 

Lubrication system surrounds al] small 
sections with a circulating bath. Lubri- 
cant is uniformly delivered under pres- 
sure to each of the spaced backing cast- 
ers, escaping into the general oil bath 
within the mill cavity, maintaining rolls 
at uniform temperature. Oil is filtered, 
cooled and recirculated. 

On most 4-high mills, the last roll sup- 
port is the bearing chock of the backing 
roll. Corresponding parts on a Send- 
zimir mill are inner races of roller bear- 
ings within individual casters. Par- 
allelism is assured as they are slipped over 
caster shafts and are in turn supported 
accurately at close intervals by “saddles” 
seated in the machine bores within the 
cavity. Saddles are ground inside and 
out for precision and thus all caster shafts 
are parallel. 

Elements permitting easy control of 
minor differences are these spaced sad- 
dles. There are usually six, eight or more 
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caster shafts in a mill, but only one, in 
some cases two, have to be adjusted for 
purpose of crown control. Shaft sad- 
dles are provided with eccentric bores 
that carry the caster shaft. These eccen- 
tric saddles have a mechanism by which 
they can be individually released and ro- 
tated at limited angles, not over 3 or 4 
degrees. Saddles may then be fastened 
in the new position. 

Effective height of support at this spot 
is raised or lowered in a new position and 
more or less pressure is placed on the 
two casters adjacent to that saddle. Any 
crown effect is quickly and easily ob- 
tained since the entire width of strip is 
subdivided into spaces between these 


supports. 
Small Diameter Work Rolls 


Unique design of this mill makes pos- 
sible effective use of work rolls in con- 
siderably smaller diameters for a given 
width. Work rolls when they flatten at 
the contact area with strip are too large 
if materially diminishing the reducing 
power of the mill, and since flattening 
depends on roll separating force, a cer- 
tain diameter of roll may be acceptable 
for some soft metals, but too large for 
harder materials. 

Small work rolls reduce the pressure 
area between roll and strip; also the bite 
angle is increased. This means that the 
total pressure a mill has to take is ‘con- 
siderably smaller than mills operating 
with large-diameter work rolls. The mill 
itself and its bearings and other parts 
can be constructed much lighter. Nature 
of frictional contact between rolls and 
strip is also changed by the larger bite 
angle. 

With small rolls, average angle of roll 
bite is more open and tension is more 
effective in further reducing the roll sep- 
arating force. Roll bite being relatively 
short length over which slippage occurs 
is much less, lowering the heat generat- 
ed by friction and reducing ~wear on 
rolls. 

Relative lightness of frictional contact 
between roll and strip also has marked 
effect on tension in the strip, especially 
front tension contributing in production 
of flat strip. Deviation from flatness im- 
mediately translates itself into minor dif- 
ferences in tension, across the strip. These 
are compensated for by slight adjust- 
ments with bite of rolls, making it rela- 
tively easy to produce flat strip even in 
finer gages. 

Freedom from camber is another re- 
sult. Also with these small rolls is im- 
provement in the edge of strip. Condi- 
tions at the edge do not vary greatly 
from remainder of the roll bite. Width 
of the edge zone is in most cases but 
twice or three times thickness of the 
metal and even those sensitive in this re- 
spect can be rolled with smooth edges 
that need no trimming. 

Reduction of wide strip of relatively 
hard steel and alloys down to foil gages 
is done by this mill, to 60-in. widths, 
low carbon to high tensile alloys. Stain- 
less and Monel down to 0.0005 x 24-in. 
can be reduced on a suitably designed 
unit with this caster backing principle. 

Accuracy of 0.0001 to 0.0003-in. toler- 


ance, depending on gage and meta! js 
also claimed; strip can be entirely paral- 
lel with edge tapers less than 3/16-in, 
wide. Strip is free from camber and nar. 
row widths can be economically pro- 
duced by slitting in addition to operating 
straight on winders, there being no ten- 
dency to produce camber after slitting, 
As a reversing mill for tin plate strip, 
high production type of work is cited, 
passes can be saved and schedules re. 
vised. 

Heaviest reductions are the last ones 
and power demand is rather uniform. 
High speeds, coupled with heavy reduc- 
tions, are apparent advantages with no 
heat distortion of working elements, 
These considerations apply even more 
strongly- when material is heavy. Sev- 
eral mills abroad are reducing long sheets 
produced on 8-high mills, pickled and 
welded into strips. These are 3/16-in. 
and are reduced to usual tin plate gages, 
the last pass being between 30 and 40 
per cent. 

An annealed strip of medium gage in 
certain metals has been reduced 70 to 
85 per cent in a single pass, the resulting 
strip being flat, smooth and accurate, 
Some steels, aluminum, copper and other 
alloys are being reduced similarly, or 
0.020 to 0.003-in. aluminum alloy; from 
0.013 to 0.003-in. alloy steels; and 0.006 
to 0.002-in. high-carbon steel. 

(Editor’s Note: Characteristics, ar- 
rangement of roll backing elements, econ- 
omies and application of the Sendzimir 
mill were presented in the Nov. 30, 1942 
issue of STEEL.) 


Carbon Die Insert 


(Concluded from Page 111) 
an average of 20,000 to 30,000 pieces 
achieved with alloy steel dies. 

Another application has 
of a fabricator for punching 
armor plate. 

William C. Uecker, chief engineer of 
the company’s Diecarb Division, states 
that a number of die-makers also have 
co-operated in experimenting with sin- 
tered carbide inserts, and applications 
are now in existence where the material 
to be stamped includes paper as well 
as most of the common metals. 

The fundamental advantage of the in- 
serts, according to Mr. Uecker, lies in 
the vast increase in number of blankings 
or formings per grind, which saves 
both down-time and maintenance. Also, 
burring, distortion, dimpling, buckling, 
and chipping or breaking, even in case 
of mis-cuts, are reduced. 


been _ that 
Ye-in. 


—O— 


Emblem for use in advertising and di- 
rect mail by members of Pressed Metal 
Institute is available in various sizes. In- 
corporating the slogan, “Advance with 
Stampings,” it is designed as a stamping 
and will serve to co-ordinate individual 
company advertising. It also will identify 
companies co-operating in an industry- 
wide organization to increase use of 
stampings, 
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Heppenstall Shear Kntves It’s easy to talk a good shear knife and build a story around how 


well they're made BUT, cold records of actual shear knife service in 
have proved their ability a man’s own mill—that’s all that means much to him. That defies 


argument . . . That's the only evidence that we ask you to believe— 
that Heppenstall Shear Knives, over a 50 year period, under various 
closely competitive conditions, have delivered more and cleaner 
better job at a lower cost cuts per grind and per dollar of original cost. So, we feel safe in 
saying that they will reduce your shearing costs substantially. Write 
for quotation. Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


to do more work and a 


Heppenstall 


the most dependable name in forgings 





There’s a place for JIB CRANES 


in your “Efficiency Program’ acs 


Mechanize your plant operations by installing 
Chicago Tramrail Jib Cranes now and you will be 
taking a long step forward toward counteracting 
high wage rates that will continue to prevail after 
the war. The unloading of sheet steel from gondola 
railway cars as shown above provides a vivid example 
of the speedy handling and savings which can be 
accomplished using Jib Cranes. Moreover, there 
are certain advantages this picture does not reveal 
such as reduction of worker fatigue, reduction of 
accidents and compensation costs. Note how the 
Chicago Tramrail crane swings out over the car, 


CHICAGO TRAMRAIL COMPANY Yay |:: 


2912 CARROLL AVENUE e@ PHONE KEDZIE 7475 





picks up bundles and swings back around as much 
Easy to back motor trucks under at the 
loading platform. The fixture shown is a grab for CH. 


for handling pipe, boxes, steel bars, bundles, coil 
strip and coil wire stock. Maximum capacity of 
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Photo Courtesy Ice Cooling Appliance Co., Morrison, Illinois 





Any other type fixture may be used comm: 


these Jib Cranes is 5 tons. Furnished with hand- Fig. 
operated or electric hoist. Supplied in various barre 
heights and widths, be sure to mention desired inder 
height and length of jib when you order. Act speec 
today for real production savings! Write. Atos 
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CYANIDE zinc plating baths possess 
veral inherent advautages over tne acid 
tus, speciticaly hign turowiug power 
ta goud Coveriug power at low current 
ines, and more recently the capacity 
r production of truly “bright” deposits 
hica make them applicabie to plating 
finished articles. ‘1ne most important 
mt liie of development in cyanide 
baths has been tne introductiou of 
veral “brignt” plating processes that 
ive deposits ranging from a bright luster 
a brilliant suriace resembling chro- 
ium. This development has resulted in 
w applications for cyanide zi.c plating 
which good appearance is combiied 
ith excellent rust protective qualities. 

It is expected that cyanide zinc plating 
il continue to expand in the future as 
e advantages of the cyanide bath are 
ore fully appreciated. Cyanide baths 
¢ now used to a limited extent for con- 
nuous strip plating and it is believed 
wat this use will continue to grow. 
right” zinc plating exclusively from 
ide baths has filled an important in- 
ustrial need as a companion process to 
right” cadmium plating, which due in 
art to war time metal shortages it has 
placed in some instances to good ad- 
antage. Many more metal parts are now 
ted in zinc cyanide type baths than 
er before and the rust protective value 
zine combined with the added excel- 
nt appearance of “bright” zinc offer an 
lectroplated finish of wide application. 























Fundamental Chemistry of Cyanide 
Type Zinc Baths 


C. H. Proctor® was among the first to 
ecommend cyanide zinc baths and to 


Fig. 8—One type of cyanide zinc 

barrel plating machine with cyl- 

inder, superstructure, tank motor, 

speed reducer and electrical con- 

nections, (Courtesy Udylite Corp., 
Detroit) 


Fig. 9—Typical pretreatment sec- 
tion for barrel cyanide zinc plating. 
showing cleaner, pickle, rinse and 
setup for loading plating barrel. 
(Courtesy Lasalco Inc., St. Louis ) 
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BY DR. ALLEN G. GRAY 
E. . dw Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc. 
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give compositions for specific uses, Prob- 
ably the first authoritative investigation 
of cyanide zinc baths was that of Blum, 
Liscomb and Carson™ of the Bureau of 
Standards’ who developed the pertinent 
fundamental chemistry and made defiuite 
recommendations with respect to bath 
composition and operating conditions. 
Their bath remains one of the best from 





Third article in series presents fundamental chemistry of cyanide type zinc 
baths; and data on the zinc-mercury process and “bright” zinc plating 


the standpoint of operating characteristics 
a.though not readily amenable to the 
production of “bright” depusits. The con- 
cept developed by Blum, Liscomb and 
Carson™ ( aiso see Blum and Hogaboom”") 
was that since from cyanide solutions 
zinc can be deposited satisfactorily ouly 
from a mixture of sodium zincate and 
sodium zinc cyanide with an excess of 
sodium hydroxide or sodium cyanide, or 
both, all of the following compone.ts 
may be considered present in such solu- 
tious: Sudium zinc cyanide (Na,Zn(C- 
N),), sodium zincate (Na,ZnO,), sodium 
cyanide, sodium hydroxide and more or 
less sodium carbonate resulting from cya- 
nide decomposition, It is evident from 
tue above that the cyanide zine plating 
solution is complex since the various solu- 
tion components are in equilibrium with 
one another and the states of equilibrium 
are dependent upon the respective con- 
centration of these components. The fol- 
lowing chemical equations show these 
states of equilibrium: 
(1) Na,Zn(CN), + 4NaOH 
4NaCN ‘+ 2H,O 

(2) Na ZnO, = 2Nat ZnO, 

ZnO,= + 2H:O = Znt+ + 4(OH)- 
(3) Na,Zn(CN), ==> 2Nat Zn(CN? = 

" Zn(CN).= = Zn*+ + 4(CN)- 


=> Na,ZnO 


While few fundamental studies have 
been made of the equilibrium involved 
in cyanide zine plating baths it is, how- 
ever, possible empirically to control solu- 
















tion constituents for which chemical anal- 
ysis can be made with sufficient accu- 
racy to insure continuously satisfactory 
bath operation, The composition of the 
solution is controlled by specifying a def- 
inite range of concentration for sodium 
hydroxide together with a prescribed 
range of the arbitrary ratio M of total so- 
dium cyanide to zinc metal, where the 
total sodium cyanide equals the sodium 
cyanide plus the sodium cyanide equiv- 
alent of zinc cyanide. It has been found 
that all zinc cyanide plating baths, espe- 
cially the bright baths can best be con- 
trolled using this representation™. 

It is essential for all three primary con- 
stituents, namely, zinc, sodium cyanide. 
and sodium hydroxide to be present in 
solution to produce good quality deposits 
at high cathode efficiency. The functions 
of the sodium cyanide are: 

1—To combine with zinc compounds 

to form soluble complexes and 


2—To provide a control medium for 

appearance of deposits, 

Careful regulation of the sodium cya- 
nide content is necessary to combine good 
quality deposits with high current ef- 
ficiency, since the current efficiency of 
the electrolyte is closely related to the 
sodium cyanide concentration. The prin- 
cipal function of sodium hydroxide is to 
provide the primary source of zinc-ions 
and to permit operation at high current 
efficiency. The sodium hydroxide con- 
tent increases or decreases to the extent 
that anode or cathode efficiencies are not 
equal, 

The zinc metal concentration must be 
controlled in cyanide zinc baths, since 
this factor not only establishes the rate 
of deposition and current efficiency, but 
the two complexes that zinc forms de- 
termine the concentration of the cyanide 
and hydroxide components of the bath. 
Thus, it has beén shown that the ratio M 


Fig. 1l—An eight station multiple 
barrel plating shop. (Courtesy La- 
salco Inc. ) 


of total sodium cyanide to zinc is of 
greater significance than the actual zinc 
metal content, assuming the customary 
sodium hydroxide limits of concentration. 
Thus it becomes apparent that cyanide 
zinc baths can best be controlled by 
maintaining a definite range of sodium 
hydroxide concentration which is not crit- 
ical within that range, together with a 
definite ratio M. Because a high concen- 
tration of sodium hydroxide is essential 
to good cathode efficiency no’other salts 
need be added to improve ‘bath conduc- 
tivity or to buffer the solution with respect 
to pH changes. 

Cyanide type zinc plating baths at pres- 
ent in successful use may be divided into 
four general classes: (1) The conven- 
tional straight cyanide bath, (2) straight 


No. I 
Concentratio 
Constituent g/l. oz/ga 
Ba Zinc Cyanide ............... 60 8 
= Sodium Cyanide ............. 23 8 
Sodium Hydroxide ........... 58 7 


m 






Fig. 10 — Details of the cylinde; 
and superstructure assembly of the 
machine shown in Fig. 8 


cyanide baths, for the production of « 
tile deposits, (3) the zinc-mercury prog 
ess, (4) the “bright” zinc processes. 


The Conventional Straight Cyanide 
Zinc Bath 


Given below are two formulas that af 
extensively used in zinc plating from th 
straight cyanide type bath”: 


Operating Conditions 





Temperature .. .40-50°C (104-158° 
Current Density ........ ... 10-20 amp/sq 
Cathode Efficiency ............-. . .90-95' 
Ratio M maintained ............-. 2.0 to 2 
No. II 
(For Higher Current Density) 
Concentratio; 
Constituent g-/l. o2z/g 
Die Cyemee nnn secs ee ees 90 9 
Sodium Cyanide ............ $87.5 v 
Sodium Hydroxide .......... 90 12 
Operating Conditions 
Temperature .......... 40-70°C (104-15 
Current Density ...........---- 55-110 A 
Cathode Efficiency ............-.- 85-1," 
Ratio M maintained ............-.. 2.2t 


If bath operation is expected at } 
efficiency within the prescribed cu 


density ranges, solution constituer’f: 


should be maintained within 10 per cen 
of the amounts given. 


Straight Cyanide Bath for Production ol 
Ductile Deposits 











The following bath formula has beet 
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Tungsten 6.00-6.75 
Molybdenum 


Vanadium 1.75-2.05 


FOR EXTRA TOUGHNESS-FOR LONGER WEAR 


Disston 6N6(M2) type High Speed Tool Steel 
was developed to combine'extra toughness and 
wearing qualities with ease and certainty of 
heat treatment. It is a result of extensive labora- 
tory work and long testing, including a two- 
year run in the cutting chisels used in making 
Disston Files, one of the severest jobs a tool 
steel has to do. 


Results showed that in most high speed appli- 
cations Disston 6N6 (M2) type is equal to the 
best 18-4-1 steel for toughness, wear and high 
cutting efficiency. This has been confirmed by 
customers who cooperated in the testing. 


There are no finer steels than Disston Steels. 
All are sound, clean, uniform—thoroughly 
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dependable in every way—and represent the 
latest developments in metallurgy and engi- 
neering. Each is made in accordance with our 
special steel practice . . . in electric furnaces... 
of carefully selected materials... with every 
process under rigid control. 


SEND YOUR TOOL STEEL 
PROBLEMS TO DISSTON ENGINEERS 


Whatever your tool steel requirements, there is a 
Disston Steel that will assure maximum efficiency and 
economy. Put your tool steel problems 

up to Disston engineers. They will gladly 

advise you, without obligation, as to 

the particular steel that will best suit 

your needs. 


VANENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 1026 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 
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given for straight cyanide with deposits 
possessing extreme ductility”: 
Conceutration 

Constituent 
Zinc Cyanide 
Sodium Cyanide 
Sodium Hydroxide 
Sodium Sulfide 

Operating Conditions 

Temperature 45-50°C (115-120°F) 
Current Density 25-75 amps/sq ft 
Current Efficiency . 90-95% 

In operation solution circulation of ca- 
thode rod agitation is highly desirable to 
insure high efficiency at reasonable high 
cathode current densities. Higher tem- 
peratures may be used with correspond- 
ingly higher current densities. However, 
at higher temperatures cyanide decom- 
position is greater and throwing power is 
not as good; at lower temperatures lower 
cathode current densities must be used. 
Very soft ductile deposits are produced 


sere ETM RN SR 
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Fig. 12—Zine plated screws and bolts coming out of final hot water rinse and 
going into centrifugal dryer prior to packaging. (Courtesy Lasalco Inc.) 


which can be deep drawn or bent with- 
out cracking or chipping of the deposit 
even with relatively heavy coatings. The 
deposits are matt white in appearance. 


The Zinc-Mercury Process 


The zine-mercury process” operates on 
the principle of production of a zine- 
mercury alloy deposit which is smooth, 
white and in general somewhat more 
pleasing in appearance than the straight 
cyanide bath deposits. In 2-column table 
at top of p. 134 is a recommended for- 
mula for operation of this type solution”. 

When properly operated the zinc-mer- 
cury cyanide bath contains from 0.1 to 
0.2 g./l. of mercury cyanide. The anodes 
used in the process contain from. 0.5- 


erecta a 
te me 


1.0 per cent mercury. During shutdowns, 
most of the mercury in the solution de- 
posits on the anodes by displacement 
reaction making it necessary to replenish 
the mercury in the bath before operation j 
is resumed. As in the case of the other 
cyanide baths discussed, all constituents } 
of the bath should be maintained within | 
10 per cent of the recommended types | 


The “Bright” Zinc Process 


The several “bright” zine processes are 
the subject of numerous patents cover- | 
ing.addition agents, purifying agents and 
alloy anodes. However, in general the 
fundamental bath compositions are ap- 
proximately the same and fall withing 
concentration ranges given in 
2-column table on p. 134. 

The operation of “bright” zinc plating } 
baths depends in a large part on the use J 
of commercially available materials, usu- 
ally patented, as addition age:.ts which } 
are effective in one or more of the follow- 
ing ways: (1) Brightening effect upon 
deposits; (2) improvement in covering 
power at low current density, particularly 
for barrel plating; (3) lowering of the 
current density limit at which bright de- 
posits are produced, thereby permitting 
a low ratio of M and increasing the ca- 
thode efficiency; and (4) permitting the 


second § 


Fig. 13 — Rotary type fully auto- 
matic machine which processes a 
load of parts at a time. In cyanide 
zinc plating, the time cycle is de- 
termined by the number of tanks. 
(Courtesy Udylite Corp.) 
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.- cSotved) WITH BATH STRETCH AND COMPRESSION METHODS 
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P Our facilities for stretch and compression forming 
4 of difficult curved parts, for major industries, 
are unusual. 


Parts are being formed in steel, aluminum and 








stainless steel from bars, strips, sheets, tubes, ex- 






trusions and rolled sections. Typical parts now 






in production are illustrated below. 













































































Radius bends 
. in flanged sheets: 
Most such bends are made withou! 
notching at corners or buckling of 
flanges. Metal is forced to flow with the 
bend, inner edges are compressed, outer 
marie, edges stretched. 
n de- 
=ment 
lenish 
ration 
other 
fuents 
vithin 
types 
2S ure 
-OVEIr- 
s and 
1 the 
> ap- 
— Contouring in two planes: 
— Varying Contours Door frame illustrated for use in motor 
J throughout the bend: P coach follows the contour of modern 
ating BATH forming methods are particularly Full circles, spirals and bends of more coach body. Special aluminum extru- 
& use adaptable to inconstant curves varying than 180 degrees: : sion is formed from straight length to 
usu- in radii through the bend. Shallow or Bends of more than 180° are formed inverted U Shape with simultaneous 
vhich severe bends formed practically without economically and to close tolerances variation in plane of leg. BATH form- 
llow- springback and with constant part to with virtual elimination of springback ing methods make possible production 
upon part duplication, each part accurate to problems and without expense of col- of parts involving changing radii, re- 
; template. Bus Bumper illustrated is lapsing die arrangements. Such bends verse bends, and curvature in more 
ering formed in high alloy stock. can be formed in constant radii or with than one plane. 
arly varying degrees of curvature through- 
* the out the part. 
t de- 
ae We are especially well equipped to produce more Turret Rings, Bumpers, 
; the Carlines, Roof Rails, Ribs, Body Posts, Wheelhouse Angles, Mouldings, 
Trim, Spar Attach Angles, Door Frames, Rub Rails, Channels, Sash, 
. Cabinets, Tube Frames. Write, wire or phone us today for quick action. 
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FORMULA FOR OPERATION OF ZINC-MERCURY PROCESS 





Still Barrel 
Composition 

Constituent g-/L oz/gal g./1. oz/gal 
Bie Cee es so Sn so we 87.5 5 60 8 
ee te eee er Bee oS ee me 22.5 3 30 4 
II, NS 8 a 2h i ee Se i ak 80.0 4 45 6 
Mercury Salt (added after dissolving m sodium cyanide). 0.25 0.03 0.25 0.03 

Operating Conditions 
NN ne eten ee es ib dot DAR A LEN ALOR es be IS ond $0-50°C (86-122°F) 
I 8 a ee mya eke SS a patel wigs sn ate.y a a Ce 85-95% 
I TN 55 5.55556. Wa AS ee a 6 PR wR Seek 8 AGE hs GE Ta els 0 Gea a Dye spe 85-95% 
RANGES OF CONCENTRATION FOR BRIGHT ZINC PROCESSES 
Still Barrel 
Composition Composition 

Constituent g./L oz/gal g./lL. oz/gal 
NT 1 ON SEER SCC «an IB = OD agp er 60-82 8-11 60-82 8-11 
Ge AIRS os, . fh conilas bateelae a Cre Eee 18.7-64 2.5-8.5 $4-75 4.5-10 
We SONI ey hae eales owes 75-112 10-15 75-97 10-13 
Corresponding Zinc Metal ................... 84-45 4.5-6.0 84-45 4.5-6.0 
Total Equiv. Sodium Cyanide ................ 68-135 9-18 82.5-142.5 11-19 
Ratio M (Total NaCN/Za) ...............00> M = 2.0-8.0 M = 2.5-3.2 

Operating Conditions 


; Temperature 
Current Density 
Current Efficiency . 


20-45°C (68-113°F) extreme; (82-100°F preferred) 
2-100 A/SF extreme; 10-50 A/SF average 
85-95% 





production of bright deposits without 
bright dipping. When the plating bath is 
in operation, the addition agent is de- 
pleted and the rate of depletion, based 
on the particular operation, can be estab- 
lished and thereafter readily maintained 
on the basis of the weight of zinc de- 
posited or number of ampere-hours passed 
through the bath. The selection of addi- 
tion agent and hence the particular com- 
mercial process to use depends in a large 
part upon the degree of brightness de- 
sired, whether or not bright dipping is 
feasible, economy of operation, and var- 
ious other factors. 

An important principle in “bright” zinc 
plating is the use of a plating bath vir- 


tually free from heavy metal impurities 
and employing high purity anodes“. The 
fact has long been recognized that even 
minute amounts of some heavy metals 
markedly affect the color and brightness 


of deposits. There are two methods 


of 


purification in general use: (1) Addition 
of 0.25 to 2.5 g./l. sodium sulfide in the 
form of a concentrated solution; this 
treatment precipitates lead but not cop- 
per; (2) addition of zinc dust in approxi- 
mately the same amount as above, fol- 


lowed by thorough stirring and filterin 


g. 


Another important point in “bright” 
zine plating is careful control of solution 
composition with particular note of the 
value maintained for the ratio M of the 





In general, a low M value requires 


use of a high current density and incres 
ing the value of M lowers the “bright 


plate current density range. If all 


total sodium cyanide to the zinc metal, 









the 


operating factors are to be maintained at 








their optimum it is also well to note that 
the ratio M is somewhat dependent upon 
the temperature of the bath. Table I] 
shows the influence of temperature oj 
optimum M values*: 4 
Table II 
Optimum M Values vs. Temperatures 
Ratio M 
Optimum °C °F 
2.6 27.8-30.6 82-87 
2.8 $1.1-33.3 88-92 
3.0 33.9-37.8 93-1 





The caustic soda content is in gene 


less critical than the M factor but it i 
necessary to maintain at least the mini 
mum concentration shown in the range o 


bath compositions to insure good 
ficiency and “bright” deposits. 
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THE structural disintegration of re- 
fractory shapes made from zirconia 
can be eliminated by the addition of 
certain oxides that “stabilize” the 
crystal form of the material, and by 
special heat treatment, according to 
R. F. Geller, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, who has been 
working on this problem, 

Although zirconia has been used for 
several years as an opacifier in ena- 
mels and to some extent in glazes, 








METHOD DEVELOPED FOR USING 


ZIRCONIA 
Kefactoty Material 





its use as a refractory has not in- 
creased, even though it is available 
in a very pure state at comparatively 
low cost and possesses many valuable 
properties such as high melting point, 
chemical stability, hardness, and other 
physical characteristics. 

Its disadvantage is that when made 
into refractory shapes these are in- 
clined to disintegrate rather rapidly. 
This manifests itself by progressive 
cracking until the entire shape has 





broken up into small cubical pieces. 

The cracking is caused by large and 
very rapid changes in volume that 
accompany alterations in the crys- 
talline structure of the material. 

As published information indicated 
that the addition of certain oxides 
would change this crystal form to one 
of greater stability, experiments were 
made at the Bureau using the oxides 
of cerium, yttrium, silicon, magne- 
sium, and calcium. The specimens 
of these mixtures were heated to 
various temperatures and their length 
changes determined during both heat- 
ing and cooling. 

The results show that irregular 
thermal length changes were pre- 
vented. However, expansion during 
heating and contraction while cooling 
was always relatively high, and al- 
though the tendency to structural dis- 
integration is overcome, the resis- 
tance of the material to severe ther- 
mal shock is still comparatively low. 
This is to be expected, because of 
the poor heat conductivity of zirco- 
nia as compared with other materials 
of high thermal expansion, such as 
alumina, magnesia, and beryllia, 
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Alloy Steels 







e This cluster gear takes a terrific 
beating in a truck transmission. Added to 
the grinding stresses of gear meshing with 
gear are the strains of temperature changes 
—broiling heat and bitter cold. It takes a 
specialized alloy steel manufactured under 
precision control to stand up under these 
conditions—a steel that is designed for the job. 


Co-operating with motor truck engineers, 
Wisconsin Steel metallurgists developed an 
alloy steel that was just right. In this and 


WISCONSIN 























countless other applications, they 
engineered the steel for the job it 
must do. 


Constant experiment, constant sci- 
entific investigation make possible’ these 
masterpieces of metallurgy. Infinite care in 
production results in a uniformly excellent 
product. Together these factors have built 
Wisconsin’s reputation for progress in alloy 
steel development. 


Take your problem to our sales and me- 
tallurgical staffs. You can be sure that top- 
flight scientific skill will be applied to your 
specific steel requirements. Wisconsin is 
geared to progress! 


STEEL COMPANY 


(Affiliate of International Harvester Company 


180 North Michigan Avenue 
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Chicago 1, lilinois 

























‘Mou were to read through the service reports on B&W Insulating 
Fif@brick, you might be surprised to learn how long these brick 
stdnd up. Case after case shows five years’ life where only two 
or three years’ life would be expected or had been realized 
with other brick. 


There are a few spectacular cases too. For instance, the large 
stress-relieving furnace that was lined with B&W Insulating 
Firebrick that stood up for five years—still in excellent condi- 
tion—and failed only because an explosion wrecked the furnace. 


Naturally, the same B&W Insulating Firebrick were ordered 
for replacement. And here again B&W Refractories Service came 
to the rescue on a vital rush job. The order, phoned to the 
nearest B&W office on a Saturday, was shipped the following 
Monday. 

A notable— and characteristic— example of B&W dual service; 
service in the product, service in emergency deliveries. And an 
excellent reason why it will pay you to specify B&W. 
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ice. 

red | EXTENSIVE use of Lumnite refractory 
me foncrete in the Gary Works Coke Plant, 
the {ct only for a great variety of maintenance 
ing ses but increasingly in heavy construc- 


on work, had its beginning in 1928. 


ce: From time to time it has proven in- 
aluable merely for its quick setting prop- 
ty, but in the majority of specific in- 
es it has been used on account of 
refractory properties, When com- 
ined with suitable aggregate it has in 
ertain usages advantageously supplanted 
figh-grade refractory bricks and shapes 
Mherwise used; and has replaced port- 
Pend cement concrete in numerous luca- 
Pfons where this had been found to dis- 
Plegrate under the influence of elevated 
FMmperatures. 

When used to replace high-grade re- 
ory bricks and shapes, it has generally 
ted in lower cost of materials, 
PPonomy of highly skilled mason labor, 
hd in expediting the work. 

The present highly satisfactory results 
e not arrived at without much experi- 
entation, attended in the earlier years 
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Liberal portion of coarse fire brick ag- 
gregate is beneficial to coke oven 
door linings. 
such as come out of blast furnace 
stoves provides better aggregate than 
new brick. Thorough soaking of ag- 
gregate rior to mixing prevents a 
false quick set. 
oven doors installed on cold ovens 
give longest service lite 


Clean used fiber brick 


Concrete lined coke 


By JAMES E. LUDBERG 


Carnegie-lilinois Steel Corp. 


Gary, Ind. 


by a variety of disappointments. When a 
tew simple principles goveruing the ap- 
plication of refractory concrete came to 
be recognized and applied in practice, it 
became a rvutine mutter to work the ma- 
terial in the majority of applications with 
common labor. 

The earliest experiments with refrac- 
tory concrete in this plant were in the 
lining of oven dvuors, a troublesome item 
of maintenance in almost any coke plant. 
It is one which involves not only the cost 
of the linings, but also loss of appreciable 
amounts of coal into coke screenings, and 
formation of objectionable quantities of 
“black butts” at the door ends of the 
coke mass, when linings are permitted to 
deteriorate. 

In the original experiments where mo- 
nolithic linings were cast into conven- 
tional cast-iron dours, many failures were 
experienced from the shearing off of large 
pieces of the concrete projecting beyond 
the metal body of the door. It was finally 
recognized that concrete linings of this 
character were failing because of stresses 
to which the individual blocks of a brick- 
lined door were not subjected. A cast-iron 
dvor body gues through a cycle of flexure 
in the course of the coking period, due to 
the differential heating of its inner and 
outer parts. This flexure is of sufficient 
magnitude to rupture a rigidly attached 
and inflexible monolithic lining, while it 
does not adversely affect a brick lining 
door because no matter how carefully 
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Fig. 2—(A) Coke oven door with 

cast-iron lining retainers. (B) Coke 

oven door of fabricated steel with 
hook lining retainers 


the blocks of such a lining are laid they 
are still relatively free of each otner and 
the body of the door. 

When this had been recognized the 
first remedial step taken was to subdivide 
the door into two separate blocks by 
means of metal (either iron or steel) 
plates. Considerable improvement in per- 
formance of the linings resulted from this 
practice. The present practice is to sub- 
divide the linings into three or four blocks 
with pitch-coated 16-gage plates or ply- 
wood fi.lers. Further improvement, to the 
extent of consistent success, resulted from 
heavily coating the inside faces of the 
door body with pitch and pasting roofing 
paper over this before pouring the lining. 
The pitch and paper burn out when the 
door is put into use, creating voids which 
leave the lining consisting of several in- 
dividual blocks each sufficiently free to 
prevent setting up of destructive stresses 
when the door flexes or becomes bowed. 

Another problem recognized in early 
experiments was that of properly support- 
ing and reinforcing the blocks of lining. 
The first attempts at reinforcement were 
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Fig. 3—Ascension pipe and bend 
extension of by-product coke oven 
lined with Lumnite cement 


Fig. 5—This coke oven door of type 
shown in Fig. 1 was in continuous 
service for 9 years 


Fig. 4 — Insulat- 
ing shields for pro- 
tecting workmen 
making repairs to 
coke oven walls 


naturally based on experience with rein- 
torced portland cement concrete for struc- 
tural purposes. It was soon found that 
such reinforcement was actually detri- 
mental rather than helpful because of the 
effect of the heat reaching the reinforc- 
ing members, 

One solution to the problem was to de- 
sign the door body to provide for holding 
of the concrete without the use of any 
actual reinforcement. The design to ac- 
complish that is shown in Fig. 1. This 
design worked well and some of the doors 
made in this manner have been in con- 
stant use for 9 years without failure. 

A more recent modification of this de- 
sign is shown in Fig. 2A. This type of 
door was used throughout the DPC unit 
built at Gary Works in 1943. In this de- 
sign, the lining receives additional sup- 
port from the horizontal ledges, yet these 
ledges are not adversely affected by the 
heat because they extend to the back of 
the lining and are kept cool by the air. 


In a new all-steel fabricated door, de- 
signed and built at Gary Works, the at- 
tachment and reinforcement problem was 
solved in a different manner. As shown 
in Fig. 2B it was solved by the utiliza- 
tion of seven pairs of l-in. hooks welded 
to the back plate and extending into the 
concrete. As with the ledges, these hooks 
are cooled by extending to the back and 
hence do not become overheated. With 
this design of door and lining, refractory 
concrete only, and no metal, extends into 
the oven. 

It was also found necessary to support 
the concrete lining, by some means, at 
the bottom. Without such support, the 
linings tended to fail mechanically long 


@ 


before their refractory service life was 
reached. This was especially true in the 
case of linings for doors for high ovens. 
In the first attempts, heavy castings were 
bolted to the bottom of the door, but it 
was later realized that a l-in, cast iron 
plate supported by gusset pilates would 
serve the purpose excellently. 

While the proper handling of these 
mechanical factors which have been dis- 
cussed was found to be necessary for 
successful manufacture of refractory con- 
crete oven door linings, as the develop- 
ment progressed other considerations 
came to be recognized as significant. 

One of the most important of these 
had to do with the size gradation of the 
fire brick aggregate. Numerous failures 
of linings made from small size aggregate 
led to trials with increasing proportions 
of larger sizes. The results of such ex- 
periments showed that, at least under our 
cond.tions, a liberal proportion of coarse 
aggregate ranging up to 2% in. or more is 
decidedly beneficial. It was also learned 
that the best results were obtained only 
by the inclusion of a considerable propor- 
tion of finely ground materials. These fines 
are necessary to achieve the greatest den- 
sity and impermeability in the concrete. 
The finest sizes are believed to react 
chemically with the high-alumina cement 
when burned at high temperatures and by 
this reaction, certain highly refractory 
minerals are produced which increase the 
refractoriness of the matrix, and on 
crystallizing add to the mechanical 
strength of the concrete. 

The fact that all of the aggregate is 
prepared in a dry pan mill may have a 
bearing on our success with refractory 
concrete method of preparation, This 
results in the production of an ample pro- 
portion of finely ground material which 
might not be the case where another form 
of crusher was employed. 

The achievement of proper proportion- 
ing of the large and small sizes of aggre- 
gate has been arrived at through a long 
course of practical experimentation. 

The present practice is to take the 
product from the grinding mill, separate 
this over a %4-in. square mesh screen, 
and use 2 cu ft of each of the plus %-in. 
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THE ARTIST was intrigued by the man- 
ner in which advertising displays and 
folders could be made, and at the speed 
with which a layout could be altered and 
a new effect created. 

Now, he said, he could do twice the 
work. (He wondered if he could collect 
twice the pay.) 


OZALID 


(AND WHY THEY VISITED THE DRAFTING ROOM) 


First time any of them had visited 
the drafting room! 


But they’d heard that an Ozalid 
machine — recently installed to re- 
produce engineering drawings— 
could also reproduce—and simplify 
—much of their own work. 


The Chief Draftsman obligingly 
listened to their accounts of varied 
problems and said: 

“Ozalid can save you man-hours 
and dollars . . . as it does us.” 


He demonstrated how anything 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER was speechless 
when he saw Ozalid Dsyphotos 
(continuous-tone photographic prints) 
produced in 18 seconds flat from a posi- 
tive-film “master.” Not one bath was 
necessary—just the same two steps em- 
ployed to make all Ozalid prints— Ex- 
posure and Dry-Development. 





DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 


Ozalid in Canada—Hugh 
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Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 


drawn, typed, printed, or photo- 
graphed on translucent material 
could be reproduced in seconds—not 
minutes. AND be reproduced—not as 
a negative—but as any one of ten 
types of positive, Ozalid prints. 


In different colors— black, blue, 
red, or sepia; on different base mate- 
rials— paper, cloth, foil, or film. 


He showed how these Ozalid 
prints could be used in many unique 
ways—for jobs beyond the scope of 
any other reproduction process. 


THE OFFICE MANAGER, a man of great 
reserve, examined an Ozalid Rapid Black 
print of a typewritten report and said; 
“I’d swear this is the typed original... 
except that I can’t smudge it.” 


If you have an Ozalid machine in 


your drafting room, stop by and 
ask for a demonstration. If you 
haven't adopted Ozalid as yet, 
write for Simplified Printmaking. 
it tells the whole story and con- 
tains samples of the 10 types of 
Ozalid prints you can make. 








and the minus %4-in, sizes with one bag 
# Lumnite cement. While the screen 
analysis of the mixture may vary within 
reasonable limits, continued attention and 
control are necessary if the best results 
are to be obtained. One definite require- 
ment is that there should be present at 
least 15 per cent passing through a 100- 
mesh screen. The sieve analysis of a 
grab sample of the aggregate gave the 
following results: 


Accumu- 

lation % 

Screen Size retained 
| Bete : 5.9 
BO ee CMS oa 15.8 
ee Be ian a cara a 34.6 
| SSeS eae 54.2 
Sg: RI YRS Capa Scar aeer oF oe 6U.4 
Se 5552 TSR 71.6 
SOD) MR i iiass aeteld a 85.4 


Another consideration is 


important 
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that of the composition of aggregate. It 
has been our experience that ciean, slag- 
free, used fire brick which has been 
severely burned in service provides better 
uggregate taan does new brick. Old blast 
furnace stove brick has been found to be 
particularly satisfactory. Practically all 
fire brick undergoes more or less shrink- 
age when burned at high temperatures, 
hence, the use in refractory concrete of 
aggregate derived from reburned bricks 
prevents the development of internal 
stresses in high temperature service, 
which in the case of at least some new 
brick might be sufficient to promote dis- 
integration of the concrete. 

Tne procedure for lining the doors has 
become a rout.ne of well established prac- 
tice. The first operat.on is to prepare the 
door castings and forms, The castings, and 
in the case of the steel fabricated doors, 
the back plate and hooks are coated with 
a thick layer of pitch and covered with 
roofing paper. The forms are painted with 
a light mineral oil prior to assembling 
to prevent the concrete st:cking to them. 
Whenever poss ble, metal forms are used 
because they give a smoother finish to 
the concrete and there is no chance for 
absorption as in the case of the wood 
forms. 

The concrete is prepared in a conven- 
tional type concrete mixer. The aggregate 
is carefully measured in measuring boxes 
provided, for that purpose and is then 
placed in the mixer drum in which ap- 
proximately half of the required mixing 
water for the batch had been added pre- 
viously so as to soak the aggregate thor- 
oughly during the first few turns of the 
mixer. Then the Lumnite is added and 
the mixing continued for 1 to 1% min. 
During this mixing period additional mix- 
ing water is added as needed. Prolonged 
mixing should be avoided because it will 
cause the concrete to become too quick 
setting, 

One detail of our practice believed to 


Fig. 6—Waste heat tunnel of by- 
product coke oven showing position 
of Lumnite refractory concrete 


Fig, T—Interior (left) and exterior 

(right) views of coke oven door 

with hook lining retainers of fab- 
ricated steel shown in Fig. 2b 





be vital to the successful performance of 
the refractory concrete is the thorough 
soaking of the aggregate prior to its be- 
ing put in the m.xer. Such soaking re- 
duces the absorption of the mixing water 
by the aggregate and preveuts a false 
“quick setting” of the concrete which) 
otherwise appears to take place. 

In the earlest experiments attempts 
were made to work with a concrete con- 
taining a minimum of moisture. In com- 
pacting it in the forms an objectionable 
amount of voids resulted. In the present 
consistently successful practice, the con- 
crete is mixed with sufficiei.t water to 
pour readily and is densified in the forms 
by the use of compressed air operated 
vibrators until voids are practically elim- 
inated. 

Particular attention is given to curing 
the concrete by keeping the surface wet 
with a fine spray as the setting progresses. 
Concrete lined doors placed on cold ovens 
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WELDER CONVERTED: This welding machine at Monroe Auto Equip- 
ment Co., Monroe, Mich., is brazing bases to tire pump barrels, three at a 
time, in order to help the factory attain the 10,000 units per day scheduled 











and heated up with the battery have 
proven to have the longest service life. 
If doors must be put on hot ovens, the 
practice is to let them air set for 10 to 14 
days and to charge the oven immediately 
after the door is affixed so as to retard the 
flow of heat into the lining and thereby 
temper it. 

As these problems of oven door linings 
were being solved, many other uses for 
Lumnite cement in maintenance and con- 
struction were being found around the 
coke plant. While relatively small as to 
the quantity of cement used, one of the 
most helpful of these uses has been its 
use in patching around inspection and 
charging holes on the battery tops and in 
general keeping the top air and water- 
tight. Applying by means of a_ brush 
and/or trowel, a thin mortar of Lumnite 
and finely ground fire brick, it has been 
found easy to maintain inspection hole 
blocks and similar tools at an appreciable 
saving. 


Manufacture of Spccial Shzpes 


Another use has been that of the manu- 
facture of special shapes. Its ease of use 
and its adaptability to many different 
types of uses made it the ideal materia! 
for inspection hole casting blocks, charg- 
ing hole blocks, lintels, ascension pipe 
seat blocks, etc, The war-time short- 
ages of some special shapes and even 
some castings have been met effectively 
by this material. 

One of the most satisfactory of all uses 
of Lumnite cement concrete around the 
coke plant has been its use in ascension 
pipe linings. In this usage the complete 
ease and speed of application are in direct 
contrast to the difficulty and tediousness 
of applying certain plastic refractory mix- 
tures which have been used for this pur- 
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pose. Perhaps even more important, the 
refractory concrete linings give every in- 
dication of being permanent in this serv- 
ice, while the rammed plastic materials 
have burned out and have required re- 
placement. Recently 35 refractory con- 
crete lined ascension p:pes which had been 
in continuous service for 10 years, were 
removed to make extensive oven repairs. 
They were found to be in excellent con- 
dition, though not one of them had ever 
been patched or repaired in any way. 

In the construction of nine large bat- 
teries of underjet ovens during a period 
of 10 years, the concrete slabs upon 
which the regenerator walls rest have 
been poured with refractory concrete 
composed of Lumnite cement, lake slag 
(blast furnace slag originally dumped on 
the lake front and after protracted wash- 
ing on the lake shores, reclaimed by 
dredging, screen sized and freed of fines ) 
and washed torpedo sand. This material 
was used to prevent the disintegration 
observed in the pads of earlier batteries 
which had been poured with portland 
cement concrete. 

Several years ago it was found neces- 
sary to make emergency repairs to an old, 
badly deteriorated battery in which large 
areas of the fire brick lining of the stack 
flues and of numerous waste-gas connec- 
tions to the stack flues had fallen down, 
Time would not have permitted the re- 
placement of the fire brick linings even if 
the special shapes necessary had been 
available. It was decided to replace these 
linings with refractory concrete made of 
Lumnite cement and crushed fire brick. 
Using movable metal forms, the neces- 
sary repairs were made _ expeditiously 
and when the battery was torn down 4 
years later this concrete was found per- 
fectly intact, even though it had been sub- 





jected to extraordinarily severe condition 
throughout that time. 

In view of this service, complete stack 
flue linings of refractory concrete (se 
Fig, 6) have been used in five new bat 
teries of ovens in this plant, as well s 
several more in other plants. 

Also based upon this experience h 
been the highly successful use of refra 
tory concrete in the roof arches of thee 
waste-gas canals at open-hearth furnace 
in this works. 

The use of Lumnite for a constructiong 
purpose of a different nature has beef 
that of making heat insulating shields 
When making extensive repairs of a num 
ber of walls of an operating battery, it he 
been found desirable to insulate the ad 
jacent walls in some manner to protect 
the workmen and to prevent an undugy 
loss of heat. Excellent results were ob 
tained by the use of large shields wedged 
against the walls, The shields are made 
of angle iron and wire screen covered 
with a %4-in. thickness of a paste of Lum 
nite cement and shredded asbestos. The 
shields in place are shown in Fig. 4. 


























Uses In Combatting Corrosion 


No discussion of coke plant uses of 
Lumnite would be complete without refer- 
ence to its many uses tor combatting cor- 
rosion. 

Stacks carrying gases from waste heat 
flues operate at temperatures which per- 
mit dilute sulphuric acid condensate to 
form, and over a period of years such con- 
densates attack the mortar of the brick 
linings. Under the reconstruction program 
which has been rather extensive at the 
Gary Works considerable Lumnite mortar 
has been used for repointing the linings 
of some of the stacks, and as gunite linings 
in others. Where new brick linings were 
installed, the mortar for the joints was 
made with Lumnite. In these applica- 
tions, it is important to use an aggregate 
which will also be corrosion resistant. For 
mortar for joints, siliceous sand is used; 
for the gunite, either Haydite or trap rock 
screenings. 

In the production of ammonium sul- 
phate, various means have been tried in 
the past to protect regular concrete and 
mortar-coated steel from the destructive 
corrosive attack of sulphuric acid and 
ammonium salt. Concrete floors and 
foundations for saturators, pumps, salt 
dryers, storage rooms, etc. have been a 
source of fairly constant maintenance until 
Lumnite was used for such purposes 
Here again the aggregate used with Lum- 
nite is of extreme importance. Ordinary 
sand and gravel in this area, while ex- 
cellent for regular concrete, is not particu- 
larly corrosion resistant. Materials for 
these uses should be of a highly siliceous 
nature, or otherwise resistant to dilute 
sulphuric acid and ammonium salt. The 
success of various installations justifies 
the early trials of such concretes an 
mortars. 


This paper was presented before a meeting 
of the Blast Furnace and Coke Association of 
the Chicago District. It was awarded first prize 
in the coke plant division of the fourth annual 
technical papers contest sponsored by the 4s- 
sociation. 
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Now—a silicone yarnis 


“SILICONES 


Dow Corning 996 is an electrical impregnat- 
ing varnish for low temperature baking. 


Dow Corning 996 was developed to provide 
manufacturers of new equipment and 
rewinders of old equipment with a heat resist- 
ant, waterproof silicone varnish which can be 
cured at temperatures obtainable in ovens now 
used for curing organic insulating varnishes. 


Dow Corning 996 is used as the dipping or 
impregnating varnish for equipment wound 
with typical silicone insulation components. 
These include Fiberglas cloth, tape and sleev- 
ing varnished with If} 993; silicone bonded 
mica-Fiberglas for ground insulation; silicone 
bonded Fiberglas served magnet wire; silicone- 
Fiberglas laminated coil separators and slot 
sticks, and Silastic* coated lead wire. 


Electrical equipment, wound with silicone in- 
sulating components and sealed by impreg- 
nating with [ID 996, will have the high order 
of thermal stability and retention of water- 
proofness characteristic of silicone insulation. 


Dow Corning 996 thus enables all types of 
electrical shops to realize the advantages of 
silicone insulation. It is recommended for use 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
Electrical Spécialty Co. .................... San Francisco 
Prehler Electrical Insulation Company Chicago 
Insulation Manufacturers Corporation 
Insulation and Wires, Incorporated 
Mica Insulator Company............. 
National Electric Coil Company 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Insulation Section, Micarta Division .... Trafford, Penna. 


: 
* Trade name for Dow Corning Silicone Rubber 
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h that cures at-300°F 


in equipment which is to be operated at 
temperatures up to 175°C. (347°F.). For higher 
operating temperatures, or extremely severe 
service conditions, [~P 993 should be used 
throughout. The same methods of dipping, 
spraying, Or vacuum-pressure impregnating 
that are*used for applying conventional 
organic varnishes can be used with ID 996. 


PROPERTIES—Dow Corning 996 is furnished as a 50 per 
cent by weight solution in an aromatic solvent and has a 
viscosity of 2 to 5 poises. In this consistency DC 996 is 
suitable for impregnating electrical equipment. It can be 
reduced to any desired viscosity with aromatic naphtha. 


Dow Corning 996, when coated on metal, air dries to a 
slightly tacky, soft film. Baking the coated panel at 
150°C. (302°F.) for a period of four hours will cure the 
coating to a non-flowing, tack-free, flexible film. DC 
996 has ample heat stability for continuous use at tem- 
peratures as high as 175°C. or for intermittent use at 
higher temperatures. 


ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES OF I) 996—(measured on coated 
panels at 25°C. and 50% relative humidity.) 


Dielectric Strength, volts per mil.........1500 to 2000 
Dielectric Constant, at 1000 cycles .3.0 
Power Factor, at 1000 cycles................... 0.7% 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK OFFICE: EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
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Fig. 8—Manually operated hydrau- 
lic lift trucks handle assortments of 
finished smell parts being moved 
from storerooms to assembly o- ac- 
cumulating trays pictured here 


Fig. 9—Special highway tune trail- 


ers then move trays to sulvage de-: 


partment 





Standardized Handling 
(Continued from Page 107) 


the co-ordinate uze of fork trucks an 
either rail-car or highway-type truck 
and trailers, the fork truck serving 
load and unload, 

Immediately adjacent to the building 
of the various divisions are paved sto 
age yards which are provided with cran 
ways and adequate space for storage 
palleted material:. Both the roadwa 
and railways intersect these cranewa 
and connect with craneways within th 
buildings. A common method of moving 
heavy work from yard to shop cranewa 
or from crane bay to the adjacent ba 
within the building is by means of 
railcar pushed or pulled by the burden 
bearing truck assigned to the particula 
division. 

Space underneath the yard-crane run 
ways, amounting to one-eighth to one 
sixth of the total craneway area, and 
useless for crane storage, is utilized fo 
pallet storace. In laying out pallet stor 
age yards, one of the major aim: is tq 
allow enough space to make it wm 
necessary to stock more than one kind 
of material in one pile, thus keeping 
everything accessible. 

Both 8 x 3 ft and 4 x 4 ft pallets arg 
used for storage, depending upon thé 
bulk and loading. No rules are pre 
scribed for loading except safety, stab 
ility, and a 3-ton weight limit. 

Since the loads in storage range up t 
3 tons aud are tiered 2 to 4 Ft high, 3-to 
fo:k trucks are used for receiving and fof 
carrying them inside to the start of pro 
duction. 

The Jayout of the individual plants is 
planned for ease of hand'ing, ease of 
receipt and d'spatch, and <afety of 
traffic. This is largely a matter of al 
lowing adequate space in the righ 
places. 

For ease of handling, space is pro 
vided for storage of incominz material 
finished parts and sub-a semblies, and 
between each work area and the aisle 
room for two pallets or pallet loads at 
a 45° angle to the aisle. This reduces 
the turn necessary to pick up and set 
down. The size of the pallet allowed 
for is, of course, the one best suited 
to production convenience. The exact 
location of the in-process storage spac 
has to be individually determined, 

For ease of receipt and dispatch, space 
is provided inside the doors throug 
which roadways and _ railwavs ente 
building so that loading and unloading 
can be done promntly. 

For safety of traffic, adequate aisles 


Fig. 10—Forged 12-ton turbine ro- 

tor is moved from storage to rail 

car going into manufacturing area 

where an overhead crane can reach 
it for assembling 


Fig. 11—Special welded steel trays 
are used to accumul-te turnings in 
machine shon 
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connecting work and storage are the 
principal requirement. New buildings 
are laid out for §8-ft aisles and 
space adjacent for the 4 x 4 ft pallets 
at 45° angle. When older buildings are 
revamped at the time of changing to a 
new kind of work, these standards are 
approached as closely as possible. 

For convenience in controlling truck- 
ing movements, all divisions are zoned, 
and one or more trucks are assigned to 
each zone. The storekeeper is respon- 
sible for dispatching trucks. In zones 
having relatively light traffic density, 
the truck operators receive move orders 
from the storekeeper and execute them 
individually. In zones having relatively 
dense traffic, the truck operators work 
from orders moving with the loads. 

The complement of trucks already as- 
signed to the several divisions, in ad- 
dition to 3-ton fork trucks already men- 
tioned, is determined by the work. 

For example, in certain manufactur- 
ing operations, it has been found that 
handling motions can be saved by doing 
the work directly on pallets resting on 
work benches. In such cases, the fork- 
lift truck used to bring and remove the 
work may have to travel beyond the 
main aisles. This puts a premium on 
maneuverability and favors use of one 
of the smaller sizes. 


Narrower Aisles Necessary 


As another example, in a plant built 
prior to the inception of the present 
handling plan, space may not permit 
the standard §8-ft aisle and_ the 
45° placement of pallet loads. It may 
be necessary to compromise with a some- 
what narrower aisle, and to place the 
pallets at 90°. Here again, one of the 
smaller sizes of fork truck is indicated. 
Or if tiering is not a factor, a motorized 
hand-lift truck may be best. 

In-process storage of assorted small 
lots of material so that they will be in- 
dividually accessible yet not occupy ex- 
cessive space, is a problem common to 
a number of divisions. For pallet loads, 
shelves have proved the most generally 
satisfactory solution, in conjunction with 
a fork-lift truck, as shown in illustrations. 

For bar stock, classified storage racks 
proved very satisfactory, in conjunction 
with cranes. From the  storage-yard 
craneway into the building, the bars 
are carried by burden-bearing trucks. A 
handling short cut used with the stor- 
age racks is a pair of extension arms 
which can be applied tc the angle-iron 
supports, Stock can be lowered by crane 
upon arms, then pushed on the supports. 

Also common to number of the plants 
is the problem of making up assortments 
of small finished parts and delivering 
them to assembly areas. For this pur- 
pose, “accumulating trays” are used. The 
type used in the assembly of turbines 
is illustrated. They are designed so that 
they can be picked up by hand-lift trucks 
and carried past the stock bins while the 
assortments are being made up, then 
carried to the assembly area by either 
hand-lift or fork-lift trucks. 


In the foundry, castings are carried 
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through rough grinding and inspection 
operations in skid boxes by platform- 
lift trucks, This method is employed in 
preference to the pallet-fork-truck meth- 
od principally because loads are heavier 
and bulkier and tiering is not a factor. 
Yet the method is readily integrated 
with pallet handling at the time castings 
are dispatched from the foundry by the 
simple expedient of putting the castings 
into pallet boxes at the last inspection. 
Although not assigned to any of the 
plants as standard handling equipment, 
a crane truck is kept available for spe- 
cial duties. Such a job was created re- 
cently when need for additional manu- 
facturing space in the motor plant en- 
croached upon space formerly used for 





Electropolishing Unit 


To aid fabricators of stainless steels in 
preparation for production of civilian 
goods by evaluating electropolishing pro- 
cess in their own plants, Market Develop- 
ment Division of Rustless Iron & Steel 
Corp., Baltimore 18, is making available 
without cost electropolishing demonstra- 
tion units based on a patented process. 





Its engineers will direct installation of 
models and assist in initial use of the 
citric-sulphuric process which is particu- 
larly applicable to finishing complex 
formed and welded wire products and 
other small items difficult to finish me- 
chanically. 





storage of armatures and motor frames 
while awaiting delivery to assembly. 

Neither armatures nor motor frames 
lend themselves readily to storage on 
pallets. They had been stored in an 
assigned area under the craneways. On 
the other hand, no crane was available in 
a nearby storage shed which was other- 
wise the most convenient space for the 
purpose that could be pressed into use 
quickly. By a co-ordination between 
fork-lift and crane trucks it was made 
to serve. 

At the final operation, the armatures 
and frames are put on pallets and de- 
livered by fork-lift truck to the storage 
shed. There the crane truck picks them 
up, setting the armatures in racks and 
elevating the frames for piling. Saddle- 
shaped, padded racks are used to protect 
the armatures while they are being car- 
ried on pallets. For engaging the hoist 
hook of the crane truck, a lifting ring 


is screwed on the ends of the ‘armature 
shafts. ~ 

Although the unit-load method is most 
commonly applied to material handled 
by industrial trucks on skids or pallets, 
at the Erie Works it is being applied 
also to’ the handling of considerably 
larger units in salvage and waste cis- 
posal, 

Machine turnings, for example — of 
which approximately 350 carloads are 
returned to steel mills in the course of 
a year — are accumulated in the various 
machine shops in steel trays which are 
loaded on industrial flat cars, and in 
some cases on highway-type trailers, un- 
der the craneways for delivery to the 
salvage department. 

Another example is the method of 
handling plant rubbish. It is done by 
large semi-trailers having steel bodies 
16 ft in length and 7 ft clear in- 
side width with 6 ft high roof which are 
parked at approximately 75 pick-up 
stations. On arrival at the salvage de- 
partment, they are turned at any desired 
angle to the tractor up to 90° and 
hoisted to a 40° dumping angle. 

Responsible for the application of 
modern handling methods to the salvage 
and waste-disposal work is F. E. Bliven, 
supervisor of salvage. 


Waste Time Unloading 


But there remains one general source 
of waste which Mr. Bliven is now at- 
tacking. It is the time wasted to un- 
load incoming cars and trucks because 
the shipper could not load in units of 
1 to 3 tons on pallets. It is also the 
time wasted to load outgoing cars and 
trucks because the consignee is not 
equipped to receive in unit loads. 

Nevertheless, progress is being made. 
One of the best examples is the applica- 
tion of the unit-load method to the 
shipment of malleable-iron field-frame 
castings to the River Works at Lynn, 
Mass., Motor Mfg. Division. 


With arrangements as worked out with 
the transportation department at Lynn, 
a 4x 4 ft single-face pallet was adopted, 
on which was assembled a four-sided 
bin, the corners being dove-tailed and 
held together with large corner staples. 
Two steel straps were applied girthwise 
and two fore and aft running in the 
direction of the stringers. These con- 
tainers hold up to 3 tons of castings. 

The loads are generally placed two 
wide and two high in the cars by fork- 
lift trucks, 24 containers per car, Both 
upper and lower tiers are fastened to 
side strapping in the car but, generally 
speaking, the load is free to float as 
it has been found that no damage is 
sustained in a free movement. 


The containers are easily knocked 
down for return and re-use merely by 
freeing the straps and removing the 
staples. Some 1600 tons of castings were 
shipped last year in this manner. The 
time required for loading a car averages 
around 12 manhours compared to some 
112 manhours when the castings were 
handled individually. 
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Take it from Dusty- 
The New Vertex is a Honey! 


J. R. Rhoades, our arc welding 
super, is strictly the Conservative 
Type. Get him used to a swell elec- 
trode like Metal & Thermit’s Vertex, 
and you have one heck of a time 
selling him on an improved version 
of it. I know, because I’m his assist- 
ant and I undertook the job. 
y“You can talk till the cows come 
home, and then talk to the cows,” 
Dusty told me. “TI still will not be- 
lieve that the Vertex rod I’ve been 
using for ages can be made still 
better. So now let’s go to lunch.” 
We went to lunch, and I kept at 
him. Finally he agreed to try the new 


Vertex rod and compare it with the 
old. Vertex, you know, is an all- 
position, general purpose electrode 
for mild steel work that can’t be 
positioned—piping, structural steel 
work, ship construction, and so on. 

Right after lunch, Dusty borrowed 
a helmet and gloves, took a handful 
of the old and the new Vertex, and 
made some sample welds. He must 
have been at it half an hour before 
he lifted his helmet and gave me 
this sheepish grin. 

“Tom,” he admitted, “I would 
not have believed it. 
Vertex handies even better than the 


This new 


old. It has better arc action. It pro- 
duces even less spatter when used 
at maximum amperages. In fact, it’s 
a honey. Stock a batch of it right 
away.” 

I did, and it’s made a hit with 
everyone in the department. If you 
haven’t tried the new Vertex yet, 
you’re missing a good bet. 


METAL & THERMIT 
CORPORATION 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


ALBANY + CHICAGO «- PITTSBURGH 
SO. SAN FRANCISCO +- TORONTO 
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Running Time Recorder 


A new instrument for recording ma- 
chire running time has been developed 
by Bristol] Co., Waterbury 91, Conn., for 
checking machine performance. It records 


r 





the operating or “on” time of production 
machinery and other similar equipment. 
The chart record gives the total “on” 
time in hours, minutes and seconds for a 
given period. “Off” periods are also shown 
on the chart as well as the time at which 
they occurred. 

Running-time readings are magnified in 
such a way tnat total operat) g time of 
a machine can be easily and accurately 
determined to within a few seconds. 


Three-Way Machine 


For boring, facing and tapping heavy 
duty valves for use in oil fields, a three- 
way machine is offered by Snyder Tool & 
Engineering Co., 3400 East Lafayette 
avenue, Detroit 7. Boring and facing 
is done with a 4-speed, sing'e spindle 
head which is driven and advanced into 
the work by one of the company’s self- 
contained hydraulic guide bar units. 

To the left of the operator and in front 
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of one of the two boring units is installed 
a lead screw tapping device which has 
also a variable toul spindle speed. Entire 
tapping unit is mounted on a guide bar 
slide for hydraulic rapid advance. Spin- 
dies are equipped with a breech lock and 
special tapered holes to make exchange 
of tools quick and easy. 

Index table is mounted on a manually 
operated elevating mcchanism which 
compensates for the various sizes of work 
and also brings tools concentric with 
boss on workpiece. This table is indexed 
for 180° with an intermediate index for 
tapping operation. 


Collet Speed Chuck 


A collet chuck is offered by Zagar 
Tool Ivc., 23889 Lakeland boulevard, 
Cleveland 17, to fit on a Sheffield grinder 
for grinding studs and other work to be 


held in a collet. This is entirely a special 
tool adapted only to their machine, but 
it is independent insofar as its own bear- 
ings and all of its own collet closing 
mechanisms are concerned. Most of the 
collet closing mechanisms are standard 
parts of the company’s 1 in. collet fixtures. 


nrretmsotet , 





tae pes 


All claims are those of the manufacturer of the equipment being described. 








Collet of the 5-c Hardinge type embodie; 
all basic principles of the company’ 
standard collet tool. It does not move 
lengthwise in opening and closing. 


Die Head 


Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa., annouces the new Lanco 4-in. semi. 
receding six-chaser die head. It has a 
capacity from 242 to 4 ia. pipe size, 
this range being covered hy chaser 
holders mounted on slides of heavy cross 
section to assure maximum rigidity, 
Chaser holder slides are gibbed to the 


oe 


head body to provide compensation for 
wear. Interlocking design of holder 
and slide assures a rigid clamping action 
of two mating parts with only one 
clamping screw. 

Unit uses the. new Lanrac_ chaser 
which provides a rapid method of in- 
terchanging aid setting the chasers. 
Die head is of internal tripped type in 
which a six blade, insert blade type, 
reamer located within bore of head, 
reams and chamfers the pipe during 
threading operation and opens head at 
any predetermined thread length. The 
semireceding action on head eliminates 
possibility of any chaser leave off marks 
on thread as head opens up. Reamer is 
adjustable by an adjusting and clamp- 
ing rod which extends through the ma- 
chine spindle. Any desired thread 
length can be obtained by releasing 
locking rod and turning adjusting rod 
right or left hand to increase or de- 
crease thread length. Any thread length 
within the thread length standards for 
2% to 4 in. pipe sizes is obtainable. 

All parts of the chaser head are made 
from either hich carbon or special alloy 
steel, depending upon their function and 
are heat treated or case carbonized and 
precision ground to assure maximum 
accuracy. All parts of this die head are 
throughly protected against wear. Zerk 
type fittings provide a means of fore- 
ing heavy grease into the chaser slides 
and other operating parts for lubricat- 
ing purposes. 
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Electrostatic detearing, a method de- 
veloped to remove exccss paint from the 
drain-off points of freshly dipped objects, 
has considerably broadened the scope of 
the dip-painting process. 

When practical, dipping is naturally 
the preferred method of finishing. It is 
faster and more economical than spraying 
and it assures complete coverage with a 
minimum of wasted material. Its chief 
disadvantage has been the accumulation 
of tears at the drain-off points, com- 
plicating the baking proceduwve and often 
spoiling the appearance of a product. 

Electrostatic detearing removes all ex- 
cess material shortly after dipping has 
taken place, and thereby makes possible 
the dipping of many parts which once 
required spraying. This new process con- 
sists of passing the work over a metal grid 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

16 WEST CHELTEN AVE. BLDG. 
VICTOR 2900 

DETROIT. MICH. 

2 NEW CENTER BLDG. 
MADISON 1032 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


1609 BANKEKS’ BLDG., STATE 3363 
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Fragmentation bomb parts passing over the detearing grid 
on a Japan Company conveyer line. 


which is charged with 130,000 volts of 
electricity. As the dipped parts enter the 
electrostatic field above the grid, the 
powerful attraction between the work and 
the grid draws the excess paint off in thin 
streams. The work is then conveyed 
through the oven at a baking schedule 
properly suited to the entire coating, and 
a smooth, even film results. 

While speedy and automatic in function, 
the detearing process requires considerable 
skill and experience if optimum results are 
to be obtained. The Japan Company, 
long a pioneer in the industrial finishing 
field, possesses that skill and experience 
in this as in other finishing processes. 
If you are using older methods, why not 
compare your costs and quality with ours? 
Perhaps you will want to make a change. 





















Before, during and after. These photos 
show a graphic demonstration of electro- 
static detearing in action. 

WRITE TODAY! 


Send for our 


IRON AGE ar- af erectrostaric 
ticle, “Electro- 4 SPRAYING 
static Spraying AND DETEARING- 


and Detearing”. 
It contains full 
data on both elec- * 
trostatic detear- 
ing and electro- 
static spraying. 
—Reprints of other 
advertisements in 
this series sent free 
upon request. 
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How To Conserve Tool Steel 


(Continued from Page 118) 


developments in welding, silver soldering 
and copper brazing has made possible 
designs in assemblies that were not pos. 
sible before. 


Il—Selection of Tool Steels: 


Of the numerous grades of tool steels 
on the market there are usually one or 
two that are more satisfactory on a given 
job than the others. Experience often 
indicates the preferred grade but where 
experience is lacking on any particular 
job it often pays well to experiment with 
different grades. Thus it is generally 
true that most hand tools, as hand taps, 
hand reamers and other slow cutting tools 
as well as such tools as chisels and stak- 
ing tools, do not require a high speed 
steel. 

Good grades of straight carbon steel 
or the low alloy tool steels will serve 
excellently if properly hardened. The 
saving in cost is important as well as the 
saving in critical alloys. The main ad- 
vantage in the high speed steel grades 
is to insure that the cutting edge will 
not soften at the temperatures used in 
cutting, and where the operation does 
not develop enough heat to soften the 
metal the straight carbon grades or the 
low alloy grades give excellent service. 

Exactly the opposite is true in tools that 
are subject to severe service. Often the 
best grade of high speed steel available, 
containing up to 30 per cent alloy, will 
give enough better service to justify its 
use, not only from a cost basis but as 
a conservation of critical alloy. A few 
cases have been reported where high alloy 
grades containing cobalt have given two 
to three times as many pieces between 
grinds as the usual grades of high speed 
steel. While such cases are not too fre- 
quent they occur where finish cutting 
reaches speeds where the temperature 
of the tool is heated considerably. Under 
these conditions it is easy to see from a 
mathematical standpoint that 1 Ib 
of tools will last two to three times as 
long and actually conserve the critical 
alloys as well as saving money. 

Such cases are exceptional in the av- 
erage shop and generally the use of the 
lowest alloy composition, or the compo- 
sition containing the least amount of 
critical material is the best to use, pro- 
viding the tool life is not out of line with 
the other steels. The molybdenum and 
the molybdenum-tungsten types have 
shown excellent results in most cases, and 
many instances have been recorded where 
a $2-per-lb tool has been replaced by 
tools costing $1.12 per lb with negligible 
change in tool life. Why pay extra for 
special grades when they are not needed? 
In general, the molybdenum or molyb- 
denum-tungsten grades give excellent re- 
sults on roughing cuts requiring heavy 
feeds at medium speeds, give good re- 
sults on old machines; or on jobs where 
a tough tool is required such as on a 
long overhang. The cobalt grades, either 
molybdenum or tungsten base, give best 
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Hitler probably would have 
I 7 
given much for the answer 


to this question because it 











was American know-how— 


in battle and back home— 





VOICE OF AMERICAN KNOW-HOW 


AMERICAN 
KNOW HOW 


und writers work  twenty- 
four hours a day for you. 
They are skilled observers 


and reporters. They know 





your difficulties and they 





that spelled swift disaster for Naziism. 

American industrial and business know- 
how is the wonder of the world and the 
voice of that know-how—the medium which 
brings you a never-ending flow of ideas and 
sound advice with which to profitably in- 
crease your knowledge of your work—is 
your business paper. 

Your business paper has but one job in 


the world: it must help you. Its editors 


Ct 


One of a series of messages prepared by the Business and Industry Depart- 
ment of St. Joseph’s of Indiana, college for men, at Collegeville, Indiana. 


are constantly finding new and better ways 
to help you whip those difficulties. 
Americans know how because we have the 
greatest system of know-how dissemination 
in the world—our business press. If you 
want to constantly increase and enlarge 
your know-how, read and re-read every 
issue of your business paper. Remember 


this: the business paper reader is a better 


business man! 


{oO 
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Bie compactness and portability of the Self-Contained Unit is 
made possible by the Roto-Clone with its exclusive feature of combining 
the functions of exhauster and dust precipitator in a single operation. 
The Roto-Clone and motor are mounted directly upon the dust hopper 
which also serves as a housing for the air filter. Filtering the exhaust 
tir eliminates any need for outside duct connections that might limit 
the mobility of the unit. The dust collected by the Roto-Clone is de- 
posited in a dust drawer to facilitate disposal. Servicing can then 
consist of installing an empty dust drawer, and transferring the loaded 


drawer to a central disposal point. Send for Bulletin No. 275D. 


—-, AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


4 Incorporated 
; 443 Central Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
> Be. In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


ROTO-CLONE 
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results only on very rigid set-ups, on 
steels hard to machine, where the speed 
is such that the chips come off blue or 
black. (Oftea it is better to cut the 
speed of the machine to get the best from 
the tool, even under such conditions.) 


I1I—Use of Composite or Tipped Tools: 


A—Carbide Tipped Tools. The recent 
boom in carbide tipped tools needs little 
comment. Suffice to say that in jobs 
where these tools can be used the in- 
creased speed of operation has well re- 
paid those who have had the patience 
to study how these tools should be used. 
Increased speed, greater power, and a 
rigid set-up are the main secrets. Of 
greater importance to the war effort 
was the fact that 1 lb of tungsten did 
16 times as much cutting in a carbide 
tipped tool than in a solid high speed 
tungsten tool. 

B—Cast Tipped Tools. The well-known 
cast tools such as Stellite, Rexalloy, Tan- 
tung and other tools became more 
popular in the days of incieased produc- 
tion. But there has been a big boom in 
new types of cast tools. These usually 
contain above 30 per cent alloy and are 
so brittle that they are seldom used as 
solid tools. Brazed to low alloy or straight 
carbon steel shanks they give excelleni 
tools at low co:t and conserve the crit- 
ical alloys, since less total alloy is used 
in the given tool. ‘These alloy tuols us- 
ually can be run at higher speeds and 
give longer tool life than the solid high 
speed steel tools, even of premium 
grades. Of the dozen or more grades 
of cast tools on the market today several 
have been proved tc be enough superior 
to standard high speed steel that consid- 
erable reductions in machining costs have 
been made possible by their use, 

C—Brazed High Speed Steel Tipped 
Tools. Born partly of necessity, and 
partly because toolmakers are always 
interested in salvage, the high speed 
steel tipped tools are the answer to many 
an operator’s prayer. When difficulties 
developed in securing new tools on time, 
scrap tools have been brazed on to car- 
bon or low alloy steel shanks and the 
job fini hed. The cheapness of the meth- 
od and the conservation of high speed 
steel have added to the advantages and 
now many shops are using this method to 
prepare a major portion of tools that are 
used, 

While scrap tools of short length have 
furnished a major portion of the tips in 
ihe past, some shops are now buying 
high speed steel for the purpose of mak- 
ing tipped tools only. Both lower cost 
ef the tools and a conservation of the 
alloys used in high speed steel have fur- 
nished the motive. 

Precautions should be used in_ this 
method. The silver solders generally 
used for this work flow at about the same 
temperature as the tempering tempera- 
ture of the high speed steel, and unless 
care is used in brazing, the high speed 
tip may be overheated and softened in 
the process. One method cf combined 
brazing and hardening jn a single opera- 
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STEEL FOUNDRY CORPORATION 


GLASSPORT, PA. Pittsburgh Spring and Steel Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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40 minutes per heat with a 
Detroit Rocking Electric Furnace 








700 Ibs. every 40 minutes! That’s the productive speed of a Detroit 
Rocking Electric Furnace which was clocked during a typical day’s 
operation melting bronze for valve castings. Melting time was approx- 
imately 30 minutes; charging and pouring time approximately 10 
minutes per heat. Over all average power consumption 275 Kw. Hrs. 
per ton. Records like this are being made in scores of brass and bronze 
foundries using Detroit Electric Furnaces. They can be duplicated in 
your own foundry with this fast melting, flexible furnace Write for 


complete information. 


DETROIT ELECTRIC FURNACE DIVISION 
KUH STRIC COMPANY e BAY CITY 


MICHIGAN 


HLMAN ELE 
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tion has been reported which overcomes 
this difficulty. 

This method of brazing tools with si. 
ver solders has become so satisfactory 
that at least one company has developed 
a large scale program of salvaging brok- 
en drills, reamers and other tools by silver 
soldering them together and putting them 
back into service. Don’t throw broken 
tools away. 


IV—Redesign of Tools: 


In the rush of the war production 
program there were many places 
where a redesign of tools permitted 
considerable saving in tool steel. Form 
tools have often been made that use 
an extra large amount of metal, some- 
times of one piece when a two piece 
job with a shim between would be more 
satisfactory. In designing such tools the 
original shape of the tools is not the 
only thing of importance, but the amount 
of metal to be removed in grinding to 
size and shape should also be consid- 
ered. It is a discouraging thing to see 
a form tool that can only be reground 
once or twice before it has to be dis- 
carded. 

This “off-design” is partly the result 
of old time thinking when the amount 
of high speed steel used was of minor 
consideration, and partly the result of 
the fact that inexperienced “tool design- 
ers” were pressed into service to speed up 
the war effort. A check-up of tool designs 
will often result in a large number of 
cases where high speed steel consumption 
can be reduced. 

Typical examples are the use of small- 
er tools, which if set close to the work, 
will permit the required rigidity. Many 
tools are larger than required. The use 
of special tool holders or carbon steel 
supports on tool blocks will permit a re- 
duction in the size tools used in some 
lathe jobs. A check-up of the designs 
used in boring bars often shows how 
tools can be used longer, often by using 
two or more tools instead of one. Re- 
search in designs used for milling cut- 
ters will sometimes show an improved 
shape that may be superior for certain 
jobs, and expansion reamers use less 
metal in the life of the tool than other 
reamers. Salvage by regrinding wom 
tools such as reamers to a smaller size 
is practiced in many shops, but the hurry 
of war production schedules made it 
preferable in many cases to order 
new tools than to regrind old ones. The 
possibilities of such savings should not 
be forgotten now. 


V—Surface Preparation: 


Several types of special surface prep- 
aration of tools have shown enough value 
to justify wholesale changes in practice. 
Improved tool life resulting from these 
changes have been reported in numerous 
articles. 

A—Nitriding. The treatment of high 
speed steel tools in salt baths containing 
cyanides at temperatures of about 1000- 
1050° F gives a thin nitride case which 
is extremely hard and has a low coeffi- 
cient of friction. Tools treated in such 
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We are constantly striving to maintain our long established 
reputation to have available for immediate shipment the 








lucti 
pas most complete line of FINISHED STEEL, principally; 
Form COLD REDUCED STRIP and SHEET STEEL in HIGH and LOW CARBON. 
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HIGH CARBON SPRING WIRES, TEMPERED & ANNEALED. 
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‘Piece TUBING—both SEAMLESS and WELDED. 
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Our Organization is trained to solve your reconversion production problems. 


WARD STEEL CO. 


44-54 FARNSWORTH STREET © LIBERTY 2770 © BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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small- : 
work 1 on the waterfront—or inland—I. B. equipment is doing a top- 


steel From Atlantic docks to Pacific ports, and at practically every notch job oF material handling 


a re- ° ° . : : . . ° 
sole major industrial point in between, industrial Brownhoist 


esigns Cranes, car dumpers, and coal and ore bridges are speed- _ Below left: 1.B. 17-20 Ton Traveling Ore Bridge with 344 ft. 

how . mA ; , ‘ bridge span and raisable apron extending 114 ft. from pier leg 
using ing production schedules—slashing man hours—with their center line on dock side. Below: This |. B. 40-Ton Diesel Loco- 
Re swift, economical handling of heavy, bulky materials. No motive Crane easily swings an army craft from water to flat 
i ; : car after trial run. Patented Monitor type cab allows operator 
; cut- matter where or what your material handling problems are —_ 360° visibility. 

ed P 60° visibility. 

TOV 
se —get the facts first from 1.B. 
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ining = INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORP., BAY CITY, MICH. 
1000- we District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago @ 


Agencies: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Canadian 
Brownhoist Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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Consider these 
advantages: 


Aluminum 
Bronze 


¥ is tin free 
d islighter than tin bronze 


7 is stronger than tin 
bronze 


d is lower-priced than tin 
bronze 


v7 has higher fatigue and 
impact values than tin 
bronze 


v¥ has higher compressive 
strength than tin bronze 


¥ has higher strength at 
elevated and sub-zero 
temperatures than tin 
bronze 


dv contains only native 
metals — copper, alu- 
minum, and iron 


7 is a good bearing alloy 


<j MP > 20 
Metal 


The Metal without an Eaval 





































You can avoid costly delays and tie-ups of machines 
due to bearing or bushing failure, by having on hand 
this stock of Ampco bars for fast replacement. 


Ampco Metal is a superior aluminum bronze of 
closely controlled quality, with exceptional wear re- 
sistant and bearing characteristics. It lasts several times 
as long as ordinary bronzes under severe conditions 
of wear, impact, fatigue, and corrosion, 


You can select Ampco Metal on its record—know- 
ing it stands up in service and justifies your sound 
judgment in selecting it. To be sure of having it on 
hand when need arises, consult the nearest Ampco field 
engineer on selection of grades for your reserve stock. 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
Field offices in Principal Cities 


Dept. $-10 


Specialists in engineering — production 
~— finishing of copper-base alloy parts. 





| always consistent, some reports of 50 


| interest in the method. 


| of improviag the polish and the contour 
of the cutting edge have paid dividends 











| baths usually give noticeable increase i 
tool life. The cost is low and the opfi 
eration is simple. This nitriding treat 
ment, known by several propriet 
names, has been used by a number of 
tool companies for several years but the 
average machine shop has been sloy 
to take advantage of the savings possible 
The thickness required is only abov| 
0.001-in. and it is usually g:ound of 
each time the tool is sharpened an 
should be re-treated. However, sucht 
tools as gear cutters, milling cutten 
hobbing cutters, and taps, which ar 
ground on one face only, may only refF 
quire one treatment for the life of thet 
tool. Increases of 100 to 400 per cen 
in tool life after nitriding have bee 
reported, although the average increas 
may he less. 

B—Chromium Plating. The use of 
| chromium plated tools is less well know, 
but recent reports have shown that conf 
siderable increase is possible in certain 
cases. The hard chromium plating no 
only protects the tip of the tool, but 
the reduced friction is said to keep the 
tool coler and decrease cratering. 

While best results have been reported 
for machining nonferrous metals, con- 
siderable increase in tool life has been 
found in machining steels. There are 
numerous publications in the literature 
in recent months on this treatment. In 
' general this plating also should be re. 

newed after each grind, but the cost 

is low, the time of treatment is short 
| and the operation is not complicated. 
| Undersize taps, drills, reamers are some. 
times built up by hard chromium plating. 
C—Superfinishing of Tools: The rough 

| ground surface of the average tool is not 

the most efficient cutting surface. Im- 

proving the finish of the tip of the tool 
| by lapping, honing or other methods 
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to those who have tried out the methods 
thoroughly. While actual figures are not 


to 75 per cent increase in tool life have 
been noted. The improvement in finish 
of the machined part has also created 


The value of superfinishing is of par- 
ticular interest since the improvement 
in tool life is possible regardless of the 
tool material used. Carbide tools, high 
speed steels and cast alloy tips all have 
longer tool life with a highly polished 
cutting edge. Superfinishing of tools be- 
fore nitriding or chromium plating also 
shows improvement of tool life. 


D—Cold Treatment: The recent 
publicized treatment whereby tools are 
chilled to 75—120° F below zero for 
several hours to improve the hardness 
and increase the cutting life has shown 
varving results but generally does give 
a longer tool life. The improvement 
seems greatest where tools had ordina- 














rily been given only a single tempering ri he 

treatment after quenching, = 
Save | 

VI—Use of the Tool: duces 





Time spent in studying the best anglesj"S ™ 
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coded jo] will show that a particular design 
imber gill give improved results. Even the best 
s; but thepnachinist will find a particular grind to 





xen slope Preferable to one he used before. 
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ly abon! 
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= Bi definite improvement with a slightly 
“ cuttenppew Shape. f 

hich anf! Where this has been discovered by 
only reje machine operator the new design 
e of thpphould be incorporated in the tool draw- 
per ceni2s- Usually experimentation should 
ve beappe done first on jobs where there is a 





increagWeavY production of one part or one 







sreatest savings in tool life. 

Changes in feeds and speeds will often 
show improvements. For example, on a 
prtain roughing cut, the feed was in- 
creased and the speed reduced slightly. 
e tool ran the same number of hours 
between grinds but an increase of 30 per 
m1 t in metal removed between grinds 

8. resulted. In another case the opposite 
true; a reduced feed and an in- 
‘Iereased speed tripled the tool life al- 
hough a slight decrease in production 
rate resulted, 

The frequency of regrinds often affects 
the total length of life of a tool, With 
‘Kearbide tools it is advisable to resharpen 
as soon as the tool shows signs of be- 
coming dull, but with high speed tools 
on roughing work a slightly dull tool 
often works very well. In any case, 
"Bhowever, sharpening before the tool be- 
e rough comes too dull, will permit less metal 
I is nothty be removed per grind resulting in 
‘fmore regrinds possib!e hefore the tou] 
he toolfwears out or becomes too short for use. 
nethods Frequently one runs across a machine 
contoutfoperater that carries a hone in his pocket 
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videndsfiand dresses off the tip of a lathe tool | 


rethodsfat frequent intervals. “It increases the 


are not¥number of pieces I can get on a tool 


of 50fcrind”, he will say. 
e have 
- finish {Vi—Cutting Fluids: 


created The choice of the best cutting fluid 
is a difficult tak and each shop has | 


of par-fits own ideas. Suffice to say that manu- 
vementffacturers’ recommendations are the best 
of thefguides as to type, but that the sulphur- 
. highfized oils give best results on the tough 


1 havefilloy steels. It must be remembered that | 


slishedfiust because oi] A is best on one job 

als be-fit may not be best on other machines 

g alsofor in other types of cuts, 
ViI—Salvage: 

cently 


Is arey Don’t throw away old tools or broken 
ro forg0ls. Some can be brazed into good 


rdnessf0ls. Some can be cut up to form new | 


shown§0ls. Some can be reground to be 
; givegSed as smaller tools, Gather them up 
ement {2d return them to the tool crib, and at 
rdina-fegular intervals when a tool-maker is 
ering out of a job temporarily put him to 


work at salvaging them. Salvaged tools | 
save money. In fact, anything that re- | 


duces your tool costs saves critical alloy- 
anglesf"S metals. 
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or grinding tools is never wasted. Some- 
imes slight changes in rake, clearance, 
tting angle, or angle at the tip of a 


Where designs are made up by a cen- 
ral department the tool designer may 
not always know the best shape for the 
ool. Experiment will sometimes show 


pe of cut, as these will show the 
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HANDLI NG+Processing +HAN DLING + Assembling +HAN DL NG 
+ Packing +HAN DLIN@® Storage + HANDLING 


| HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 


LET MEN DIRECT POWER— NOT GENERATE ITI 


Human effort increases in direct proportion to 
size and weight of loads moved by hand. With mechanical 
handling, no extra manpower is needed as loads get bigger. 
One man directing power equipment, can, for example, 
move four times as much, faster and more easily. 
Towmotor, capable of moving, lifting and stacking large, 
heavy loads, increases manpower capacity, thereby effecting 
savings in time, money and labor. The Towmotor DATA 


FILE tells the complete story. Send for your copy today. 


OWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





TOWMOTOR COMPORATION © (227 £. (1520 STMEET, CLEVELAND 18, 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


Indicators Are Erratic 
In Adjustment to Peace 


VARIOUS industrial barometers are pursuing erratic 
courses as segments of the nation’s economy shrink here 
and expand there in adjusting to peacetime conditions. 

Such performance of the indicators is inevitable while 
various units of the nation’s industrial machine undergo 
changes in finding their proper relative positions in the 
peacetime economy. Just as the nation had its growing 
pains in converting from peace to war it now is having its 
difficulties, such as labor unrest and unbalanced sup- 








been some fluctuations, the general trend of electricity pro- 
duction has been downward since V-J day when the need! 
for huge amounts of electricity for the nation’s colossal wai 
production ended. Now, output per week is about 8 pe: 
cent less than in the week preceding V-J day. \ 
TRADE—Savings accumulated from war work and a pent-, ja: 
up demand for war-scarce commodities whose supply is Fé 
now increasing are causing weekly department store sales Ay 
to run ahead of last year. in the week ended Oct. 6, sales M 
were 11 per cent greater than in the corresponding week J® 


a year ago, and the four-week moving average on Oct. 6 Me 
was 10 per cent above the same period of 1944. Se 


COKE—Production of coke in August was 7.5 per cent x, 
under that of July. Both by-product and beehive output ve 
showed declines, with the latter showing a greater per- M 
centage of decline. 













































































plies of materials and components, in re- — ~ lf 
7 : Ad = 
converting to a peacetime status. 1900 TOPE oh ae 8 _ 1900 } 
STEEL—tThe steel ingot production rate, 1800 1800. 
for instance, rose steadily after V-J] week 
until it was affected slightly by labor strife 9 1700 1700 ¥ | 
within the steel industry. However, that ] sal Q 
labor trouble ended and the steel rate re- a oT w ) 
sumed its climb, only to be cut severely to «1500 1500 =f |. 
its low current level by a coal shortage re- 2 es “tae P | |! 
sulting from a strike of mine supervisory z 1400 _Qinished Sieel 1400 z oh 
employees. This downward trend in the 31 300 OH ) 
ingot rate obviously is not a reflection of 2 S. . sta Bit: 
market demand for steel. | 120¢ ). 
COAL—The coal production rate con- 1100 ais in 1100 | 
tinues downward too, not because of a (SOURCE, U.$ STEEL CORP.) ted dasha ! 
lack of demand but because of a wide- eo petirtirty [0 je § 
spread strike of miners. In the week 
ended Oct. 6, bituminous coal output U. S. Steel’ Corp.’s Finished Steel Shipments 
dropped 25 per cent below that of the ei (Net rng Peet sina 
: 4 
pasos week and 30 per cent under that january 1,569,115 1,730,787 1,685,993 aie 
of a year ago. February 1,562,488 1,755,772 1,691,592 1,616,587 
March 1,869,642 1,874,795 1,772,397 1,780,935 
AUTOMOBILES—Output of automobiles April 1,722,845 1,756,797 1,630,828 1,758,894 
in the week ended Oct. 13 edged up to na pity etd 1,776,934 1,706,543 1,834,127 os 
. : “hy une ,602,8 1,737,769 1,552,663 1,774,068 
10,175 units from the previous week’s low _jjuly 1,608,994 1,754,525 1,660,762 1,765,745 ¢ Me 
of 9500. Until some settlement is reached August 1,332,180 1,748,485 1,704,289 1,788,650 4 
, : September 1,321,576 1,733,602 1,664,577 1,703,570 
labor's demands for increased take- — Gctober .. eB, 1,774,969 1,794,968 1,787,501, 38 
10ome pay the automobile production November ....... ..... 1,748,753 1,660,594 1,665,545 J" 
barometer will act erratically. SROGEREDNS ; 1,767,600 1,719,624 aaabaeigers Se 
Total ... earue ts 21,150,788 20,244,830 21,064,157 
ELECTRICITY—One indicator, however, Adjustment ....... ....... °98,609 °97,214 °449,020 Ne 
that is registering a true trend is produc- Total 21,052,179 20,147,616 20,615,137 De 
tion of electricity. Although there have ou 
Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period® Week Ago Ago FIR 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) ..................++5- 73.5 82 80.5 95.5 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours).............. 3,934 4,028 4,106 4,355 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons).............. 1,358 1,822 1,642 1,954 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.) .................-.. 3,781 3,621 4,538 4,727 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) ................. $33.2 $74.7 $60.4 $57.7 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units)........... 10,175 9,500 12,910 19,435 ; 
*Dates on request. t 
TRADE PRI 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) .....................45- 721} 768 856 899 ‘ 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) .................. 12 13 7 15 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars){ ................... $27,962 $27,853 $27,793 $24,099 
Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago)f ........ +11 +7% —1% + 16% 
+Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. y 
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1944 1945 1946 ra 
h able Iron Castings & | 
e need} (U. 8. Bureau of Census) 13: —Mellealle Iron C —fs 
ssal War'| Tons 105 LEE 9 
it 8 per’ New Orders 105 
Production Booked rae 95 
y 1945 1944 1945 1944 w @ 
apent-, jan. ... 83,742 75,594 97,153 93,855 = 85 Soar ae 85 E 
ipply js Feb. .. 78,885 74,812 79,913 79,352 0 75 “SON 5 
ee: ba len| x ene 86,175 81,480 98,979 90,038 ai fe 
Sal€S . Apr. .. 77,042 69,820 78,075 88,169 8 65 B' 65 8 
6, sales May .. 88,018 70,555 83,421 92,285 I 
w 
. June .. 71,783 70,998 35,603 103,692 _ 65 2 
B week iy... 58,805 61,320 58,589 106,626 fe) PRODUCTION 33 § 
Oct. 6) Rage sa 45 ——_——f— 45 
SE oes esa, Oe akon 49,502 
Ba) Re ii se 35 oe . 35 
cent Nov. .. ...... 79,629 .... 48,149 2s < ssh sl ¥ val 
output Dec. .. vsee+s 76,187 pics ia 69,972 (SOURCE. U. S. BUREAU OF CENSUS) 
er per- Mo. Ave. ...... 74,985 as 80,799 15¢ a w asi hateiieecnae laine ntiac tale ; 15 
| SOT cil usta iL rt ae hee 
>, 194 194 1944 1945 
1900 J a PIPPI erry Tet 4200 | Coke Output 
1800 RY-PRODUCT ee 190 Bureau of Mines 
} 4 180 (Daily Average—Net Tons) 
1700 wo}! 170 re 170 By-Product Beehive » 
Z| | 2 : 2 1945 1944 1945 1944 
z 
1600 2 i 160 ohe O 160 fe) Jan. 179,879 182,226 14,745 21,933 
5 150} 150 « Feb. 180,727 184,384 16,210 22,248 
71 18 of JOARY AVERAOE-NET TONS eae Mar. 182,120 183,123 17,115 21,529 
1500 | 0 ¢ Apr 174,239 185,259 12,554 20,457 
a 30 ae May 178,338 184,071 17,963 20,783 
1400 £ p | June 172,201 181,891 18,616 20,472 
<i 25 25 2 July 175,163 181,506 17,682 19,53) 
| salts We z Aug. 163,567 181,718 14,823 18,572 
1300 20 BEENIVE’ 20 Sept. 179,234 17,305 
iB | Sa 18 = 15 Oct. 181,772 16,994 
120C 5}; Nov. 182,383 16,199 
i 10 = —{10 Dee. 180,746 13,507 
100 | 5 | BUREAU) OF | DAINES tent 5 Ave. 182,359 19,128 
0 ks a eoha chap dantial pisrtaan ee 2. ie 
e 1944 1945 1946 
Steel Forgings pa it 86 A THM TAR 6, es ph 
1942 | eenil : 425 sees 425 
738,893 er. ee ae em @ 400} (CARBON AND ALLOY) | \ 4 : 400 8 
poe Shipments Backlog of steel E 375 wma i ——_—_— — 375 E 
eaeese 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 -& 350 + SHIPMENTS 350 2 
834197, Jan. 417 855 2,723 2,256 556 521 3 325 oe . 'Y 325 
"774.068 Feb. 406 350 3,018 2,182 544 509 S 300}— —)§ _-—. 300 § 
76574, | Mar. 469 870 3,804 2,142 632 521 | PS 275 
788.650 Apr. 442 347 38,147 2,166 576 494 250¢ 4250 
703570 May 430 330 2,428 2,252 567 453 0 . 0 
787501 June 857 959 1,947 2,637 467 487 3300 ete 
ee5345 July 306 315 1,855 2,670 393 441 _ 3100 3100 
ye SS aes elke ee 6 me 900 & 
849,635 & 2900 2900 6 
per, =... S38 sven S$ 463 E 2700 2700 FE 
064,157 E2 E 
 Pesea eae 488 = 4 2500 = 
449,020 : & 2500 
Nov. 360 wen 488 pees .Y D300 O 
37 . . . a 
615.13 Dec. . e77 .. 2,408 506 oe sishiogs . 2100 8 
1900 vteew- ea 
7h ES Se a ee ae Se an oe ae ee el eee Oe at ee Ae ee 
Year Latest Prior Month Year 
Ago FINANCE Period® Week Ago Ago 
95.5 Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions).... .. ........... $10,140 $11,425 $9,733 $9,049 
1,355 ace bac eune ¢etdovwess $262.3 $262.4 $263.2 $211.2 
954 Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) . $26.2 $31.8 $25.9 $31.2 
,727 Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) ica ao vt a oat e tar i Kegs alee eee 6,672 8,744 6,425 2,959 
57.7 Loans and Investments (billions)t ........................005. +g 201.0 $61.3 $62.4 $54.4 
435 United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions)} ............... $45,143 $45,140 $46,182 $40,506 
+Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
899 STEEL’s composite finished steel price average................. $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $56.73 
15 I eee rhb ers) ie is A 105.2 105.0 105.0 103.9 
099 td Cs ore ov 4 ku are vie a es.» 0° 116.3 115.7 115.3 113.7 
+ 16% a a SIs aie sweed cic gional vi gale ws 101.8 101.8 102.0 101.2 
+Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926— 100. 
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a: Types of Century Motor Protection o 





Each designed to prevent production stoppage 
from—falling solids, dripping liquids, and 
various atmospheric hazards 








One of these four types of Century 
motors will provide protection 
against one or more of these con- 
ditions in your plant. 


® Normal surroundings 

® Dampness 

® Falling solids 

® Splashing liquids 

@ Acid and alkali fumes 

®@ Destructive grit and dust 
® Explosive dusts and gases 


@ Finely powdered or explosive 
materials in the atmosphere 















atching the motor characteristics to the job to be 
done is important—but it is only half the job if 
there are unusual and hazardous surrounding atmos- 
pheric conditions. Century offers a complete line of 
Open Protected General Purpose, Splash Proof, Totally 
Enclosed Fan Cooled, and Explosion Proof motors to 
meet the hazards of practically any atmospheric con- 
dition. When necessary, special insulations are also 
available to protect the motor windings in abnormal 
atmospheric surroundings. 


If the motors in your plant are exposed to any of 
these dangers, it will pay you to guard against pos- 
sible production losses by specifying the right Century 
protected motor to meet your conditions. If you want 
assistance with your motor application problem, a 
Century engineer will be glad to put his experience 
at your disposal. Call him in. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO., 1806 Pine St., St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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NO WONDER ~ 
M-H Rolls 


break performance |records 


W-H knows rolling mills—like no one else 








Of course, Mack-Hemp knows rolls, too. They have originated most of the 
major roll developments of the United States—but equally important they 
know mills—intimately. As a matter of fact, there are more M-H blooming 
mills now in operation than all other makes put together. What does all 
this mean? It means just this—that Mack-Hemp knows exactly which 
type of roll will do each particular job best. And they also know how to 
build that particular roll better . . . The importance of this experience 
may be judged by the fact that M-H Alloy Steel Blooming Mill Rolls are 
breaking tonnage records in at least 7 different plants. 











- Mackintosh-Hemphill Company, Pittsburgh & Midland, Pa. 
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TWO FAMOUS NAMES POOL 134 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


only 


Brecaust any belt conveyor system consists pri- 
marily of two main units—a BELT to carry the 
MECHANISM to 


the engineering of these two vital units requires 


load, and a move the belt— 
the closest kind of cooperation between equip- 
ment designer and belt manufacturer. 

Chat is the kind of cooperation that produces 
the best results for you. Therefore, it is only 


natural that HEWITT, a name backed by 85 years 


¢ cuatiy rubber products for indus- 


try for 85 years. Precision-built, 


from HEWITT € yoR- ENGINEERED conveyor 
5 belts for half a century. 


the finest JOB-ENGINEERED 
materials handling machinery for 
49 years, 


from ROBINS 


HEWITT RUBBER CORPORATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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in producing quality rubber products . . . and 
ROBINS, a name pre-eminent in the field of 
materials handling machinery for 49 years 

should combine their 134 years of industrial ex- 
perience. sy combining their efforts... pooling 
their research merging their resources and 
distribution facilities, they can offer you the on/) 
complete job-engineered materials handling 


service in America. 
K *K * 


now, from HEWITT and ROBINS the only 
JOB-ENGINEERED materials 


handling service in America. 


complete 


HEWITT RUBBER (/22/4/ 


ROBINS CONVEYORS INCORPORATED. Passaic. N. J. 
STEEL 
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MARKET SUMMARY 





Coal Strike End Leaves 
Steel Mill Load Heavy 





Deliveries further extended by low output 
Pig iron output cut deeply 


ALTHOUGH striking soft coal miners are scheduled to re- 
turn to work Oct. 22 it may be two weeks or more before steel 
production begins to show appreciable recovery, due principal- 
ly to the time required to get coal moving to steel plants and 
to get cold ovens ready for coke production. 

Action ending the strike came when steel production had 
dropped to about 65 per cent of capacity and would have un- 
dergone another sharp cut within a few days. As a result of 
this breathing spell in the soft coal controversy, steel demand 
has taken a renewed spurt, only to find many producers still 
unable to offer definite delivery promises in certain products, 
such as sheets and carbon bars, in which some sellers are com- 
pletely out of the market for some time on the more popular 
grades. 

Recent curtailment in steel production, principally because 
of the soft coal dispute, has thrown producers further behind 
on current commitments than at any time in months. This, 
combined with as high demand as prevailed before the coal 
strike, had led to further extension of deliveries on various 
products. Hot-rolled pickled and cold-rolled sheet deliveries 
run late into second quarter next year, with galvanized and 
silicon sheets in practically the same position. Plain hot-rolled, 
however, can be had early in first quarter, at least early in 
February. 

Last week the estimated national rate of steel production 
reached 65 per cent of capacity because of coal shortage, nearly 
touching the low of 60 per cent in the week of V-J Day. Pitts- 
burgh dropped 13 points to 49 per cent, Chicago 13 points to 
78, Buffalo 25% points to 60%, Youngstown 3 points to 47, 


Time needed to regain good production rate . . 





DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
Oct.20 Change 1944 1943 
A Pittsburgh 49 —13 92 101 
Chicago 73 —13 98.5 100 
‘ Eastern Pa. 71 —4 93 95 
Youngstown 47 - 8 88 98 
Wheeling ..... 84 —4 92 101 
Cleveland .... 80.5 —1.5 95.5 94.5 
Buffalo 605 —25.5 88.5 93 
Birmingham 95 None 90 67 
New England 79 — 3 92 95 
Cincinnati 71 — 6 84 90 
St. Louis 68 None 75 90.5 
Detroit 84 None S4 87 
Estimated national 
rate 65 —8.5 965 99.5 
*Based on steelmaking capacities as of these 
dates. 











Cincinnati 6 points to 71, Cleveland 1% points to 80% and New 
England 3 points to 79. Rates were unchanged at Detroit, 84 
per cent, St. Louis 68 and Birmingham 95. 

As a result of coai shortage and deep cuts in coke produc- 
tion pig iron output has been reduced heavily and producers 
have been careful in its distribution, shipping to foundries 
which had coke supplies with which to melt. No severe dis- 
tress has resulted from the shortage as labor is still in too small 
supply to allow full foundry operation. 

Scrap has gained added strength recently as heavier de- 
mands were made on it to replace pig iron in many cases. Ceil- 
ing prices prevail and full springboards are paid in most in- 
No winter reserves are being accumulated by most 
Some war 


stances. 
melters and the situation is far from comfortable. 
steel is being released, notably landing mat steel, which com- 
mands top price. 

Structural steel demand continues heavy and mill schedules 
are filled into next year in most cases. Tonnage would be 
much heavier if fabricators could figure all the business of- 


































































































eastern Pennsylvania 4 points to 71, Wheeling 4 points to 84, fered. Lack of estimators and draftsmen causes much delay. 

Railroads are in the market for new equip- 

ment and streamlined trains are being 

' placed. The Missouri-Kansas-Texas and St. 

100 a fae. ie am a JULY} AUG.| SEPT | OCT.| NOV. | DEC, 100 Louis-San Francisco have placed two 12-car 

oa ‘4 ter wee, cP ap?™% | o PLL CLL a stainless steel streamlined trains and diesel- 

5 90 |-—— eSNaee) Siem at ei 199 5 electric locomotives and the Western Pa- 

l= ‘Be | saa maid, <x cific, Denver & Rio Grande Western and 

1S 80 SS Ge Bee BE \ 80 S Chicago, Burlington & Quincy have placed 

5 _STEELWORKS OPERATIONS “1945 _ J \ 5 a joint contract for six ten-car stainless steel 

E 70-— x 4, 29 - streamlined trains for Chicago to San Fran- 
o bd cisco service. 

4 1945—-amm| i Pa: iE - Further spread of the basing point exten- 

a 39 1944—em= 60.0 sion came last week when Carnegie-IIlinois 

50|,, be a Roce 50 Steel Corp. set up Youngstown as a base for 

i hot-rolled carbon steel bars and small shapes, 











alloy hot-rolled bars and spring steel flats, 
alloy bar strip and alloy strip. This com- 





pany also has made Pittsburgh a basing point 








for ferromanganese and Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago for spiegeleisen. 











Average composite prices of steel and iron 











MILLIONS OF NET TONS 


products are unchanged, ceiling prices rul- 
ing. 
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Oct. 20 
Finished Steel ....... $58.27 
Semifinished Steel .... 37.80 
Steelmaking Pig Iron... 24.05 
Steelmaking Scrap .... 19.17 


Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite;— 
Buffalo, Chicago. Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite Ci 
Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsb urgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Average of basic pig ‘ron prices at Bethlehem, 


gross tons. 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Oct. 13 Oct 6 Sept., 1945 July,1945 Oct., 1944 Oct., 1949.60: 
$58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $56.73 $56.73 
37.80 87.80 37.80 37.80 36.00 36.00 
24.05 24.05 24.05 24.05 23.05 22.05 
19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 16.50 20.20 


Birmingham, 


and Soangeiren. Steelwork 
inished steel, net tons; other, 
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i i Oct. 20, Sept., July, Oct., i Oct.20, Sept., July, Oct., 
cons ana egy vis" 1045" 1945 104d Pig lron 1945' 1945 1945 1944 
A tsbu eee eee eneeee -20C -20c -20C 490 B " Darga . : . 
Steel bars, Philadelphia... .... 257 257 237 247 Se ee ee ees 93450 9450 °94:50 
oe oa, nanan Sheath aan OG Roe 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.15 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia 26.384 26.384 26.34 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ............... 2.10 2.10 2.10 -10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pitts., N.&S. Sides.. 25.69 25.69 25.69 
Shapes. Philadelphia ............. $315 2315 32315 $315 No. 2 foundry, Chicago........... 25.00 25.00 25.00 
gd os on a ER nae 210 210 210 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham ...... 21.88 21.88 21.88 
sre eo 225 225 2.25 2.10 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati ..... 25.30 25.30 25.30 
a a, a cea er ee 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.15 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia ..... 26.84 6.84 26.84 
» Chicago... eee ees 2.25 225 225 2.10  Malleable, Valley ............... 25.00 25.00 25.00 
speets, hot-colled, Pitsbargh.. ..... . 220 2.20 2.20 2.10  Malleable, Chicago .._.......... 25.00 25.00 25.00 
heets, Cage led, Pittsburgh ..... $8.05 $8.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal del. Chicago .... 87.84 87.84 87.84 
Sheets, No. 34 salv.. sate Para ois eh ety ard Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh iss a 25.19 25.19 25.19 
—— cold-rolled. G es rence > ee 3°05 3:05 3°05 Ferromanganese, del, Pittsburgh .... 140.83 140.83 140.33 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary ........ 8.70 $8.70 8.70 8.50 Ss 
Patria vartace be, Paabadh 980) s800 0860 8800 enn 
plate, per base box, argh... $5. : ; : Heavy melting steel, No. 1 Pittsburgh $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Wire nails. Pittsburgh ............ 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.55 enn melt. = Hon No. 2, E. Pa. .... 18.75 18.75 18.45 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ....... 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Rails for rolling. Ee 22.25 22.85 22.25 
" oO. cast, BE are sae oak 4.4040 q F é 
Semifinished Material Coke 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago ..... 36.00 $36.00 $36. 34.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago qugeeee #36.00 *36.00 #3600 yt Connellsville, furnace, ovens ....... $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7: 
pereiting billets, Pittsburgh ........ 86.00 $86.00 86.00 $4.00 Connellsville, foundry ovens ....... 8.25 8.25 8.25 k 
Wire s, No. 5 to gy-inch, Pitts. ... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. ..... 18.85 18.75 18.85 


STEEL, IRON RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941, Feb. 4, 1942 and May 21, 
1945. The schedule covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished‘iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products 


and any iron or steel product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only — > $ 
ifically. Seconds and off-grade products are also covered. Exceptions applying to individual 


lished »5asing points for selected 
companies are noted in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O. 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill Kaiser Co. Inc., $43, f.0.b. 
Pacific ports.) 

Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffa- 
lo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncrop, $45. 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $36; Detroit, 
del. $38; Duluth (bil) $38; Pac. Ports, (bil) 
$48. (Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; 
Continental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, 
to Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co., $41, Sterling, Ill; Laclede Steel Co., $34 
Alton or Madison, Ill.; Wheeling Steel Corp. 
$36 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Ports- 
mouth, O., on slabs on WPB directives. Gran- 
ite City Steel Co. $47.50 gross ton slabs from 
D.P.C. mill. Geneva Steel Co., Kaiser Co. Inc., 
$58.64, Pac, ports.) , : 

Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $42. Detroit, del. 
$44; Duluth, billets, $44; forg. bil. f.0.b. Pac. 
ports, . 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forging 
billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points; Follansbee Steel Corp., .50 f.0.b. 
Toronto, O. Geneva Steel Co., Kaiser Co. Inc., 
$64.64, Pacific ports.) ; 

Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Youngstown, Birm- 
ingham, base 1000 tons one size and section; 
8-12 in., $52; 12-18 in., excl., $64.00; 18-in. 
and over $56. Add $2.00 del. Detroit; $3.00 
del. Eastern Mich. (Kaiser Co. Inc., $76.64, 
f.o.b. Los Angeles.) 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms;, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$54, del. Detroit $56, Eastern Mich. : $57. 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$36. (Wheeling Steel Corp. $37 on lend-lease 
sheet bars, $38 Portsmouth, O., on WPB 
rectives; Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mans 
field, O., carbon sheet bars, $39, f.0.b. mill.) 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrews Point, 
Youngstown, Coatesville, lb., 1.90c. 


inished steel 
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roducts are named 


quoted in cents per pound. P 


Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, 5—, in. inclusive, per 100 
Ibs., $2.15 Do., over g—f-in., incl., $2.30; 
Galveston, base, 2.25c and 2.40c, respectively. 
Worcester add $0.10; Pacific ports $0.50 (Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., $0.20 higher.) 


Bars 
Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Birmingham base 20 tons one 
size, 2.25c; Duluth, base 2.35c; Youngstown, 
base, 2.275c; Detroit, del. 2.35c; Eastern Mich. 
2.40c; New York del. 2.59c; Phila. del. 2.57c; 
Gulf Ports, dock 2.62c; Pac. ports, dock 2.90c, 
(Calumet Steel Division. Borg-Warner Corp., 
and Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., may quote 2.35c, 
Chicago base; Sheffield Steel Corp., 2.75c, 
f.o.b. St. Louis.) 

Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 
(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
a rail steel merchant bars 2.33c 
mill.) 

Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton,- Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 20 
tons one size, 2.70c; Youngstown, base, 2.725c; 
Detroit, del., 2.80c. . 
(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 
sales outside Texas, ee 


may 
f.o.b. 


AISI (*Basic ISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) Series -H) 
1 . $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.70 
(.20-.30 Mo) 0.75 
RRA 1.70 ME hs v5-6-00 4 <0 0's 1.70 
» ra 2.55 4600 1.20 
d . 0.50 SUD 6.4 she ws ¢ secede 2.15 
SAO cuivd ee xe 0.85 BOO 5.0 ove pam 35 
3200. 1.35 5130 or 5152..... 0.45 
og ee 3.20 6120 or 6152..... 0.95 
4000. . . 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150..... -20 


®Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 Ibs., 2.75c; Detroit 2.80c; Toledo 2.90c. 
(Keystone Drawn Steel Co. may sell outside 
its usual market area on Proc. Div., Treasury 
Dept. contracts at 2.65c, Spring City, Pa., plus 
freight on hot-rolled bars from Pittsburgh to 
Spring City, New England Drawn Steel Co. 
may sell outside New England on WPB direc- 


principal estab- 


tives at 2.65c, Mansfield, Mass., plus freight 
on hot-rolled bars from Buffalo to Mansfield.) 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 
del. 3.45¢c; Eastern Mich. 3.50c. 

Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. and Toledo 
2.30c; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; Pacific ports, 
dock 2.55c. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo base 2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.25c; 
Eastern Mich. and Toledo 2.30c; Gulf ports, 
dock 2.50c. 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c; double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, single ref., 5.00, double ref., 6.25c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 


Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.20c; GranitegX 


City, base 2.30c; Detroit del. 2.30c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.35c; Phila. del. 2.37¢c; New York del. 
2.44c; Pacific ports 2.75c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled shee’ 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit a 
on the Middletown, O., base; Alan Wood Steel 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa., may quote 2.35¢ on 


hot carbon sheets, nearest eastern basing point.) 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Clev 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detrol 
del. 3.15c; Eastern Mich. 3.20c; New York del. 
3.39c; Phila. del. 3.37c; Pacific ports 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.70c; Gran 
ite City, base 3.80c; New York del. 3.94; 
Phila. del. 3.78c; Pacific ports 4.25c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvani 
sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicas, 
Gary,, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.36. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary 








Central 
points ; 
f.0.b. I 
Floor 
Pacific 
Open-H 
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Birmingham, 16 gage not corrugated, coppeq’’ 


alloy 3.60c; Granite City 3.70c; Pacific pa 
4.25c; copper iron, 3.90c; pure iron 3.95c; 
coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, 
burgh, 4.25c. 
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bless 








Octobe 





ng Sheets: 
own, base 2.85¢; 
Detroit, del. 2.95c; 


10-gage; Pittsburgh, Chi- 


Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middle- 


Granite City, base 2.95c; 
eastern, Mich. 3.00c; Pa- 


ific ports 3.50c; 20-gage; Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


ary, Cleveland, 


Youngstown, Middletown, 


pase 3.45c; Detroit del. 3.55c; eastern Mich. 
b.60c; Pacific ports 4.10c. 
Electrical Sheets No. 24: 


| ee ee 


ansforme 


Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
B Port. City 
3.30¢ 


Re Dt Es CRY koe 6 sleds s cee 


3 ae 


55¢c ~—-:9..30e 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleveland, Birmingham, 
ton and 


town, base 1 


wide and less 2.10c; 


Youngstown, Middle- 
over, 12 inches 
Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 


Mich. 2.25c; Pacific ports 2.75¢c (Joslyn Mfg. 
Co, may quote 2.30c, Chicago base.) 


Cold Rolled Strip: 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 


Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.90c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.95c; Worcester base 3.00c. 

23.50 Commodity C. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland 


Youngstown, base 


Chicago 3.05c; Detroit del. 


3 tons and over, 2.95c; 
3.05c; Eastern 


Mich. 3.10c; Worcester base 3.25c. 
Gold Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 


land bases, 
Carb., 2.80c; 


vag 20c for Worcester; 


-26-.50 


75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 


Hy Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 
Tin, Terne Pilate 
Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb. 


base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 
Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 


lb. base box, 0.25 

$4.50; 0.75 Ib. tin 

$4.60, $4.75, 
50%Tin Mil 


Gary, base 29 gage 


City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, 


Ib. tin, $4.35; 0.50 lb. tin, 
$4.65; Granite City, $4.45, 


respectively 
Back Plate: 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and lighter, 3.05c; Granite 
boxed, 4.05c. 


Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unasserted 3.80c; Pacific ports 4.55c. 
Manufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 


burgh, Chicago, 


Roofing Ternes: 
age 112 sheets; 20 





Gary, 
§Granite City $4.40. 
Pittsburgh base per pack- 


100-base box $4.30; 


X 28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb. 


$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-lb. $15.00; 25-lb. $16; 


%-Ib. $17.25; 40-Ib. 


Plates 
Carbon Steel 
estab-§Gary, Cleveland, 


Plates: 


$19.50. 


; Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, 


Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.25c; 


New York, del, 


2.44c; 


Phila., del. 2.30c; 


St. Louis, 2.49c; Boston, del. 2.57-82c; Pacific 


ports, 2.80c; Gulf 


(Granite City Steel Co. 


plates 2.35c f.o.b. 


2.60c. 
may quote carbon 
2.65¢c f.o.b. D.P.C. 


ports, 


mill; 


mill; Kaiser Co. Inc., 3.20c, f.0.b. Los Angeles. 
Central Iron & Steel Co. 2.50c f.o.b. basing 
points; Geneva Steel Co., Provo, Utah, 3.20c, 


-Ef.o.b. Pac. ports.) 
15¢;§ Floor Plates: 
Pacific ports, 4.15c 
Open-Hearth Alloy 
cago, Coatesville, 
.gPacific ports 4.15c. 


Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, 
; Gulf ports, 3.85c. 
Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
3.50c; Gulf ports 3.95c; 


3.50¢ ; 


Wrought Iron Plates: Pittsburgh, 4.30c. 


‘Shapes 
Stractural Shapes: 
- doublefSirmingham, 
ce; Terreg ork, del. 2.27c; 


(Phoenix Iron Co. 
quote carbon steel 
lished basing point 


Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; 
Phila., 
ports, 2.75c; Gulf ports, 2.45c. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
New 
2.215c; Pacific 


,» Phoenixville, Pa., may 
Shapes at 2.35c at estab- 
S and 2.50c, Phoenixville, 


del. 


for export; Sheffield Steel Corp., 2.55¢ f.o.b. 
St. Louis. Geneva Steei Co., 3.25c, Pac. ports; 
Kaiser Co. Inc., 3.20¢ f.0.b. Los Angeles). 


Piling 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
2.95¢, 


Buffalo 2.40; Pacific ports, 


Wire Products, Nails 


Wire: Pittsburgh, 
Ingham (except 

lurers in carloads 
for Duluth). 
sight basic, 
pring wire 


spring wire) 


bessemer wire 


Cleveland, Birm- 
to manufac- 
(add $2 for Worcester, $1 


etree 


Chicago, 


(Pittsburgh Steel Co., 0.20c higher.) 
Wire Products to the Trade: 
Standard and Cement-coated wire nails, 


and staples, 


100- 


Ib. keg, Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, Birmingham, Cleveland, Du- 


luth $2.90; 
oy 


galvanized, $2.55; Pac. 


O and $3.05 


ci ML Melle vc ctnes 5a ee 
nealed fence ‘wire, 100-lb., Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, Cleveland ..:. 


3.20¢ 


Ivanized fence wire, 100 Ib. Pitts- 


burgh, Chicago, 


Cleveland 3.55¢ 


Yoven fence, 15% gage and heavier, per 


base column .... 
bed wire, 80-rod 
Cleveland, 


Birmingham, 


spool, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
column 70; twisted 


bless wire, column 70. 


October 22, 1945 


Tubular Goods 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 
and coupled to consumers about $200 per net 
ton. Base discounts on steel pipe Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on 
lap weld, 1 point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh 
base only on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 


571, 2 


Lap Weld 


tk ARE 
Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 1 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 

—Lap Weld— 
Char- 
coal 
Iron 


—Seamless— 
Hot Cold 


B.W.G Rolled Drawn Steel 


Pk pk et ad fk ed ed ed fs ft Bd 


= 
NOSCOCOPMPNNNNWWWwWw 


Rails, Supplies 

Standard rails, over 60-lb., f.0.b. mill, gross 
ton, $43.00. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, gross ton, $45.00. 
*Relaying rails, 35 lbs. and over, f.0.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $31-$33. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 4.75c; heat treated, 
5.00c. Tie plates $46 net ton, base, Standard 
spikes, 3.25c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., base, cents per lb.; Reg. carbon 
14.00c; extra carbon 18.00c; special carbon 
22.00c; oil-hardening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 


Moly. 


Chr. 

4 ai 
8.5 
8 


Van. 
1 


1 
2 
1.90 


4.15 


. 5 
4.50 4.50 


Base, Cents per lb. 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


ssesssses: 
BBERSBSeRy: 
BASSSAARS: 

S88s8sss 
BA eas 3 


NSBS: 


STRAIGHT CHROM 
403 21.50 24 


e¥eSSSssssss 


JM 


-= 


+ 
~] 


tot 
ots 


**410. . 
416. . 
#4420. . 
430 . 


HBBBSRNBR 
SSsssuyyzuss usss: see 


= 
ed 


502.. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13. 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 

304... ..»-. $§18.00 19.00 bieee 

*With 2-3% moly. {With titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. t}#High 
carbon. ttFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago 
Birmingh 


am 
Structural Fae «Kelana » aso yeee Te 


te- inch and under .. 

\Wrought, Washers, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and 
nut, bolt manufacturers lL.c.1.... 


Bolts, Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 

14 x 6 and smaller SR bee dees Oe 
Do., #s and % x 6-in. and shorter .. 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and shorter 

1% and larger, all lengths ceitde 

All diameters, over 6-in. long ........ 

Tire bolts ead ewe ee ae wes cae 

S.iep boits 

Plow bolts 


large 
2.75 3.00 off 


oft 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; with 
nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 3-in. 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex 
ye-inch and less .......... 


and larger ........... & 
Hexagon Cap Screws 

Upset 1-in., smaller TIO, FC 
Muliled 1l-in., smaller ......... snnes, OOGEr 

Square Head Set Screws 
l-in., smaller POP, 
ais (RUN. Uakt « ona oes ee 
ee ons we . 70 off 


smaller ied 6 Oma 
Basing Point Prices are (1) those announced 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 
designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Ex.ra mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 
the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. , 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate ef 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges te the point 
of delivery as customarily computed, Govern~ 
ing basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 

S_conds, maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices, wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65% except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ilbs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges - provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. S. 
Steel Export Co, on April 16, 1941. 


Upset, 
Headiess, 
No. 10, 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Tor 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace 
Connellsville, foundry 
New River, foundry nin nn on oat 4 
Wise county, foundry ...........-. 
Wise county, furnace ....... rote 
By-Product Foundry 

Kearney, N. J., ovens 
Chicago, outside delivered 
Chicago, delivered ............s0. 
Terre Haute, delivered 
Milwaukee, OVENS .........eseee: 
New England, delivered .......... 
St. Louis, delivered 
Birmingham, delivered 
Indianapolis, delivered 
Cincinnati, delivered 
Cleveland, delivered .............. 
Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, GeliveVed .. oo. sceccccccccs 
Philadelphia, delivered .......... 

*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $8.00; effective May 26, 1945. 

$14.25 from other than Ala.,.Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00c 
Tomek: t06O- GOGTOS .. 6 ioc Me 
Solvent naphtha 
pS RE a oe ee eg ee 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums).... 
Do., less than car lots .........:«... 
By SRE BRO. occas 0 deaaess 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
ea flakes, balls, bbls., to job- 
ae 


aRRSS 


Soe GoGeGs Igo o~ 
Sase 


Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia ‘hin xo 4a 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 














on freis 
Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to established extras. hieh 
; g a. Newa 
4 a a @ = fi Brool 
an a oe — = ~~ 4 = a 7 
: S 2: ee] Sry ae = 3 o 5 Birds bo 
- i) w aD 2s as i) ao > 7 * ing 
des o aM 6 val « s°) of | os a 3% iti 
3 s de Ee. 3g 9S Fy & %F 42 25) Bote 
° F a % €% 88 S88 §. eg « g $% +%§ Chica 
~ c 5 wi Po ee a ok a” mo ss o § Cincil 
= 5 3 6 o= ofa sxe aus at ak = we 1S § Cleve 
-) 3 = _ - =“ oO Set Of J = © = On o mes i> 
a a B te i~- Qs Eee O65 Ov oR s) Ze 4-3 Sg 
a 
Boston 4.0441 3.912? 3.9121 5.72 4.106 5.1064 5.224% 4.744% 4.244% 4.715 6.012% . 
New York 8.853! 3.758! 3.7681 5 3.9744 3.9741 5.010% 4.618% 4.203% 4.774 : J 
Jersey City 3.853! 3.747! 3.7681 57: 3.9741 3.9741 5.010% 4.613%* 4.20371 4.774 ; 
Philadelphia 8.822 3.666 3.6051 3.9221 4.2721 5.018% 4.872%5 4.172% 4.772 5.816” 
Baltimore 3.802" 3.7591 3.594 3.9021 4.2521 4.8942 4.852% 4.152% ., . 
Washington 8.941! 3.930! 3.7961 4.0411 4.3891! 5.19617 4,8412° 4.1412 
Norfolk, Va. ; 4.065! 4.002! 3.971' 4.1651 4.515! 5.387157 4.965% 4.265% 
Bethlehem, Pa.® ; . 3.45} dit od ¥Pace Bees 4 yay putin ‘ 
Claymont, Del® ; : 3.451 
PE nc ainy seis ie aise. pean : . 3.45} aes ae os al pied PT eed ls (Pages 
Buffalo (city) cy 3.35! 3.40! 3.631 3.819! 3.819! 4.75% 4.40% 9$.85%1 4.669 5.60 
Buffalo (country) ee 3.25? 3.301 3.301 3.813 3.50! 4.65% 4.30% 93.75% 4.85 5.60” 
Pittsburgh (city) ‘ 8.351 3.40" 3.401 3.601 3.601 4.758 4.40* 3.857 - ; 
Pittsburgh (country) : 3.25} 3.30! 3.301 3.50! 3.50! 4.65% 4.30% 3.75% ‘ : 
Cleveland (city) 3.35 3.588! 3.40! 3.601 3.601 4.877" 4.40" 3.85% 4.457 5.6078 
Cleveland (country) 3.251 ? 3.30' 3.50 3.50! ; 4.30" 3.75" 4.35% , 
Detroit . 8.450" 3.661! 3.609% 3.700? 3.700' 5.000% 4.500% 38.900" 4.659 5.9375 
Omaha (city, delivered) 4.115' 4.165' 4.165* 4.215! 4.2151 5.608 5.448% 4.548" ..... ‘ 
Omaha (country, base) . 4.015! 4.065! 4.065% 4.115! 4.1154 5.50819 ‘ ‘ . ; 
Cincinnati : 3.611’ 3.691! 3.661% 8.675! 3.675! 4.825% 4.475% 4.111" 4.711 6.10 
Youngstown, O.* : are Sas and tes 4.408 ia oe We sede ae 
Middletown, O.° ; é ’ 3.50? 8.501 4.65% if sae ree sae oe PROVO, 
Chicago (city) 3:50! 3.55! 3.55? 8.60: 3.60! 5.2315 420% 3.85% 465 5.75%  5:85ilkharpev 
Milwaukee 8.637! 3.6871 3.6871 3.737? 3.737% 5.272% 4.337% 3.987% 4.787 5.987%% 6.087%sparrow 
Indianapolis 3.58! 3.63! 3.63} 8.768! 3.768! 4.918" 4.568% 4.087 4.78 6.08% 6,189 Baltin 
St. Paul 8.74 3.812 3.81? 3.86? 3.86? 5.257 4.46% 4.46172 5.102 6.09% 6.198 oe 
St. Louis 3.647! 3.697! 3.6971 8.747: 3.7474 5.172" 4.347" 4.181" 4.931 6.131" 6.2519 
Memphis, Tenn. 4.015° 4.065° 4.0655 4.2155 4.2155 5.265% 4.78% 4,437 é ‘ ay 
Birmingham 3.50' 3.55! 3.55! 3.70: 3.70: 4.75" 4.852% 464 5215 .. wl 
New Orleans (city) 4.10% 3.90* 3.904 4.20 4.204 5.25% 5.079% 4.70" 5.429 —, 
Houston, Tex. 3.75% 4,253 4.253 4.318 4.818% 5.3137* 4.10% 3.7572 ‘ P 3 
Los Angeles 4.40' 4.654 4.954 4.954 6.754 6.002 7.208 5.688% 5.618 5.85% 5.95%§ Base. 
San Francisco 4.157 4.357 4.657 4.50° 5.75' 6.85% 7.30% 5.433% 7.383 8.304% 8,404@silicon, 
Portland, Oreg. 44577 4.457% 4,7571 4.75" 6.80" 5.75% 6.60" 5.688% ..... sales ‘ foundry 
Tacoma 4.35° 4.45° 4.75° 4.25° 5.45° 5.95 7.60% 5.883 ie é 8.00% §McKees 
Seattle 4.3855 4.45° 4,75¢ 4,.25° 5.45° 5.95% 7.05% 5.888"... ; 8.00" ey . 
. gahela 
*Basing point cities with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse spread. Note: 
NOTE—-All prices fixed by Office of Price Administration in Amendments Nos. 10 to 33 to Revised Price Schedule No. 49. Deliveries outsidgthereof | 
above cities computed in accordance with regulations. Nicke’ 
per ton; 
(_————=—_———a 
BASE QUANTITIES to 1499 pounds; *°—one bundle to 1499 pounds; *7—one to nine bundles 
1400 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds; *—any quantity; 18__one to six bundles; *—100 to 749 pounds; *°—-300 to 1999 pound 
4.300 to 1999 pounds; °—400 to 8999 pounds; *—300 to 9999 pounds; “1500 to 39,999 pounds; —1500 to 1999 pounds; #*—1000 t 
'—400 to 39,999 pounds; “—under 2000 pounds; *—under 4000 pounds; 39,999 pvounds; *—400 to 1499 pounds; *—1000 to 1999 pounds Ferrom: 
10500 to 1499 pounds; 1—one bundle to 39,999 pounds; #*—150 to *0_ynder 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, 2000 to 39,999 pounds, base§c], gros 
2249 pounds; *“-—150 to 1499 poynds; ™—three to 24 bundles; ™—450 *__. 300 to 4999 pounds. cars, Bz 
York, w 
buyer ; 
: ak ; Tenn. 
Ores Indian and African Rhodesian Provo, Utah, and Pueblo, Colof¢o, js ‘ 
48% 2.8:1 45% no:ratio 5 298.36 91.0c; prices include duty on in oe. 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 48% 3:1 Be ae Mitte 31.00 ported ore and are subject to pre Pittsbut 
Gross ton, 51%5% (Natural) 48% no ratio 48% 3:1 lump ... 43.50 miums, penalties and other prov gtee] C 
Lower Lake Ports Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) | sions of amended M.P.R. No. 24M packed 
Old range bessemer $4.75 South African (Transvaal) ay $7 freight allowance 52.80 effective as of May 15. Price 4 tion oo 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 4.4 bai ‘na. matte fais basing points which are also poin qr ynae 
7 pg ater Bs ry 48% ‘no ¢atio of discharge of imported manga $140.33 
Old range nonbessemer .. 460 48% no ratio Manganese Ore nese ore is f.o.b. cars, shipside, aj Ferromi: 
50% ati } dock most favorable to the buyeg arbon) 
° Eastern Local Ore Pee ee ASSO Sales prices of Metals Reserve Co., egg 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. cents per gross ton unit, dry, 48%, 3.40¢ : 
Foundry and basic 56- Brazilian—nominal at New York, Philadelphia, Balti- Molybdenum central, 
63% contract 13.00 44% 2.5:1 lump more, Norfolk, Mobile and New sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. cont., : 23.30¢ 
48% 3:1 lump ......... Orleans, 85.0c; Fontana, Calif., mines ; $0.7§ Medium 
Foreign Ore 2000 - 
Cents per unit, c.if, Atlantic ports 15.75c 
Manganiferous ore, 45- point, f 
55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom. NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) Splegele 
N. African low phos. Nom. gross 1 
Spanies — — Nom. (Extras for alloy content) Basic open-hearth Electric furna¢ ete 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% ko it i imi sBtntls less tor 
f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro 7.50-8.00 Desie- Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent — wines — sie lhe 
Tungsten Ore nation Carbon Si. Cr. Ni. Mo. 1001b. perGT 100 Ib. perGhum m 
Chinese Wolframite, per NE 8612 .10-. .20-.35 .40-.60 .40-.70 15-.25 $0.65 $13.00 $1.15 $23. alk’ z 
short ton unit, duty NE 8720. ’ .18-.23 .20-.35 40-.60 .40-.70 20-.30 .70 14.00 1.20 8 24! 800: ce 
paid .... $24.00 NE 9415. '13-.18 20-85  .30-.50 30-60 08-15 75 15.00 1:25 25090: ce 
NE 9425.. .23-.28 .20-.85 .80-.50 .30-.60 .08-.15 .75 15.00 1.25 325. ping pe 
Chrome Ore We 0463: ...... .40-.45 .20-.35 .80-.50 .30-.60 .08-.15 .80 16.00 1.80 26: Berroco 
(Equivalent OPA schedules): NE 9722 Kees .20-.25 20-.35 10-.25 .40-.70 .15-.25 65 18.00 1.15 28: contain 
. . k, NE 9830... .28-.33 .20-.35 -70-.90 85-1.15 .20-.30 1.30 26.00 1.80 36) | 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, N . ; 100-180 120-30 1°30 24.00 1'55 31. lots, co 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- NE 9912... ; .10-.15 .20-.35 .40-.60 .00-1. 2 ri ae 250 135 31 allowed, 
ton, S. C., Portland, Ore., or Ta- NE 9920 .18-.23 -20-.35 .40-.60 1.00-1.3 .20-.30 : . oe 33-4 ton lots 
. : - Ib. 
coma, Wash. Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per pound on finished products and $54 per gross ton o% Perroch 


5 i ischarge; d Oss 
AE ie Ripe ny semifinished steel major basing points and are in cents per pound and dollars per gross ton. No prices quotes 


basis, subject to penalties if guar- 


antees are not met.) on vanadium alloy. 
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hot bars 


94CO series 
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5.858 
6.08 
6.18? 


6.198 
6.281 




































foundry iron. 





thereof over 1.00%. 





Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
h0, effective June 10, 1941, amended Feb. 14, 1945. Exceptions indicated 
in footnotes. Base prices bold face, delivered light face. Federal tax 
on freight charges, effective Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices. 





Mal- 
Foundry Basic Bessemer leable 
pethiehem, Pa., base.......... $26.00 $25.50 $27.00 $26.50 
Newark, N. J., del. ........ 27.53 27.03 28.53 28.03 
mrocmaym, IN. ¥., dél. ....... 28.50 <bhtkss ws Saat 29.00 
pirdsboro, Pa., base ......... 26. 25.50 27.00 26.50 
irmingham, base ............ 21.38 $20.00 26.00 ‘ 
mmrtimore, G@l, . oo. c kee ee 26.6 dies < eee 
TERRES GR ae peat Se 26.12 Scotty ee 
acess puale 4 avail wil kaa 25.22 oe dads ‘ 
RRR Seer a 25.06 23.68 ne : 
ES Snitch iene 5 Sor scastia 25.12 24,24 sees oseee 
ae 27.15 % Bedot. ase 
BRE en 26.46 25.96 aves hinds 
raat Gh. wautbiio Dc a 24.24 Aneiaise ape ee 
SNe Rikiniek CORE as ; 24.00 26.00 25.50 
Be bins. ¢ RpkM «ies 26.50 26.00 27.50 27.00 
ie ee ee .53 ee 27.53 27.03 
bee dec Sade ur Kha's 27.08 eres 28.08 27.58 
chicas aise # ip 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
Milwaukee, del. ............ 26.10 25.60 26.60 26.10 
Muskegon, Mich., del. ..... 28.19 sina Te 28.19 
pveland, base .............. 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
Akron, Canton, O., del. 26.39 25.89 26.89 26.39 
ND 6 ss cc as ede, > 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
Saginaw, Mich., del. ....... 31 26.81 27.81 27.31 
Stee Oe as balcbtes a 25.50 25.00 26.00 25.50 
27.63 27.13 28.13 27.63 
SE Oe Deere 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
» Mass., base 26.00 25.50 27.00 26.50 
TOR Oana k 5 Gish eS 4.0 26.50 26.00 27.50 27.00 
ranite City, Ill., base ....... 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
me Ouls, Gel. ............. 23.50 25.00 vet 25.50 
Hamilton, O., base ........... 25.00 24.50 wae 25.00 
Mmcinnati, del: ............ 2§.44 25.61 eo 26.11 
Neville Island, Pa., base ...... 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
§Fi:isburgh, del. 

oO; a BO, Ges ...86.. ce. 25.69 25.19 26.19 25.69 
Provu, Utah, base ........... 23.00 22.50 ae fais 
sharpsville, Pa., base ......... 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 

ows Point, base ......... 26.00 25.50 aS 2% 
eS 26.99 he iain wa 
Me, “Bien DASE ... 0... cee abide 25.50 eae 26.50 
Swedeland, Pa., base ......... 26.00 25.50 27.00 26.50 
Philadelphia, del. .......... 26.84 26.34 ie 27.34 
Toledo, O., base 2» Sisie ae ae 24.50 25.50 25.00 
Youngstown, ©., base ........ 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
Mansfield, O. del. ......... 26.94 26.44 27.44 26.94 


Base grade, silicon 1.75-2.25%; add 50 cents for each additional 0.25% 
silicon, or porticn thereof; deduct 50 cents for silicon below 1.75% on 
tFor phosphorus 0.70% or over deduct 38 cents. 
MeKees Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Home- 
stead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa, .84; Monessen, Monon- 
Egahela City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenbridge 1.24. 
Note: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese or portion 


§For 


Nickel differentials: Under 0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74% incl., $2 
per ton; for each additional 0.25% nickel, $1 per ton. 


High Silicon, Silvery 


6.00-6.50 per cent (base) ....$30.50 
6.51-7.00. .$31.50 9.01- 9.50. 36.50 
7.01-7.50.. 32.50 9.51-10.00. 37.50 
7.51-8.00.. 33.50 10.01-10.50. 38.50 
8.01-8.50.. 34.50 10.51-11.00. 39.50 
8.51-9.00.. 35.50 11.01-11.50. 40.50 


F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross 
ton, Buffalo base $1.25 _ higher, 
whichever is most favorable to buyer. 
Prices subject to additional charge 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50% 
manganese in excess of 1.00%. 
Electric Furnace Ferrosilicon: Sil. 
14.01 to 14.50%, $45.50; each addi- 
tional .50% silicon up to and includ- 
ing 18% add $1; low impurities not 
exceeding 0.05 Phos., 0.40 Sulphur, 
1.0% Carbon, add $1. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Charcoal Pig Iron 
Northern 
Lake Superior Furn. .........$34.00 
Chicaae; Gi. ic. ... ices ls STS 
Southern 
Semi-cold blast, high phos. 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn., $28.50 
Semi-cold blast, low phos., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. 33.00 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 


for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 
Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. .......... $24.50 
Valley base ee eee ae 
Low Phosphorus 

Basing points: Birdsboro, Pa., 
$30.50; Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, 
. Y¥., 980.50 base; 31.74, del. 
Philadelphia. Intermediate phos., 


Central Furnace, Cleveland, $27.50 
Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 


charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 


Silicon Differential: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorus Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phos- 
phorus content of 0.70% and over. 

Ceiling Prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point (2) dif- 
ferentials (3) transportation charges 


from governing basing point to point 
of delivery as customarily computed. 
Governing basing point is the one 
resulting in the lowest delivered 
price for the consumer. 

Exceptions to Ceiling Prices: 
Struthers Iron & Steel Co. may 
charge 50 cents a ton in excess of 
basing point prices fer No. 2 Found- 
ry, Basic Bessemer and Malleable. 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., 
may exceed basing point prices by 
$1 per ton. 


Refractories 


Per 1000 f.o.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Duty 


Pa, BE Res o Scere $68.50 
First Quality 
Pa... 20) PAs Ss Seve cess 54.40 
Alabama, Georgia .......... .40 
New Jersey 59.35 
Ohio s& Calmdan sw cubuare 6 at ae 
Second Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. --- 49,35 
Alabama, Georgia 40.30 
New Jersey 52.00 
Ohio ee Pee ee Or 38.15 
Malleable Bung Brick 
All bases wath Cine acne Me 
Silica Brick 
Pereyivenie 2 ows vices cues is . 54.40 
Joliet, E. Chicago ........... 62.45 
Birmingham, Ala. 54.40 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

Dry Press Fivctrevlesinn Se 
Wire Cut . 30.80 
Magnesite 

Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk ...... 22.00 
net tom, ORE 2 ciccdsiecs<> See 
Basic Brick 
net ton,. f.0.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
CUCeE BONNE No Sec ccee cers .00 
Chem. bonded chrome ...... 54.00 
Magnesite brick ............ 76.00 
Chem. bonded Magnesite ..... 65.00 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. Ill., Ky., 
net tons, carloads, CaF? content, 
70% or more, $33; 65 but less than 
70%, $32; 60 but less than 65% 
$31; less than 60%, $30. After 
Aug. 29 base price any grade $30.00 
war chemicals. 
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Ferromanganese (standard) 78-82% 
cl. gross ton, duty paid, $135 f.o.b. 
cars, Baltimore, Philadelphia or New 
York, whichever is most favorable to 
buyer; Rockdale or Rockwood, 
Tenn.; where Tennessee Products 
Co. is producer; Birmingham, Ala., 
where Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. is producer; $140 f.o.b. cars, 
Pittsburgh, where Cuzurnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. is producer; add $6 for 
packed c.1., $10 for ton, $13.50 for 
less ton; $1.70 for each 1%, or frac- 
tion contained manganese over 82% 
or under 78%; delivered Pittsburgh, 
$140.33. 


Ferromanganese (Low and Medium 


Carbon); per lb. contained man- 
ganese; eastern zone, low carbon, 
bulk, ¢.1., 23¢; wm 46: Ch, 


23.40c; medium, 14.50c and 15.20c; 
central, low carbon, bulk, c.l., 
3. ; 2000 lb to ce.l., 24.40c; 
medium 14.80c and 16.20c; west- 
em, low carbon, bulk, c.l., 24.50c, 
2000 lb. to c.l., 25.40c; medium, 
15.75c and 17.20c; f.o.b. shipping 
point, freight allowed. 
Spiegeleisen: 19-21% carlots 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa., 
Pittsburgh, $40.50; Chicago, $40.60. 
Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less ton lots, per lb. 37.6 cents. 


per 





ton of 
; quotes 











Chromium Metal: 97% min. chromi- 
um, max. .50% carbon, eastern 
zone, per Ib. contained chromium 
bulk, c.1., 79.50c, 2000 Ib. to c.l. 
80c; central 8lc and 82.50c; west- 
ern 82.25c and 84.75c; f.o.b. ship- 
Ding point, freight allowed. 
Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, 


lots, contract basis, R. 
allowed, eastern zone, $2.25; less- 
ton lots $2.30. Spot prices 10 cents 
per Ib. higher. 

Ferrochrome: High carbon, eastern 
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Ferroalloy Prices 


zone, bulk, c.l., 13c, 2000 lb. to 
c.l. 13.90c; central, add .40c and 
.65c; western, add ic and 1.85c— 
high nitrogen, high carbon ferro- 
chrome; Add 5c to all high carbon 
ferrochrome prices; all zones; low 
carbon eastern, bulk, c.l. max. 
0.06% carbon, 23c, 0.10% 22.50c, 
0.15% 22c, 
2lc, 1.00% 


23.50c, 0.15% 
0.50% 22c, 1.00% 
20.50c; central, add .4c for bulk, 
c.l. amd .65 for 2000 lb. to c.l.; 
western, add 1c for bulk, c.l. and 
1.85c for 2000 Ib. c.l.; carload 
packed differential .45c; f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. Prices 
per lb. contained Cr high nitrogen, 
low carbon ferrochrome: Add 2c to 
low carbon ferrochrome prices; all 
zones. For higher nitrogen carbon 


edd 2c for each .25% of nitrogen 
over 0.75%. 

Special Foundry ferrochrome: 
(Chrom. 62-66%, car. approx. 5- 


7%) Contract, carload, bulk 13.50c, 
packed 13.95c, ton lots 14.40c, less, 
14.90c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound contained chromium; 13.90c, 
14.35¢c, 15.05c and 15.55¢ central; 
14.50c, 14.95c, 16.25c and 16.75c, 
western; spot up .25c. 


S.M. Ferrochrome, high carbon: 
(Chrom: 60-65%, sil. 4-6%, mang. 
4-6% and carbon 4-6%.) Contract, 
carlot, bulk, 14.00c, packed 14.45c, 
ton lots 14.90c, less 15.40c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 14.40c, 14.85c, 
15.55¢c and 16.05c, central; 15.00c, 
15.45¢e, 16.75¢c and 17.25c, western; 
spot up .25c; per pound contained 
chromium. 

S.M. Ferrochrome, 
(Chrom. 62-66%, sil. 


carbon: 
mang. 


low 
4-6%, 


4-6% and carbon 1.25% max.) Con- 
tract, carlot, bulk, 20.00c, packed 
20.45c, ton lots 21.00c, less ton lots 
22.00c, eastern, freight allowed, per 


pound contained chromium, 20.40c, 
20.85c, 21.65c and 22.65c, central; 
21.00c, 21.45c, 22.85c and 23.85c, 
western; spot up .25c. 

SMZ Alloy: (Silicon 60-65%, Mang. 
5-7%, zir. 5-7% and iron approx. 
20%) per lb. of alloy contract car- 
lots 11.50c, ton lots 12.00c, less 
12.50c, eastern zone, freight al- 
lowed; 12.00c, 12.85c and 13.35c 
central zone; 14.05c, 14.60c and 
15.10c, western; spot up .25c. 
Sileaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40%, cal. 


9-11%, alum. 6-8%, zir. 3-5%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 
lb. of alloy contract, carlots 25.00c, 
ton lots 26.00c, less ton lots 27.00c, 
eastern, freight allowed, 25.50c, 
26.75c and 27.75c, central; 27.50c, 
28.90c and 29.90c, western; spot up 
25c. 


Silvaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40%, van. 
9-11%, alum. 5-7%, zir. 5-7%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 


lb. of alloy. Contract, carlots 58.00c, 
ton lots 59.00c, less 60.00c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 58.50c, 59.75c and 
60.75c, central; 60.50c, 61.90c and 
62.90c, western; spot up ‘4c. 
CMSZ Alloy 4: (Chr. 45-49%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 18-21%, zir. 1.25-1.75%, 
and car. 3.00-4.50% ). Contract, car- 
lots, bulk, 11.00c and packed 11.50c; 
ton lots 12.00c; less 12.50c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 11.50c and 12,00c, 
12.75¢, 13.25c, central; 13.50c and 
14.00c, 14.75c, 15.25c, western; spot 
up .25c. 

CMSZ Alloy 5: (Chr. 50-56%, mang. 


4-6%, sil. 13.50-16.00%, zir. .75- 
1.25%. car. 3.50-5.00%) per Ib. of 


alloy. Contract, carlots, bulk, 10.75c, 


packed 11.25c, ton lots 11.75c, less 
12.25c, eastern, freight allowed; 
11.25¢c, 11.75c and 12.50c, central; 
13.25¢ and 13.75c, 14.50c and 15.00c, 
western; spot up .25c. 
Ferro-Boron: (Bor. 17.50% min., 
sil. 1.50% max., alum. 0.50% max. 
and car. 0.50% max.) per Ib. of 
alloy contract ton lots, $1.20, less 
ton lots $1.30, eastern, freight al- 
lowed; $1.2075 and $1.3075 central; 
$1.229 and $1.329, western; spot 
add 5c. 

Manganese-Boron: (Mang. 75% ap- 
prox., boron 15-20%, iron 5% max. 
sil. 1.50% max. and carbon 3% 
max.), per lb. of alloy. Contract 
ton lots, $1.89, less $2.01, eastern; 
freight allowed; $1.903 and $2.023, 
central, $1.935 and $2.055 western; 
spot up 5e. 

Nickel-Boron: (Bor. 15-18%, alum, 
1% max., sil. 1.50% max., Car. 
0.50% max., iron 3% max., nickel, 
balance), per lb. of alloy. Contract, 
5 tons or more, $1.90, 1 ton to 8 
tons, $2.00, less than ton $2.10, 
eastern, freight allowed; $1.9125, 
$2.0125 and $2.1125, central; 
$1.9445, $2.0445 and $2.1445, west- 
ern; spot same as contract. 


Chromium-Copper: (Chrom. 8-11%, 


cu. 88-90%, iron 1% max. sil. 
0.50% max.) contract, any quan- 
tity, 45c, eastern, Niagara Falls, 


N. Y., basis, freight allowed to des- 
tination, except to points taking rate 
in excess of St. Louis rate to which 
equivalent of St. Louis rate will be 
allowed; spot up 2c. 

Vanadium Oxide: (Fused: Vana- 
dium oxide 85-88%, sodium oxide 
approx. 10% and calcium oxide, 
approx. 2%, or Red Cake; Vana- 
dium oxide 85% approx., sodium ox- 
ide, approx. 9% and water approx. 
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2.5% ) Contract, any quantity, $1.10 eastern, containing exactly 2 lb. to cl, 13.10c; 50%, bulk, c.l., lowed to destination east of Miss; 
eastern, freight allowed per pound manganese and approx. % Ib. 7.25c, 2000 to c.l., 8.75c; f.0.b. ship- sippi River and North of Baltimg 
vanadium oxide contained; contract silicon, bulk, c.l., 5.8Uc, 2000 19s. to- ping point, freight allowed. Prices and St. Louis, 6.8% carbon $142.5 
carlots, $1.105, less carlots, $1.108, c.l., 6.30¢;; central, add .25¢ for per lb. contained silicon. b-9% carbon $157.50. 
central; $1,118 and $1.133, western; c.l. and 1c for 2000 lb. to c.l.; wesi- Silicon Metal: Min. 97% silicon and Carbortam: Boron 0.90 to 1.154 gopp 
spot add 5c to contracts in all cases. ern, add .5c for c.l., and 2c for max. 1% iron, eastern zone, bulk, net ton to carload, 8c Ib. f.0.8 ¢ariot 
Calcium metal; cast: Contract ton 2000 Ib. to c.l.; ferrosilicon, east- c.1., 12.90c; 2000 lb. to ¢.l., 13.45c; Suspension Bridge, N. Y., frt. aff pefine 
lots or more $1.80, $2.30, ern, approx. 5 lb., containing ex- central, 13.20c and 13.90c; western, lowed same as high-carbon {ern ¢arioz 
eastern zone, freight allowed, per actly 2 lb. silicon, or weighing ap- i5.85c and 16.80c; min. 96% silicon titanium. 2%. C. 
pound of metal; $1.809 and $2.309 prox. 2% Ib. and containing exactly und max. 2% iron, eastern, bulk, avream: Boron 1.5-1.9%, ton lof more, 
central, $1.849 and $2.349, west- 1 lb. of silicon, bulk, c.l., 3.35c, c.1., 12.50c, 2000 lb. to c.l., 13.10c; 45c lb., less ton lots 50c ™ 
ern; spot up 5c. 2000 Ib. to c.i., 3.80c; central, add central, 12.80c and 13.55¢c; western, Ferrovanadium: 35-55%, nitrag 
Caictum-Manganese-Silicon: (Cal. 1.50c for c.l., and .40c for 2000 lb. 13.45c and 16.50¢c f.o.b. shipping basis, per Ib. contained vibe diunf grass 
16-20% mang. 14-18% and sil. to c.l.; western, add 3.0c for c.l. point, freight allowed. Price per f.0.b. producers plant with usug per t 
53-59%), per lb. of alloy. Contract, and .45¢ for 2000 to c.1.; f.0.b. ship- Ib. contained silicon. freight allowances; open-heari® jess t 
carlots, 15.50c, ton lots 16.50c and ping point, freight allowed. Manganese Metal: (96 to 98% man- grade $2.70; special grade 52.8% gg-10- 
less 17.00c, eastern, freight allowed; .se:romvuiybdenum: 55-75% per lb. ganese, max. 2% iron), per lb. of highly-special grade $2.90. 15.75¢ 
16.00c, 17.35¢, and 17.85c, central; contained molybdenum f.o.b. Lan- metal, eastern zone, bulk, c.l., 36c Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, per Ii (No. 
18.05¢c, 19.10c and 19.60c western; geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 2000 lb. to c.l., 38c, central, 36.25c, of alloy, eastern contract, carlotd® 49,00 
spot up .25¢e. nace, any quantity 95.00c. and 39c; western 36.55¢c and 41.05c; bulk, 4.60c, packed 4.80c, ton lo} 
Caicium-Silicon: (Cal. 30-35%, sil. Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 95 to 97% manganese, max. 2.50% 4.80c, less tons 5c, carloads, bul Zinc: 
60-65% and iron 3.00% max.), per 18% phosphorus content, with unit- iron, eastern, bulk, c.l., 34c; 2000 per gross ton $102.50; pack ‘es 
lb. of alloy. Contract, carlot, lump age of $3 for each 1% of phos- to c.l., 35c; central 34.25c and 36c; $107.50; ton lots $108; less-ton lo 7 
18.00c, ton lots 14.50c, less 15.50c, phorus above or below the base; western, 34.55¢c and 36.05c; f.o.b. $112.50. Spot 4c per ton higher, 5 Oy 
eastern, freight allowed; 13.50c, gross tons per carload f.o.b. sell- shipping point, freight allowed. Zirconium Alloy : 35-40%, Easten a 
15.25c and 16.25c central; 15.55c, ers’ works, with freight equalized Ferrotungsten: Spot, carlots, per Ib. contract basis, carloads in bulk unde’ 
17.40c and 18.40c, western; spot with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract contained tungsten, $1.90; freight package, per Ib. of alloy 14.0% 
up .25c. price $58.50, spot $62.25. allowed as far west as St. Louis. gross ton lots 15.00c; less-ton lo Lead 
Briquets, Ferromanganese: (Weight Ferrosilicon: Eastern zone, 90-95%, Tungsten Metal Powder. Spot, not 16.00c. Spot ™% cent higher. ing, ¢ 
approx. 3 lbs. and containing ex- bulk, c.l., 11.05c, 2000 lb. to c.l, less than 97 per cent, $2.50-$2.60; isifer: (Approx. 20% alumi num points 
actly 2 lbs. mang.) per lb. of bri- 12.30c; 80-90%, bulk c.l., 8.90¢, freight allowed as far west as St. 49% silicon, 40% iron) contract ba wauke 
quets. Contract, carlots, bulk .0605c, 2000 lb. to c.l., 9.95c; 75%, bulk, Louis. sis f.0.b Niasara Falls, N. Y. Clevel 
packed .063c, tons .0655c, less .068¢ c.l., 8.05c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 9.05c; Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight jp 5.75c: ton lots 6.50c. Spot 1 New 
eastern freight allowed; .063c, 50%, bulk c.l, 6.65c and 2000 Ib. allowed, per lb. contained titanium; cent higher mond 
0655c, .0755e and .078c, central; to c.l., 7.85c; central 90-95%, bulk, ton lots $1.23; less-ton lots $1.25; © y : _ t an 
066c, .0685c, .0855c, ¢.l., 11.20c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 12.80c; eastern. Spot up 5 cents per Ib. Siminal: (Approx. 20% each Sig Birmi 
western; spot up .25c. "80-90%, bulk, ¢.1., 9.05¢,'2000 to Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- Mn., Al.) Contract, frt. all. not ova§ Spring 
Briquets: Ferrochrome, containing c.l., 10.45¢c; 75%, bulk, ¢.l., 8.20c, mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- St. Louis rate, per lb. alloy; car 
exactly 2 Ib. cr., eastern zone, bulk, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 9.65¢c: 50% bulk, tanium: ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots lots 8c; ton lots 8.75c; less ton lo ites 
c.l., 8.25¢ per Ib. of briquets, 2000 c.L, 7.10c, 2000 Ib. to ¢.l., 9.70c: $1.40 eastern. Spot 5 cents per Ib, 9-25¢. ia 
Ib. to c.l., §&.75c; central, add .3c western, 90-95%, bulk, c.l., 11.65c, higher. Borosil: 3 to 4% boron, 40 to 45% 13 Bod 
for c.l. and .5¢ for 2000 Ib. to ¢.l.; 2000 Ib. to c.l, 15.60c; 80-90%, High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20% Si., $6.25 lb. cont. Bo., f.0.b. Phil 000-2 
western, add .70c for c.l., and .2c_ bulk, c.l., 9.55c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., contract basis, per gross ton, f.o.b. O., freight not exceeding St. Loui 7 
for 2000 lb. to c.1.; sillecomanganese, 13.50c; 75% 0, bulk, c.l., 8.75c, Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- rate allowed. 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, IRON AND STEEL SCRAA 
9.75¢, 
4 (85 
Following prices are quotations developed by editors of Srerr in the various centers. For complete OPA ceiling price schedule refer to page 15q Contall 
of Sept. 4, 1944, issue of STeEL. Quotations are on gross tons. Soe 
PHILADELPHIA: BOSTON: Solid Steel Axles ...... 24.00 Machine Turnings $10.0 ong 
ten , (F.0.b. shinping points) Cupola Cast 20.00 Shoveling Turnings .... 12.64 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) No. 1 Heavy Meit. Steel $14.06 Stove Plate 19.00 Herolling Rails ........ 21.0 Per hu 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.75 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.06 Long Turnings §.50- 9.00 Steel Car Axles ....... 21.50-22.6 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 No. 1 Bundles ......... 14.06 Cast Iron Borings : 8.50- 9.00 Steel Rails, 3 ft. ...... 21.5 Magne 
No. 2 Bundles ......... 18.75 No. 2 Bundles ......... 14.06 Iron Car Wheels . 16.50-17.00 Steel Angle Bars ...... 21.08 ord ir 
No. 3 Bundles . aap 16.75 No. 1 Busheling ....... 14.06 oHIcago: Cast Iron Wheels .. ; 20.08% 40 for 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.75 Machine Shop Turnings 9.06 (Delivered consumer’s plant) No. 1 Machinery Cast .. 20.0% incend 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.75 Mixed Borings, Turnings 9.06 No 1 R.R. Hvy Melt $19.75 Railroad Malleable ..... 22.08 nesiurr 
Billet, Forge Crops .. 23.75 Short Shovel Turnings 11.06 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel “18.75 Breakable Cast ........ 16.58 Nos. 
Bar Crops, Plate } Scrap 21.25 Chemical Borings ...... 13.81 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 ol Be yaar ran 19.08 34 1 
Cast Steel . 21.25 Low Phos. Clippings 16.56 No 1 Ind. Bundles 18.75 Grate Bars pn Sea 15.29 B99-4 
Punchings i 21.95 No. 1 Cast............ 20.00 No 9 Dir. Bundles 18.75 Brake Shoes 15.24 tex 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 19.75 Clean Auto Cast ....... 20.00 Baled Mach. Shop Turn 18.75 (Cast grades f.o. b. shipping point Grown: 
Heavy Turnings 18.25 Stove Plate..... : 19.00 No 3 Galv. eaten 16.75 Stove Plate 4 18.09 screen 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 16.50 Machine Turnings .... 13.75 prepar 
Cast Grades Boston Differential 99 cents high- ix Borings, Sht. Turn 13.75 CINCINNATI: Ibs, 01 
‘ ot _ Pe — grades; Providence cuort Shovel Turnings 15.75 (Delivered consumer’s plant) less th 
(F.0.b. Shipping Point) $1. igher. Cast Iron Borings .. 14.75 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 818.5 Lo.b, 
y B »c Scrap Rails ..... 0. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.5 lowe 
ok Aly: nag maa ; ooo PITTSBURGH: Cut ‘Rails, S Set osc. 2,25 No. 1 ‘Comp. Bundles . 18.5 
Cupola Cast 20.00 (Delivered consumer’s ae Cut Rails, 18-inch 23.50 No. 2 Comp. Bundles .. 18.51 Te: 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.50 Railroad Heavy Melting $21. Angles, Splice Bars 22.25 Machine Turnings ..... 9.50-10.0 por E 
Malleable 22.09 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 20:00 Plate Scrap, Punchings . 21.25 Shoveling Turnings 11.50-12.0§] 9 di 
Chemical Borings .... 16.51 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 Railroad Specialties 22.75 Cast Iron Borings ..... 11.00-11.5§ 4c 5 
, No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. me 2b E Meet ose oo 20.00 Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.50-11.0§ % hig 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles .. 20.00 R.R. Malleable ; 22.00 No. 1 Cupola Cast ..... 20.004 99-87% 
NEW YORK: Short Shovel Turnings. . 17.00 (Cast grades f.o.b. shipping point, Breakable Cast ........ 16.54 for Gi 
Mach Shop Turnings . .. 15.00 railroad grades f.0.b. tracks) Low Phosphorus ...... 21.00-21.5§ arsenic 
(Dealers’ buying prices.) Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 Scrap Rails ........... 20.50-21.09 51.62% 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.33 1 Cupola Cast .... 20.00 BUFFALO: : eee. Pate. hed. . cseus 16.00-16,5§ Grade 
-, ral “- ; eavy Breakable Cast. . 16.50 (Delivered consumer’s plant) below 
_ rY py 4 me Steel 15.33 Cast Iron Borings ..... 16.00 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.25 os ANGELES: 
No. 3 Hyd, Bundles |... is a —- foe jes (Delivered consumer’s plant) | antime 
Chemical Borings 14.33 Plate Scrap, Punchings 22:50 No. 2 Bundles |........ 19.25 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.00 redo, 
Machine Turnings .... 10.33 Railroad Specialties ... . 24.50 No. 1 Busheling ....... 19.25 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 13.00) over — 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.33 Scrap Rail ........... 21.50 Machine Turnings ...... 14.25 No. 1, 2, Deal. Bundles 12.00 14.50¢: 
No. 1 Cupola ....... ee AN 3. SPAS, oe de 26.00 Short Shovel Turnings 16.25 Machine Turnings 4.5] and ot 
Charging Box ... 19.00 Rail 3 ft. and under 23.50 Mixed Borings, Turn. 14.25 Mixed Borings, Turnings ong Produc 
Heavy Breakable ..... 16.50 Railroad Malleable 22.00 Cast Iron Borings 15.25 No. 1 Cast .......... 20.0% to 10,0 
Samaty Beotor Blocks .. 17.50 Ramer Wie sc ie 21.75 a weaostine _ Ib 
P ie oA f 3 SA} NCISCO: 0 
Stove Plate 19.00 WALLEY: DETROIT: ¥ ; ne ar 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) (Dealers’ buying prices.) (Delivered consumer’s plant) _ ely. 
- ‘. No. 1 R.R. Hvy Melt. $21 .00 Heavy Melting Steel "$17.32 No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.50 
OLEVELANRD: No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 No. i Busheling it 17.32 No. 2 ese teste. Steel ee Nickel: 
’ . ? No. 1 Comp. Bundles. . 20.00 ; ay «CNN. usheling ....... "4 refiner 
(Delivered consumer's plant) Short Shovel Turnings. . 17.00 te rape mpeeies ud No. 1, No. 2 Bundles .. 13.90 dectroi 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.50 Cast Iron Borings ..... 16.00 Machine Turnings .... 32.32 No. 3 Bundles ........ 9.00 or ing 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.50 Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 Short Shovel, Turnings 14.32 Machine Turnings .... 6.08 Monel 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 19.50 Low Phos. Plate ...... 22.50 Gast Iron Borings ..... 13.32 Billet, Forge Crops .... rT 
te 19.50 Low Phos. Plate ...... 19.82 Bar Crops, Plate. ...... 133i] Mercur 
No, 1 Busheling ....... 19.50 MANSFIELD, 0.: No. 1 Cast 20.00 Cast Steel SA's EL OT 598 pe 
Mach. Shop Turnings .. 14.50 (Delivered consumer’s plant) Heavy Breakable Cast .. 16.50 Cut, Structural, “Plate, D 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 16.50 Machine Shop Turnings 4 oe - 1”. SMO i Fis th 18.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50 ST. LOUIS Alloy-free Turnings ... 7.50 Arsenic 
No. 1 Cupola Cast HAS 20.00 BIRMINGHAM: (Delivered consumer’s plant) Tin Can Bundles ...... . 
Heavy Breakable Cast.. 16.50 (Delivered consumer’s plant) Heavy Melting .... 17.50 No. 2 Steel Wheels .... Berylli 
Cast Iron Borings . . 13.50-14.00 Billet Forge Crops .... $22.00 No. 1 Locomotive Tires 20.00 Iron, Steel Axles ..... tained 
Billet, Bloom Crops .... 24.50 Structural, Plate Scrap. . 19.00 Misc. Rails ........... 19.00 No. 2 Cast Steel ...... 
Sheet Bar Crops ....... 22.00 Scrap Rails Random 18.50 Railroad Springs ...... 22.00 Uncut Frogs, Switches. . Caami 
Plate Scrap, Punchings. . 22.00 Rerolling Rails 20.50 Bundled Sheets ........ TBO . eee TROT oa i id. ox rod ae 
Elec Furnace Bundles. . 20.50 Angle Splice Bars 20.50 Axle Turnings ......... 17.00 Locomotive Tires ...... s, 3 
STE EL Octob 
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to 1.15 
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Copper: Electrolytic or Lake from producers in 
carlots 12.00e, Del. Conn., less carlots 12.12\4e, 
§ refinery; dealers may add %e for a, Ibs. to 















on ‘err carload; 1000-4999 Ibs. 1c; 50@-999 1 

: 2c. Casting, 11.75¢, refinery for 20, hie; or 
: _ lof more, 12.00c tess than 20,000 Ibs. 
| contrag 
vanadiun§ grass Ingot: Carlot prices, including 25 cents 
‘ith usu per hundred freight allowance; add %c for 
en-hea (® less than 20 tons; 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 13.00e; 
de $2.88 g8-10-2 (No. 215) 16.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 


15.75c; Navy G (No. 235) 16.75¢c; Navy M 
245) 14.75c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 
10.00c; manganese bronze (No. 420) 12.75c. 


'» per ] 
» carlo 
, ton lof 
ids, bulk 
. packe 
s-ton lo 
higher, 

Eastem 
1 bulk 
Y 14.00: 


Zinc: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
special 8.50c, intermediate 8.75c, E. St. Louis, 
for carlots. For 20,000 Ibs. to carlots add 
0.15c; 10,000-20,000 0.25¢; 2000-10,000 0.40c; 
under 2000 0.50c. 


ston lo Lead: Common 6.35c, chemical, 6.40c, corrod- 
aR ing, 6.45c, E. St. Louis for carloads; add 5 
uminun§ points for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Mil- 
itract bali waukee-Kenosha districts; add 15 points for 
|. Y., pal Cleveland-Akron-Detroit area, New Jersey 
Spot New York state, Texas, Pacific Coast, Rich- 
mond, Indianapolis-Kokomo; add 20 points for 
each gif Birmingham, Connecticut, Boston-Wercester, 
not ova Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 
loy; car 
3 ton lot 
Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots ee 
) to 45qq del, Pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
b. Phil 13.50c del. Base 10,000 Ibs. and wer add 4c 
St. Loui 2000-9999 Ibs.; 1c less through 2000 ‘Ibs. 
Secondary Aluminum: All grades 12.50c per Ib. 
except as follows: Low grade piston alloy (No. 
—¥ 122 type) 10.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 10.50e; chemical warfare service 
ingot (9214% plus) 10.00c; steel deoxidizers 
in notch bars, granulated or shot, Grade 1 
(95-9744 % ) 11.00c, Grade 2 (92-95%) 9.50c to 
9.75c, Grade 3 (90-92%) 8.50c to 8.75c, Grade 
4 (85-90%) 7.50c to 8.00c; any other ingot 





containing over 1% iron, except PM 754 and 
hardness, 12.00c. Above prices for 30,000 lb. 
or more; add %c 10,000-30,000 lb.; %c 1000- 
10,000 Ibs. ; ie less than 1000 lbs. Prices in- 
clude freight at carload rate up to 75 cents 
per hundred. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 lbs.) 20.50¢ Ib., add 
le for special shapes and sizes. Alloy ingots, 
incendiary bomb alloy, 23.40c; 50-50 mag- 
nesium-aluminum, 23.75c; ASTM B93-41T, 
19.04 Nos. 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 14, 17, 23.00c; Nos. 4X, 
‘og 11, 13X, 17X, 25.00c; ASTM B-107-4iT, or 
B-90-41T, No. 8X, 23.00c; No. 18, 23.50c; No. 
18X, 25.00c. Selected magnesium crystals, 
crowns, and muffs, including ail packing 
screening, barrelling, handling, and other 
preparation charges, 23.50c. Prices for 100 
lbs. or more; for 25-100 Ibs., add 10c; for 
less than 25 lbs., 20c. Incendiary bomb alloy, 
f.o.b. plant, any quantity; carload freight al- 
lowed all other alloys for 500 lbs. or more. 








Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots, 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ibs., 1144¢ 1000-2239. 
2%4c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 52.00c; Grade B, 
99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
16.5 for Grade A, with 0.05 per cent maximum 
c; Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 


00-21.50 arsenic, 51.87 

50-21.00 51.6214¢; Grade D, 99.50-99.64% inel., 51.50c; 

00-16,5§ Grade E, 99-99.49% incl. 51.12%c; Grade F, 

below 99% (fer tin content), 51.00c. 

ant) Antimony: American bulk carlots f.o.b. La- 
$14.00§ redo, Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and 
13.00] over but not meeting specifications below, 
12.008 14.50c; 99.8% and over (arsenic, 0.05%, max. 


4.0§ and other impurities, 0.1%, max.) 15.00c. On 
Preducers, sales add 14c for less than carload 


20.00) to 10,000 Ib.; 14c for 9999-224 Ib; and 2c for 
223 Ib. and less; on sales by dealers, distribu- 
tors and jobbers add ic, 1c, and 3c, respec- 

ant) tively. 
$15.50 

be Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.0.b. 

350 refinery 35.00c lb.; pig and shot produeed from 

13.48 électrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot 


9.0 or ingot for additions to cast iron, 34.00c; 


6.49 Monel shot 28.00c. 


15.50 

15.50 

15.5) Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $93- 

$98 per 76-lb. flask. 

18.00 

un Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 
16-0 Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $17 1b. con- 
“2g tained Be. 

15.04 

16.0 

16.0 Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
16.09 Tods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


straight or flat forms 90.00c Ib., del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or "patented 
shapes 95.00c Ib. del. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.50 Ib. for 550 Ib. (bbl.); 
$1.52 Ib. for 100 Ib. (case); $1.57 lb. under 
100 lb. 

Indium: 99.9%, 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 


N. Y. 70.625c per ounce. 


$7.50 per troy ounce. 


Silver: Open market, 
Platinum: $35 per ounce. 

Iridium: $165 per troy ounce. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
12.00c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 lbs. or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 20.87c; yellow brass 19.48c; 
commercial bronze, 90% 21.07c, 95% 21.28c; 
red brass, 80% 20.15c, 85% 20.36c; phosphor 
bronze, Grades A and B 5% 36.25c; Everdur, 
Herculoy, Duronze or equiv. 26.00c; naval 
brass 24.50c; manganese bronze 28.00c; Muntz 
metal 22.75¢; nickel silver 5% 26.50c. 


Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 17.37c, cold-rolled 
18.37c; yellow brass 15.01c; commercial bronze 
90% 21.32c, 9% 21.53¢; red brass 80% 
20.48c, 85% 20.61c; phosphor bronze Grade 
A, B 5% 36.50c; Everdur, Herculoy, Duronze 
or equiv. 25.50c; Naval brass 19.12c; manga- 
nese bronze 22.50c; Muntz metal 18.87c; nickel 
silver 5% 26.50c. 


S-amless Tubing: Copper 21.37c; yellow brass 
22.23c; commercial bronze 90% 23.47c; red 
brass 80% 22.80c, 85% 23.01c. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; architectural 
bronze 19.12c; manganese bronze 24.00c; 
Muntz metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37c. 


Angles and Channels: Yellow brass 27.98c; 
commercial bronze 90% 29.57c, 95% 29.78e; 
red brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28.86c. 


Copper Wire: Soft, f.0.b. Eastern mills, 
carlots 15.3714c, less-carlots 15.8714c; weather- 
proof, f.o.b. Eastern mills, carlot 17.00c, 
less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, delivered, carlots 
17.50c, 15,000 lbs. or more 17.75c, less car- 
lots 18.25c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s, flat 
mill finish, base 30,000 lbs or more; del; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameter 9” 
and larger: 


Gage Width Sheets Circles 
.249”-7 12”-48” 22.70c 25.20c 
8-10 12”-48” 23.20c 25.70¢ 
11-12 26”-48” 24.20c 27.00c 
13-14 26”-48” 25.20¢ 28.50c 
15-16 26” -48” 26.40c 30.40c 
17-18 26”-48” 27.90¢ 32.90¢ 
19-20 24”-42” 29.80c 35.30c 
21-22 24”-42” 31.70c 37.20c 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60c 29.20¢ 
Lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 


9.50c; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15c, New York; 
8.25c, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 
Buffalo; 8.75c, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 
Boston. 


Zine Products: Sheet f.0.b. mill, 13.15¢; 36,000 
lbs. and over deduct 7%; Ribben and strip 
12.25¢c, 3000-lb. lots deduct 1%, 6000 lbs. 2%, 
9000 lbs. 3%, 18,000 lbs. 4%, carloads and 
over 7%. Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 tons 
and over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c; 500-2000 Ibs. 
12.50c; 100-500 Ibs. 13.00c; under 100 Ibs. 
14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add 1c to boiler 
plate prices. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25¢; 5 tons and over 16.75¢; 1-5 tons 17.25¢; 
400 lbs. to 1 ton 17.75c; under 400 Ibs. 18.25c. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs., del.; oval 
17.62c; untrimmed 18.12c; _ electro-deposited 
17.37c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu, 
barrels 20.50c 


250 Ib. 


per Cyanide: 70-71% cu, 100-ib, kegs or 
bbe 34.00e f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 









Sodium Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb. drums 15.00c; 
10,000-Ib. lots 13.00c f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib. lots; cast and 
rey carbonized 47.00c; rolled, depolarized 
48. ; 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb. kegs or 275-Ib. bbls. 
18.00c lb., del. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 Ibs. and over 58.50c del.; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 


Tin Crystals: 400 lb. bbls. 39.00c f.0.b. Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-lb. kegs 39.50c. 


Sodium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb. drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 33.50c. 


Zinc Cyanide: 100-Ilb, kegs or bbls. 33.00¢ 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Brass Mill Allowances: Prices for less than 


15,000 lbs. f.o.b. shipping point. Add %&ec for 
15,000-40,000 lIbs.; 1c for 40,000 or more. 


Scrap Metals 


Ciean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper ath dhe dip oho ae 10.250 10.250 9.500 
Tinned Copper ...... 9.625 9.625 9.375 
Yellow Brass ........ 8.625 8375 7.785 
Commercial bronze 
90% .... .. 9.373 9.125 8.625 
95% .. ....- 9.500 9.250 8.750 
Red Brass, "85% 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Red Brass, 80% ... 9125 8875 8.375 
Muntz Metal ........ “= 7.750 7.250 
Nickel Sil, 5% .... 9.000 4.625 
Phos. br., A, B, 5% 1 300 10.750 9.750 
Herculoy, Everdur or 
equivalent ...«.. 10.250 10.000 9.250 
Naval brass ......... 8.250 8.000 7.500 
Mang. bronze ....... 8.250 3.000 7.500 


Other than Brass Mill Scrap: Prices apply on 
material not meeting brass mill specifications 
and are f.o.b. shipping point; add %c for 
shipment of 60,000 lbs. of one group and * 
for 20,000 lbs. of second group shipped in 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, Ne. 
1 tinned copper, copper borings 9.75c; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 8.75c. 


(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00e; copper-nickel and borings 
9.25c; car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75c; bell 


metal 15.50c; babbit-lined brass bushings 
13.00c. 
(Group 3) zincy bronze borings, Admiralty 


condenser tubes, brass pipe 7.50c; Muntz metal 
condenser tubes 7.00c; yellow brass 6.25c; 
manganese bronze (lead 0.00%-0.40%) 7.25c, 
(lead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c; manganese bronze 
borings (lead 0.00-0. 40% ) 6.50c, (lead 0.41- 
1.00%) 5.50c 


Aluminum Scrap: Price f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, truckloads of 5000 pounds or over; Seg- 
regated solids, 2S, 3S, 5e lb., 11, 14, etc., 3 
to 3.50c lb. All other high grade alloys 5c 
Ib. Segregated borings and turnings, wrought 
alloys, 2, 2.50c lb. Other high-grade alloys 
3.50, 4.00c lb. Mixed plant scrap, all solids, 
2, 2.50c Ib. borings and turnings one cent less 
than segregated. 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of shipment. 
For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55¢ from basing peint prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zine Scrap: New clippings 7.25c, old zinc 5.25¢ 
f.o.b. point of shipment; add 14-cent for 10,000 
Ibs. or more. New die-east serap, radiator 
grilles 4.95c, add 14¢ 20,000 or more. Unsweated 
zine dross; die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point ef 
shipment; add %c for 2000 lbs. or more of 
nickel or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 
20,000 lbs. or more of Monel. Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium. 


Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over % 
copper 26.00c; 90-98% nickel, 26.00c per Ib. 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nickel 
and copper 26.00c per lb. contained nickel, 
plus 8.00c per lb. contained copper; less than 
90% combined nickel and copper 26.00c for 
contained nickel only. 


No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 
soldered sheet 18.00c. 


Monel: 
clipping 20.00c; 
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Now is the Time to lsolate 


Costly Punch Press Vibration 


Four Korfund Type 
SL/H Vibro-Isola- 
tors effectively 
ebsorb the shock 
from this Bliss 100 
Ton Capacity Press 


. ae can't operate punch presses without vibration. Whether you 
realize it or not, uncontrolled vibration takes a constant foll in 
building damage, machine breakdowns, accidents, spoiled work 
and lowered employee efficiency. 


But there is no reason why you can't be protected from vibra- 
tion. Vibration can be isolated completely—and economically— 
through Korfund Vibration Control. 


And the logical time to take advantage of the simple, sure results 
of Korfund Vibration Control is while presses are shut down 
during your reconversion period. 


Ask for a Korfund Vibration Control Engineer to recommend the 
proper isolators for your equipment. We have representatives in 
principal cities. In the meantime, ask for Catalog H-600. 


Ali 7 -Wale) | 
CONTROL 








Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 164 


Demand for sheets and strip shows no 
easing and producers continue to divide 
output among consumers to spread the 
supply to best advantage. Ending of the 
coal strike will be of some advantage. 
though time will be required to get back 
to normal output. Mills are booked well 
into next year on most grades and some 
have ceased making definite delivery 
promises. 


Pittsburgh—Establishment of Youngs. 
town as a base on hot-rolled alloy strip 
by Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp, for the 
sizes produced there will result in a lower 
net delivered price to consumers within 
that immediate area, as Canton and Mas. 
sillon were formerly the nearest bases, 
There has been no easing in volume of 
new orders, despite extended deliveries, 
In polished stainless sheets, and in elec- 
trical, enameling and galvanized items 
many sellers are booked into second 
quarter. Production schedules on sheets 
and strip held well last week in contrast 
with other steel products, such as bars, 
plates, rail and structural items. How. 
ever, if the calling off of the coal strikes 
had not occurred when it did, sheet and 
strip output would have been reduced 
toward the close of the week. There 
has been no significant let-up in pressure 
for sheet and strip deliveries. A chief 
concern of sellers is to distribute avail- 
able steel production to meet essen- 
tial requirements of customers with an 
eye to maintaining prewar customer re- 
lationships. Many consumers want pro- 
tection on mill schedules well into next 
year, but some producers refuse to make 
definite commitments that far in advance, 

The Navy’s Material Redistribution and 
Disposal office here recently advertised 
for bids on slightly over 17,500 pounds 
of various stainless steel sheet specifica- 
tions, covering a wide gage range. 

Chicago — Curtailment in steel pro- 
duction because of the coal strike has 
lowered output of sheets, with the result 
that deliveries are extending. Demand 
continues high, and most mills are 
booked on all grades through first quar- 
ter of 1946. Consumers press for de- 
liveries. nevertheless, and appear to 
doubt that mills are as heavily loaded as 
they maintain. It is true that there 
have been heavy cancellations recently, 
but these represent tonnage already sus- 
pended when the war ended and con- 
sequently not counted in mill schedules. 


New York — In addition to continued 
strong demand, sheet production is now 
being adversely affected by fuel short- 
age, with the likelihood that the situa- 
tion will become tighter before it im- 
proves. During the past few days an 
increasing number of sellers withdrew 
from the market temporarily on such 
major products as hot and cold-rolled, 
galvanized and silicon sheets. 

With the situation becoming tighter 
an increasing number of mills are setting 
up quota systems, a program made par- 
ticularly difficult at this time, however, 
because of the fuel situation for they 
cannot tell with any assurance what 
their quotas are likely to be a few months 
from now. About the best they can do, 
some producers assert, is to set up 4 
quota with the clear understanding that 
even this might have to be revised later. 
Two mills, which have been applying the 
quota system since the end of the war, 
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lready find they are forced to reduce 
heir first quarter quotas. In view of 
he fact the quota system had been set 
OWs nofup so as to give regular customers the 
| dividefnearest possible approach to definite de- 
sad theflivery promises, this matter of having 
t of thefto reduce rations is becoming somewhat 
antage, embarrassing. However, it is admitted 
et backfthat dominating factors in this situation 
ed wellfare beyond control of mills. 


d some §t, Louis — Flat-rolled steel produc- 
lelivery tion continues limited to about 70 per 
cent of normal because of increasing 
labor shortage. Orders are increasing, 
ith most pressure on light gages. Back- 
logs exceed those of the war peak. De- 
livery promises are in second quarter of 
1946 for hot-rolled, September, 1946, 
for electrical sheets and galvanized prom- 
ises are indefinite. 

Birmingham — Sheet output now is 
at more than 80 per cent of capacity. 
Deliveries are being extended and pres- 
sure for delivery is increasing. Ware- 
houses seek more tonnage to meet de- 
mands from agricultural users. 


Boston — Another wave of mill re- 
scheduling confronts producers of sheets 
and strip as a result of retarded output 
and lengthening deliveries. Demand for 
flat-rolled products is unabated, pressure 
for delivery is increasing and prospects 
for meeting demand is more confused. 
Some mills have withdrawn delivery 
promises and others accept orders on a 
quota basis by districts. The pinch in 
supply of hot strip for cold rollers in 
narrow sizes is developing with contin- 
uance of curtailed production because 
of the coal strike cutting into semifin- 
ished steel volume. Inventories are lim- 
ited and much unbalanced, with cold 
rollers filled well through first quarter. 
In numerous cases inventories held by 
fabricators are also fading rapidly, which 
endangers reconversion programs in a 
growing number of instances. Adding 
to complications is a substantial volume 
of carryover tonnage, some due in Au- 
gust, which in turn was held over from 
result | July because of inventory limitations, 
mand f but now coming through. Mills are seek- 

are J ing cancellations on some of this. Appli- 
quar- § cations for CC ratings, created to break 
r de- bottlenecks, also are appearing. Pickling 
r_ tofand oiling departments range up to two 
ed as}months behind schedules. This over- 
there} hang of unshipped tonnage threatens 
ently, {to cut into November and December 
’ sus-F schedules. Basing point revisions on 
con- J hot-rolled alloy strip thus far have been 
lules. fonly a minor influence, if any, on the 
nued | three major consuming points in_ this 
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now | area, Pawtucket, R. I., Wallingford, 
hort- | Conn., and Boston. Impact of any change 
which might make Bridgeport, Conn., a 


situa- 
im- | basing point for hot strip would be an 
important factor in delivered prices, 
however. 
Cincinnati — Sheet production in this 
district is maintained at established high 
levels; unaffected so far by the coal 
shortage. However, one’ blast furnace 
is idle. Demand for sheets is far beyond 
supply, and mills are asking customers 
to specify actual needs so that tonnage 
may be stretched as far as possible. Some 
interests decline to make delivery prom- 
ises until the first quarter situation can 
be appraised, 


Steel Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 164 
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NATIONAL CITY 





Statement of Condition 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks ..........-, 
United States Government Obligations . 
Other Securities ..... 


Loans and Discounts .. 


Investment in Banking Premises . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 


Accrued Interest 


Caen. <6) 4. 4.6) ©. cee 6 eocee teres ee 


LAABILITIES 


$ 9,000,000.00 
11,000,000.00 
1,800,469.58 


Capital Stock (562,500 shares) 
Surplus. . 2.2. se ee eee 


Undivided Profits. ..... 


OF CLEVELAND 


BANK 





$ 98,662,495.30 
258,483,827.51 
9,876,857.64 
81,470,161.93 
1,550,000.00 


1,491,770.37 
1,02 1,499.63 
354,357.82 
$452,910,970.20 











$21,800,469.58 





Reserves . 
Dividend on Capital Stock Payable Nov. 1, 1945 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit ....... 
Accrued Interest and Expenses. .... . 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities ..... 


Corporation, Individual and 


Bank Deposits. . . . . . $293,443,686.74 
Savings Deposits ...... 47,205,504.83 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 21,561,050.21 


U. S. Government War Loan 


Account . 62,746,408.85 


3,043,657.81 
196,875.00 
1,491,770.37 
1,051,164.64 
370,382.17 


424,956,650.63 





Contingent Liability on unused 


loan commitments ..... $33,805,280.67 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at 
$87,589,252.07 are pledged to secure trust and public deposits, 
U. S. Government War Loan account, and for other purposes 


as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 







1845—-ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR-1945 


$452,910,970.20 
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a lower rate and schedules are being fur- 
ther extended on steel.bars.-- As a result 


shipments are falling behind prom- 
ises and new orders are  be- 
ing given later promise. Smaller 
sizes .are in~ most demand and 


some..producers are entirely out of the 
market on-these diameters. Many mills 
are booked for entire first half, with 
others able to do a little better on hot- 
rolled-carbon bars in small sizes. Medium 
diameters are somewhat easier. 

New York — With production hit at 
various points by the fuel shortage, 
scarcity in hot carbon is becoming more 
pronounced. Not only are producers 
falling further behind on current com- 
mitments, but are quoting farther ahead 
than ever on new orders. As a matter 
of fact, some sellers are out of the mar- 








ket temporarily 6n Certain sizes, espe- 
cially smaller diameters. Deliveries on 
small sizes have become far extended, 
with some mills booked up for the en- 
tire first half, or at least well into May 
or early June. 

On the medium sizes the situation is 
not so tight, with March and in some 
cases February still being quoted. As 
a matter of fact, some tonnage in the 
small specifications can be picked up for 
late first quarter, but this is the excep- 
tion. The position on large rounds is 
still easier, as compared with other sizes. 
January and February can be done with- 
out too much difficulty and one large 
interest still has some capacity avail- 
able for December. However, the over- 
all position in hot carbon bars is_ tighter. 
The situation in cold-drawn bars is 


..+- ASK MEAKER! 


..+- ASK MEAKER! 


YonntaG 7 


.-- ASK MEAKER! 


..» ASK MEAKER! 


Do It MECHANICALLY — Save Labor, Up Production! 











mixed aiid 61 the whole somewhat éasiez. 
At least some small and medium sizes 
can be picked up in January and Feb. 
ruary, with sizes above 1% inches or 
thereabouts, available jin some quarters 
late this year. This, in general, repre. 
sents less extended delivery schedules, 
Hot alloy bars can be had in six weeks, 
with deliveries little more than holding 
their own. 


Boston—Slight improvement in larger 
sizes of hot-rolled carbon bars from Buf- 
falo, in late November, is not general, 
Most suppliers are filled through fourth 
quarter on hot-rolled carbon bars, and 
well beyond on smaller sizes. While 
cold-drawn schedules are filling for first 
quarter at least one cold drawing bar 
shop is practically out of stock for con- 
verting. Alloy buying lags. Forge shops 
have swung more to carbon from alloys 
for reconversion requirements and to a 
smaller range of sizes. Forge shops 
in other instances have gone from NE 
grades to SAE. Requirements for small 
forged tools are stronger but bolt and 
nut demand for the moment is less ac- 
tive. 

St. Louis — Barmakers report increas- 
ing labor distress, forcing continued de- 
cline in production. Orders are at a 
pace unexpected to mills. Disparity be- 
tween demand and output is reported 
far greater than during the war. Great- 
est pressure is on small bars and con- 
sumers are being refused or are being 
given only indefinite delivery promise. 
Mill schedules have been extended to 
the middle of 1946 or beyond. 

Pittsburgh—Establishment of Youngs- 
town as a base by Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. for the range of sizes produced 
there of hot-rolled bars and small shapes 
will result in a slightly lower net de- 
livered price for consumers in that area, 
and will nullify the former Mahoning 
Valley base delivered price set-up at 
the points involved on those products 
produced by Carnegie at Youngstown. 
A greater saving will accrue to cus- 
tomers as a result of the new base at 
Youngstown on hot-rolled alloy bars 
and spring steel flats, for there was no 
Mahoning Valley base delivered price 
on these products, with the nearest base 
for consumers in the Youngstown area 
at Canton and Massillon. 

Demand for carbon bars remains com- 
paratively strong, particularly from au- 
tomotive, railroad and farm implement 
industries, Mill deliveries on small sizes 
extend well into first quarter, with some- 
what earlier promises available on large 
rounds. Production was off sharply last 
week, with the largest producer’s mill 
completely down and operations at other 
ponts on reduced schedule. It will be 
late this week before significant im- 
provement will be possible. Reduction 
in production will force mills to carry 
over considerable October tonnage into 
November and will correspondingly af- 
fect later schedules. 


Philadelphia — Demand for hot-rolled 
carbon bars is still focused principally 
on lighter sizes, with most sellers quot- 
ing May and June. Some are not quot- 
ing at all until they can gain a clearer 
picture of the situation. However, me- 
dium and larger sizes are quoted in some 
cases for late February and March. The 
situation in cold-drawn bars appears 
somewhat easier than a fortnight ago, 
with offerings on small as well as larger 
sizes being made in some quarters for 
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fanuary and February. Deliveries may 
tiffen, however, for recently some pro- 
jucers of hot-rolled bars have reduced 
hes orfeold drawers’ quotas. Hot alloy bar 
uarters [shipments show little change, sellers 
repre- fyenerally quoting eight to ten weeks, 
edules, kithough in some cases better can be 
weeks, done. 


Easier, 
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Steel Plates ... 
larger Plate Prices, Page 165 
n Buf. 


Labor interruptions limiting coal sup- 
ply have resulted in reduction of plate 
production and consequent lengthening 
in delivery time. Demand is good and 
would be heavier if it were possible to 
obtain more light plates for underground 
r con- [tank construction. 

shops § Pittsburgh — Sharp curtailment in 
alloys folate production occurred here last week 
| to afland still further reduction is indicated 
shops fshould the coal strike continue. Car- 
n NE foegie-Illinois Steel Corp.’s plate mills 
small fwere shut down last week, and opera- 
t and Fitions at other plants were substantially 
SS ac- Ereduced. Demand by railroad car and 
locomotive builders and in heavy con- 
creas- [struction lines is better than anticipated. 
d de- §Miscellaneous ship repair work also is 
at a gan important factor. Mill deliveries are 
y be- fextended into late December and Jan- 
sorted Juary, with further extension in delivery 
Great- |promises probable because of reduced 
con- | production. 

being New York — While eastern plate mills 
mise. fcontinue to operate, some units in the 
ed to [Middle West are reported down as a 
result of the coal strike, and deliveries, 
ungs- Fconsequently, have lengthened. In gen- 
Steel feral, little tonnage is now being offered 
luced [before January and at least two producers 
hapes Phave nothing available in sheared plates 
t de- Bbefore February. 


area, Demand is fairly active and were it 
onIng Frossible to get nearby deliveries on light 
i plate for underground fuel oil storage 
, tanks, orders would be much heavier. 
Own. TAt present, most producers have little to 
Cus- foffer in light sheets before late January 
gs at for February. 
- pe Tank fabricators report some improve- 
: ment in municipal tank work, and most 
price Freport that they could operate at a higher 


eneral, 
fourth 
s, and 
While 
or first 
g bar 


base Frate if more steel were available for the 
area | deliveries desired, 

Boston — Plate orders tend upward 
com Islightly, with lighter gages for small 
a tanks and boilers predominating. De- 
men |mand for light stock is so pronounced 
sizes that backlogs are somewhat unbalanced. 
Seed Formerly supplied from strip mills, most 
"a be ; [tonnage in these sizes and widths now 
mill 1 loading plate mills, with deliveries 


shed mainly in January. A large share is 
1 b 3/16 and %-inch material. Railroad 
© Tbuying and miscellaneous industrial de- 
'™- Tmand are jrregular. Fabricators in the 


es latter class frequently have substantial 
ee inventories from war contract cancella- 
ae tions. Shipyard buying has all but halt- 


ed, with surplus stocks at Groton, Conn., 
and Quincy, Mass., yet to be fully liqui- 
olled Jdated. Most surplus shipyard plates are 
pally fhigh tensile and move slowly to regular 
juot- Jchannels, due in part to different welding 
juot- §technique required. Large diameter 
arer Fpipe requirements are light, exclusive 
me- fof a 400-ton contract being fabricated 
ome }by a Holyoke, Mass., shop. Producers 
The Jof heads have put into effect the 8 per 
years Jcent increase recently approved by OPA 
ago, |for stamped and pressed stock, there be- 
rger Jing no revision for spun heads. Against 
for Junrated orders placed before expiration 
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You bet we’re glad! 


Glad the war is over, and our part fin- 
ished. ... Glad we are now permitted 
to resume manufacturing our complete 
lines of high quality Welded and Weld- 
less chains for all purposes. For our 
civilian customers. .. . Fortunately, our 
only reconversion problem is to recon- 


vert back orders into shipping orders. 











A co York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


my)’ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
wD In Business for Your Safety 
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of CMP, plate deliveries are considerably 
heavier. 

Birmingham — Shape demand holds 
its high level and mills are as close to 
capacity as conditions will permit. Fab- 
ricators are booked solidly for several 
months, 

Philadelphia — Plate mills in this dis- 
trict are booked solidly into next year 
on sheared plates, with at least one pro- 
ducer having nothing to offer before Feb- 
ruary. Scarcity of light plates continues, 
primarily“because of demand for under- 
ground fuel oil storage tanks. However, 
most gages are moving fairly actively, 
with export requirements a continued 
factor. - Pressure on eastern mills has 
been increased recently because of sus- 
pension at some plants in the Pittsburgh 


and Youngstown districts. With miners 
scheduled to return to work Oct. 22 this 
situation may change soon. One eastern 
producer, in line with a program planned 
sometime ago, has closed down his uni- 
versal mill indefinitely. 

Seattle — Plates continue in good de- 
mand, several water tank and steel pipe 
projects being up for figures. McMinn- 
ville, Oreg., has reinstated its contract 
with Beall Pipe & Tank Co., Portland, 
for construction of the final five miles of 
a 10-mile 16-inch water main costing 
about $80,000. The first five miles were 
built before the war. Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works has a $518,000 project at 
Fort Peck, Mont., for a penstock wye 
for the power plant’s second generating 
unit. 











In YOUR 
POSTWAR Planning 


INCLUDE . 





BROSIUS 
LOD 4 
CHARGERS 


The above illustration shows a machine developed for use in 
charging aluminum melting furnaces and ferro-silicon open top 
electric furnaces. It is a modification of the Brosius open hearth 
charging machine, and, instead of using a rotating peel and a 
standard charging box, we provide an open end box and a 
pusher head for pushing the material from the box. The open 
end box makes this design particularly adaptable to the charg- 
ing of electric furnaces as there is much less danger of damage 
to the electrodes than with a rotating box. 


* 


Write for Your Copy of Our NEW General Catalog 


Ldgar £. BROGIUS Company 


Designers & Manufacturers of Special Equipment for Blast Furnaces 





SHARPSBURG, Pittsburgh 





s & Steel Mills 


(15) PENNSYLVANIA 











Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 165 


Pittsburgh — Pipe production sched. 
ules have held up well in contrast with 
sharp reduction in most other steel prod. 
ucts. Considerable seamless steel pipe 
is being used in line pipe construction, 
Larger size line pipe is promised for 
December delivery, with shipments on 
smaller specifications extended into Jan- 
uary. Low jobbers’ pipe inventories 
also are a factor in bolstering current 
demand, while lifting of WPB controls 
on new oil exploration tests should sub. 
stantially increase requirements for oil 
well casings. Some improvement in re- 
quirements for mechanical and pressure 
tubing from railroads and oil refineries 
is expected to develop soon. 

Boston — Merchant steel pipe buying 
by distributors jis heavy, with consigned 
stocks increased in anticipation of in- 
creased building activity. Plumbing sup- 
ply houses also are active buyers. De- 
liveries are lengthening and mills are 
rationing supply in some instances, Butt- 
weld up to 4%-inch is in May with some 
mills, while others quote April, which 
is quite general. Electric weld tubing 
is available late this quarter. Overall 
production of merchant pipe is down to 
about 65 per cent, due to a variety of 
reasons. Skelp quotas to some non-in- 
tegrated mills are reduced sharply by 
suppliers since elimination of CMP, 
forcing pipemakers to seek other sources, 
which are already heavily filled. Boiler 
tube deliveries are in December, as has 
been the case for some weeks. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 165 


Boston — Supply of wire rods is be- 
coming tighter and deliveries are more 
extended, indefinite with some produc- 
ers. Drawn wire schedules are full for 
numerous products through first quarter, 
including specialties. Nail deliveries are 
in March and bale ties in April. On 
drawn wire at least one outside producer 
is withdrawing on a Worcester base for 
this territory. 

Chicago — A slight recession in de- 
mand for nails is observed, but all other 
wire products are specified in volume 
exceeding production. All inventories 
are at low level. The large order for 
2000 to 3000 tons of galvanized wire for 
64,000,000 can keys is still unplaced, ac- 
cording to reports. 

Birmingham — Wire production is at 
about 75 per cent of capacity, with espe- 
cially brisk demand for wire fencing and 
nails, both of which are in unusually 
small supply among distributors. 


Rails, Cars ... 
Track Material Prices, Page 165 


New York — Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
and St. Louis-San Francisco railroads 
each has closed for a 12-car streamlined 
passenger train with Pullman-Standard 
Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. The same roads 
each has placed a 2000-horsepower die- 
sel-electric locomotive with Electro-Mo- 
tive Division of General Motors Corp., 
La Grange, Ill. 

Joint orders have been placed with 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
by Chicago; Burlington-“é Quincy, Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western and Western 
Pacific for six stainless streamline 
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trains of ten cars each for service be- 
tween Chicago and San Francico. They 
will be diesel powered. 


An inquiry from the Nickel Plate for 
500 box cars and 100 hopper cars is 
outstanding in recent car demand. Mean- 
while, orders have been light since Sep- 
tember, when a new peak in freight car 
buying was established for the year to 
date. The City of Detroit has closed 
bids for 75 trolley cars. 


Prices on light wrought steel wheels 
were advanced Oct. 16, section 33-C 
wheels being increased $3.30 to $21.80, 
Pittsburgh, and section 33-D_ wheels 
$3.60, to $23.60. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 165 


Pittsburgh — Inquiries for miscellane- 
ous plant expansion programs continue 
active with further improvement indi- 
cated as present shortage of engineers 
and draftsmen eases. Contractors are 
shopping around to obtain earliest mill 
deliveries possible. Mills are scheduled 
on most structural items well into first 
quarter, some into April. A further ex- 
tension in delivery will result from re- 
cent curtailment jn production schedules 
due to coal shortage. Structural mills 
of the largest producer here were shut 
down last week from this cause. 


Boston — A flurry in fabricated struc- 
tural steel contracts is subsiding, with 
inquiry less active, due partly to delays 
in estimates for several large-tonnage 
projects. Uncertainty as to costs and 
lack of draftsmen are factors. Contracts 
placed approximate 2000 tons exclusive 
of small lots. Demand for plain mate- 
rial is brisk with more mills in February 
on additional sizes. Structural mills are 
losing production from the coal strike, 
several Pittsburgh district units being 
down. Producers are parceling out ton- 
nage on a quota basis. This tightening, 
with extended deliveries, continues to 
enable producers permitted a premium 
to get a higher price, usually on delivery 
basis. 

Birmingham — Plate output continues 
close to capacity, although considerably 
less tonnage is taken by shipyards. Tank 
manufacturers account for a heavy ton- 
nage and light plates also are in strong 
demand. 

Philadelphia—Despite easing in struc- 
tural demand recently, pending clearer 
outlook on wages and material ship- 
ments, shape tonnage has been sufficient- 
ly sustained to force further extension 
in mill schedules. All leading produc- 
ers now quote February shipment, with 
bookings for that month filling rapidly. 


Seattle — Prospect for structural steel 
is promising, several bridge projects 
nearing the bidding stage. The Narrows 
bridge, largest of these projects, will be 
up for bids early next year, Pierce 
county, Washington, plans a $409,000 
bridge at Fox Island to connect with 
the Narrows span. Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has plans for a steel structure 80 x 415 
feet in Seattle, to cost about $90,000. 
Bureau of Reclamation has called bids 
at Denver Oct. 29 for a bulkhead gate 
lifting frame for Grand Coulee Dam. 
Kaiser Co. is negotiating with the French 
government for construction of six 260- 
foot steel coasting ships for Indo-China, 
to be built at Swan Island. 
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Reinforcing Bars... 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 165 


New York — More than 1000 tons of 
reinforcing bars are being figured for a 
New Jersey state highway project, run- 
ning from Port St., Newark, to North 
Ave., Elizabeth. This is the largest of 
several New Jersey state highway proj- 
ects. Bids will be opened soon. In 
addition 875 tons of structural steel will 
be required for bridge work, consisting 
of five over-passes and two pipe culvert 
extensions. 

Pittsburgh — Sharp curtailment in re- 
inforeing bar rolling schedules here has 
occurred, with the largest producers’ 


This has forced a further extension in 
mill delivery schedules. It now appears 
probable that shipments scheduled for 
November will not be made until De- 
cember, with other months correspond- 
ingly pushed back. In most instances 
sellers are booked into second quarter 
and there is only a relatively minor re- 
duction in new inquiries despite the ex- 
tended delivery promises. Export in- 
quiries represent a substantial propor- 
tion of new work, and present a serious 
problem in scheduling, for domestic busi- 
ness is large with contractors pressing 
for early delivery. Most export  ship- 
ments are for South America, and rep- 
resent only a small portion of pent-up 





demand accumulated during the war. 


schedules down completely and opera- . 
Seattle Demand for reinforcing 


tions at other plants sharply reduced. 





The HEYMAN “Mechanical Hand™ 





es 


increases production 
50% to 200% 

on die press operations 

ACCURATELY and SAFELY 


NO damaged dies 
NO mutilated hands 
NO wasted time 


Can be safely operated by unskilled help 


Step up production; eliminate accidents; cut plastic, stampings, drawings, forgings, die cast- 
overhead; prolong die life . . . by equipping ings, assemblies. One machine can feed for 
your presses with the HEYMAN FEEDING’ drawing, punching, piercing, bending, trim- 
MACHINE. ming, assembling, riveting, forging, etc. 


Operator feeds material to nests in revolving 
plate; mechanical hand lifts piece from plate, 
feeds it to die, moves out of place, then 
automatically trips press. Feeding machine 
stops, press tripping mechanism becomes in- 
operative when die is fouled or obstruction 
occurs. Safety guard absolutely prevents 
operator from placing fingers in danger zone. 


Easy To Set Up 


Setting up the Feeding Machine is easily and 
quickly done. Once set, an unskilled operator 
can deliver work to the die continuously, at 
a speed of from 50% to 200% above normal 
rate of hand-feeding. Available in many 
sizes. Handles small runs profitably; makes 
large runs simple routine. 


Handles Material Of Any Shape 


The Heyman Feeding Machine feeds material 
of any shape with equal ease; metal or 


COVERT MANUFACTURING CO. 


HEYMAN MACHINE DIVISION TROY, N. Y. 


FEEDING MACHINE 


For SECONDARY Dié PRESS OPERATIONS 


Investigate the Heyman Feeding Machine . 
learn how capably it can fit into your operat- 
ing schedule. Write or wire for details NOW! 


HEYMA 
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THE PAXSON MACHINE CO. 


wishes to Announce, a Newly Designed 


SLITTING LINE 


Pealuring 


a Special, Heavy Duty Pay- Off Reel. CAPACITY OF 10,000 POUNDS. 
NO OUTBOARD BEARING. These PAXSON machines are specially 
designed for warehouse use and are available for both manual and 
hydraulic operation. It will pay you to investigate the distinctive en- 
gineering in these High Quality PAXSON SLITTERS and your in- 
quiries will receive immediate attention. 

moderately priced ~~. 


— 


WRITE TODAY FOR EARLY DELIVERY! 


‘PAXSON MACHINE CoO. 


SALEM, OHIO 











Convenient, comfortable, hospitable 
—that’s Cleveland’s favorite hotel 


Shee! Cherehand 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Directly connected with Union Passenger Terminal 





steel is increasing and much new bug 
ness is in prospect. Rolling mills ay 
clearing up backlog of merchant bar 
for which demand has dropped, whilg 
reinforcing steel is coming back. Sear 
Roebuck & Co. plans a seven-story «dd 
tion to its Seattle plant, requiring abduj 
500 tons of reinforcing steel. Seattl 
plans a $1 million public safety build 


of reinforcing steel and shapes. 


Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 167 


Ending of the coal strike holds prom. 
ise for return to normal in pig iron pro. 
duction, though it will take some time 
for sufficient coal to become availabl 
to supply stacks now banked. No dis. 
tress has occurred among pig iron melt. 
ers, though some shortages have devel- 
oped and reserves for winter are not 
being set aside. 

Pittsburgh — Pig iron productioy 
dropped here last week with a further 
reduction in operations by Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. at Aliquippa and 
Pittsburgh. Only 25 out of 54 furnace; 
were in operation here last week, with 
some of the active units on reduced 
wind. A sharp rebound in blast furnace 
operations is expected this week, al- 
though it will be late in the week. Foun- 
dry operations were not affected seri- 
ously by the coal shortage, as most 
carried fairly large stocks of foundry 
coke. Indicative of the sharp reduction 
in coke output the past few weeks, the 
Clairton works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., which supplies most of the fuel 
gas and coke for the Corporation’s op- 
erations in this district, was operating 











at 25 per cent of capacity last week. 
Trade interests do not expect an early 
resumption of operations of the Struth- 
ers Iron & Steel Co.’s furnace. This fur- 
nace, which was recently purchased by 
the J. H. Hillman interests of Pittsburgh, 
is now banked. Ore stocks at this fur- 
nace were completely used prior to this 
move, 

Chicago — Although no instances are 
known where foundry melt has been re- 
duced from lack of iron, inventories have 
become dangerously low in many shops 
because of curtailed shipments follow- 
ing banking of blast furnaces as result 
of the coal strike. Foundries have heavy 
order backlogs for castings and the nian- 
power situation is improving slowly so 
that the melt is expected to increase if 
supply wil permit. 

New York — As coke is even scarcer 
than pig iron, reduction in foundry melt 
in this district is due primarily to lack 
of coke, notwithstanding the fact that 
pig iron shipments are being curtailed. 
In an effort to ease the situation some- 
what the War Production Board put into 
effect Oct. 15 a regulation limiting coke 
supply to 20 days, as against no limit 
previously, In other words, the consumer 
cannot order another carload of coke 
until his supply has dipped below this 
limit. Also at the beginning of the 
month the 30-day limitation on pig iron 
stocks was reinstated. 

Meanwhile, prospects are for a further 
reduction in foundry melt, as settlement 
of the soft coal dispute still appears dis- 
tant. Water shipments of pig iron from 
Buffalo have been held up temporarily. 
St. Louis — Pig iron production jis 





back to normal, though producers fear 
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wie miners in this district may join the east- 
S arg ; acai 
ant ern coal strike. Pig iron demand con- 
ad. whi§ tinues heavy but melters are in no dis- 
"ad Sears tress: All inventories are low. Pro- 
ory edd ducers are complying with an unofficial 
ing abdul WPB request that iron be rationed to 
Seattl, spread the supply. 3 
ty build irmingham — Pig iron production 
tonnage is at capacity by merchant furnaces and 
demand is consistently close to output, 
: though no actual shortage has been met. 
Rumors are that an early increase is ex- 
pected by furnace interests. 
Boston — Several pig iron consumers 
with permit to stock more than 30 days 
ds prom} supply in anticipation of winter shortage 
iron pro-§ have been turned down by furnaces on 
me tim additional tonnage. Two blast furnaces 
availablf in addition to the district unit supplying 
No dis. this area are down. Basic consumers 
on melt§ are operating on hand-to-mouth reserves - 
e devel and subcontracting by foundries spreads 
are nolf the melt over a wide area. At the mo- 
ment supply is sufficient for current melt 
Ooduction§ but consumers are becoming more pessi- 
- furthe§f mistic as to balance during the months 
ones &# ahead. By-product coke production by 
opa and the largest interest in this section is down 
furnaces§ to 50 per cent of capacity. The district 
2k, with furnace will be unable to fill emergency 
reduced§ demand this winter. 
furnacef Cincinnati — Foundry melt in this dis- 
~ek, al-{ trict has not yet been curtailed although 
. Foun-] the coal shortage has caused anxiety. 
>d seri-{ Reserves of pig iron and coke are not 
s most§ large and operations will react quickly 
foundry to any curtailment. Foundries have in-. 
duction{ creased the proportion of scrap as a 
‘ks, the} means of conserving pig iron. Supplies 
is Steel of by-product foundry coke have been 
he fuelf ample to the present time for actual 
n’s op-§ needs but cannot meet panic buying or 
erating | be sustained in face of acute coal short- 
week. ff age. 
1 early Boston — Pressure for basic pig iron 
Struth- f from non-integrated mills had eased 
1is fur- § slightly, now that miners will return to 
sed by# work Oct. 22. However, the situation 
burgh, f still is tight, with more inquiry than 
is fur-} producers will be able to handle for 
to this} some time. Additional furnaces were 
banked recently as a result of fuel short- 
es are § 48e. 
en re- Buffalo — Lack of coal forced pig iron 
s have § producers to curtail operations further, 
shops | Bethlehem Steel Co. banking two stacks 
ollow- | at Lackawanna, N. Y., and Hanna Fur- 
result | nace Co. banked one. With other fur- 
heavy J naces down for relining the district pig 
man- § iron rate fell to 59 per cent of capacity, 
‘ly so | with only 10 of 17 stacks active. Mer- 
ase if | chant iron sellers report conditions were 
not as bad as might have been expected, 
sarcer | as shipments were made only to melters 
-melt {| who had coke and could use the iron. 
lack 
that 
ailed. Scrap : sad ‘ 
crap Prices, Page 168 
some- 
t into Scrap holds its strong position, aided 
coke | by increased use in steelmaking while 
limit ] pig iron supply was limited as a result 
ume § of the coal strike. Some time will be 
coke } required to get back to normal in pig 
| this } iron tonnage. Prices are strong at ceil- 
the J ings and supply is somewhat limited, 
iron | most melters being unable to build usual 
backlogs for winter. 
rther Chicago — Although steel production 
ment | is down sharply, due to the coal strike, 
dis- | demand for scrap has continued strong. 
from | This js explained by the fact that bank- 
ly. ing of many blast furnaces from coke 
phe shortage has required mills to lean more 





1eavily on scrap and to the fact that sup- 
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ply is short. With winter close at hand, 
this is the time when enlargement of 
inventories’ is notfmal. Another indication 
of scrap strength is obtained from re- 
view of the railroad scrap picture. Re- 
cently, consumers have offered maxi- 
mum price of $19.75 for material deliv- 
ered, but now are agzin taking it on the 
basis of “on track.” Although heavy 
melting steel is most eagerly sought, 
the less desirable grades have gained 
strength. 

Pittsburgh — Movement of scrap in 
this district is relatively insignificant, 
with mill operations at the lowest level 
since 1932 depression days, due to short- 
age of coal. However, mill operations 
are expected to rebound sharply by late 
this week, which should prompt some 
new scrap buying. On the small ton- 


COLD DRAWN 


STEEL 











nage currently* moving full ceilings até 
being paid with’ as*high as $1.25 freight 
equalization on ‘heavy melting grades. 
A freight equalization’ of 50 cents is 
also being paid on machine~ shop turn- 
ings. Leading scrap intérésts forecast 
a very tight supply situation’ over the 
winter for many larger steel producers. 
Dealers have little material in yards; and 
are still short of manpower, while mill 
stocks are well below normal. Cast iron 
and low phos continue critically short, 
with operations at some points threat- 
ened by lack of this material. 

Buffalo Increased strength was 
shown in the steel and iron scrap market 
when steelmakers increased scrap con- 
sumption to maintain steel production 
when coke shortage limited pig iron out- 
put. A leading consumer recently placed 
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SPIRAL BRAZED 


Sizes to ¥/g-inch Outside Diameter 


Low Carbon « Monel 
High Carbon « Alloy 





SEAMLESS 


Sizes to 5/e-inch Outside Diameter 


High Carbon * Low Carbon 
Monel « Alloy * Stainless 





WELDED 


Sizes to ¥/g-inch Outside Diameter 


Monel « Stainless 


Low Carbon 





TUBULAR FORMS 


Sizes to 4-inches Outside Diameter 





Cold Rolled Strip coiled into 


Tubular Forms by new method 





AGALOY 





INQUIRIES INVITED 


TUBING COMPANY 


MILL: SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Executive and Sales Offices: 


1027 NEWARK AVENUE 


ELIZABETH 3, NEW JERSEY 
Chicago Office: 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 1, Illinois 

















With — sion 
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tion 


an order for 10,000 tons locally. 
many industrial plants still in the re- 
conversion stage turnings are jn small 


FASTER 
with 





SPECIALIZED 
OAKITE 
MATERIALS 


The effective removal of quench- 
ing and tempering oils from heat- 
treated parts prior to subsequent 
operations usually presents a 
difficult problem to many plants 
because of the tenacity with 
which they adhere to surfaces. 


But you will discover, by using 
specially designed Oakite ma- 
terials for this work that these 
tenaciously adhering oils are 
easily, completely removed, and 
in short time, when preparing for 
grinding, machining, inspection, 
assembly or other fabricating or 
finishing operations. 


Send for FREE Data! 


Ask us to give you more complete 
information on this important pro- 
duction cleaning job. In addition, 
the personal help of our Technical 
Service Representative is readily 
available, on this or any other 
production work. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
34E Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


OAKITE 63 


Speci loved cleaning 
snosemanso mannose con every cxtenee scorn 
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volume. An order for alloy-free turn- 
ings has been refused because they were 
not available. Dealers report ample 
stocks to cover orders for other steel- 
making grades. Another cargo of 5000 
tons has arrived from the head of the 
lakes. 


Philadelphia — Decision of soft coal 
miners to resume work is reflected in 
greater interest in heavy melting steel. 
Until recently consumers were hesitant 
to place orders because of possibility of 
early suspension of operations. Two 
mills, in fact, held up shipments on old 
orders. However, they are now inquiring 
more actively and continue to keep up 
brisk demand for turnings, which are 
scarce. Unprepared melting steel scrap 
is being offered in increasing volume. 
Landing mat steel, in particular, is at- 
tracting some fairly good prices. Re- 
cently about 40,000 tons of landing mat 
steel from Europe have been sold at 
Norfolk and Boston, with the 8000 tons 
disposed of at the latter port bringing 
full ceiling levels. This landing mat 
scrap is said to have been in unusually 
good condition. Still heavier tonnages 
are in prospect. 


St. Louis — Scrap shipments have im- 
proved about 5 per cent in the past two 
weeks but still are no better than 80 
per cent of normal. Dealers expect a 
further shrinkage by winter. Mill reserves 
are reported comfortable and no new 
buying is being done, although no or- 
ders are being canceled. Rails, heavy 
melting grades and cast scrap are in most 
demand. Open-hearth users are paying 
a $1.50 springboard, which limits dis- 
tance. Prices are at ceilings except 
for borings and turnings. 

Los Angeles — Except for cast grades 
scrap is plentiful. Dealers are buying 
from surplus stocks, mainly of Maritime 
Commission origin. Mills are competing 
to some extent, with most lots going to 
yards. A recent sale of 32,000 tons of 
unprepared heavy melting steel went to 
a dealer at $6.75, almost $2 above the 
best mill bid. Prices are far below 
ceilings except for cast. 

Birmingham — Scrap is becoming in- 
creasingly tight, partially due to Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. enter- 
ing the market because a blast furnace 
had been taken off. Prices are strong 
at ceiling and expected to remain there 
for some time. 

Boston — Steelmaking scrap grades 
are at ceiling, with unprepared heavy 
melting firmer at that level. Demand 
for top grade carbon scrap is steady but 
buying is on a somewhat more cautious 
basis. Cast scrap is scarce and consum- 
ers are unable to build inventories. 

At $11.55 a gross ton, Port of Embar- 
kation, South Boston, H. Klaff & Co., 
Baltimore, has been awarded 7836 gross 
tons of unprepared heavy melting steel 
scrap by purchasing branch quartermas- 
ter, Fort Devens, Mass. This js ceiling 
on a basis of $15.05, Boston, and $3.50 
a ton for preparation. Scrap is to ac- 
cumulate and move at a rate of 20 to 
25 cars daily. Luria Bros. also bid 
$11.55 and the award of the tonnage was 
by lot. 

Cleveland — Scrap continues in tight 
supply and prices hold at ceilings. Short- 
ened steel production as a result of the 
coal strike has not yet caused suspen- 





Save 


for work 
a machine 
can’t do 


Many operations can be done 
better and faster with a greater 
degree of efficiency, when a 
Haskins Flexible Shaft Machine is 
used. And this with much less strain 
and fatigue on the part of the 


operator. 


Grinding—Sanding — Rotary 
filing — Wire brushing — Buffing 
and Polishing—all are machine 
operations. There are many more. 
Write for Catalog 45, showing 


many ways to 


save your hands 


and speed production with flex- 
ible shaft equipment. 


DESIGNED 
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different size 
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bose, 360° swivel. 
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616 S. California Ave., Chicago 12 
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sion of shipments to steel mills, though 
this would be logical if the condi- 
tion becomes more acute. Some blast 
furnace scrap bought for Youngsiowa 
has been diverted to other points as 
stacks were shut down there for lack 
of coke. Supply is much below normal 
requiremenis and dealers have difficulty 
meeting needs of consumers. 

Cincinnati — Scrap iron and _ steel 
have turned much stronger as a result 
of the coal shortage. Especially keen 
is demand for blast furnace grades and 
cast. A feature is the current ready 
absorption of materal released by can- 
cellations. Light stocks in hands of 
dealers form another factor, at the start 
uf a season unfavorable to collections, 
in making for market strength. 


Warehouse ... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 166 


Boston — Inquiry for steel from ware- 
house is well maintained but unbalanced 
inventories and shortage of sheets and 
strip retard sales. Structural shape sup- 
ply also is limited and mill replacements 
are not improved on most products for 
which demand is best. The heavy load 
on mills, with lower production, is re- 
flected in warehouse share as producers 
are increasingly spreading available ton- 
nage among as many consumers as possi- 
ble. Alloy demand is slow, also plates, 
and replacements and inventories for beth 
are improved. Floor’ plate stocks are 
also balanced. Tool steel inquiry is 
slack. In flat-rolled products and to 
some extent in carbon bars, inquiries 
tend to larger orders, due to extended 
mill deliveries. 

Los Angeles — Sheets, wire and bars 
continue in short supply. Sales volume 
shows little change from week to week, 
though a gradual upturn accompanies 
reconversion. Dealers see no improve- 
ment jn mill deliveries until early next 
year, possibly spring. 

Cincinnati — Sales of warehouse steel 
are so heavy that volume for the month 
may near wartime peak. However, 
stocks are unbalanced by inadequate 
mill replacements in light sheets, bars 
and structurals. Galvanized, as hereto- 
fore, is far short of demand. Individ- 
ual orders tend larger as mill deliveries 
fall behind reconversion plans. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. — Steel buying is de- 
veloping at accelerated rate in the Can- 
adian markets, with practically all place- 
ments for first quarter delivery. As far 
as the current market is concerned there 
has been no easing in steel supply, and 
the swing to peace production has been 
retarded through lack of sufficient raw 
materials. Buying is not confined to any 
special steel item, but is well spread 
through all commodities. Repairs to 
steelmaking equipment has slowed pro- 
duction, but this handicap is expected 
to be overcome before the end of the 
year and both primary output and roll- 
ing mill production should move well 
above its present level of approximately 
75 per cent by the beginning of 1946. 

Orders for sheets are heavy and already 
producers have accepted large tonnages 
for first quarter delivery, but still have 
some unfilled capacity during that pe- 
riod, although books are filled for the 
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Specially Manufactured Items Such As: 


WHEEL BLOCKS, ETC. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


MORGAN LUMBER SALES COMPANY 
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Positive Lifting 
(Flat Surface) 
Clamp 


Has a terrific grip as 
well as a wedge hold. 
(The 2 in 1 Clamp). 


Has a 5 to 1 factor of 
safety. 


Will lift anything with 


a flat surface upon 
which the jaws can 
grip. 
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terested in Safety. 
Write for our “Green 
Bulletin” F-16. 
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(Under same family management since 1866) 


56-71 Arnold Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. 
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remainder of the year. The Steel Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., should 
have its new unit ready for production 
next month when it will be in a position 
to increase output and add larger sizes. 

Demand for steel bars, both light and 
heavy, is expected to absorb all produc- 
tion during first quarter and barmakers 
state that orders are in large volume. 
Mills are filled to the end of this year 
and delivery extends three to four months 
on carbon bars. 

Merchant pig iron sales lack special 
feature, but demand is sustained at 
around 8000 tons weekly. Shortage of 
iron scrap is stimulating sales of foundry 
iron and these grades moved up to 6000 
tons for the week, while malleable iron 
dropped to 1500 tons and basic to 500 
tons, 

Little change is reported in wire and 
nails. Both lines are in tight supply 
and wiremakers report books filled for 
this year. Most Canadian nail produc- 
tion is earmarked for the Wartime Hous- 
ing program with the result that other 
consumers meet difficulty in obtaining 
supplies. 

Scrap iron and steel receipts from out- 
side continue to improve, while those 
from local plants and other sources ad- 
joining Toronto have dropped off, with 
the result that incoming scrap is not 
sufficient to meet current demand and 
allow accumulation for winter use. Cast 
scrap and stove plate are in short sup- 
ply and dealers are spreading these ma- 
terials as far as possible to take care of 
customers, 

Both jron and steel production in Can- 
ada in August dropped to the lowest 
monthly average for the year, mainly 
because with war pressure off, steel com- 
panies took immediate advantage of 
slackening war demand to make neces- 
sary plant repairs. For August pig iron 
production fell to 60.5 per cent from 
65.1 per cent in July, while output of 
steel ingots and castings moved to 74.4 
per cent of rated capacity from 75.8 per 
cent jn July. At the end of August eight 
blast furnaces were blowing in Canada, 
one banked and five blown out. Com- 
parative production figures in net tons 
follow: 


Steel Ingots, Pig Ferro- 

Castings Iron Alloys 

August, 1945 .. 224,928 189,815 15,8538 
July, 1945 ... 229,161 150,887 15,750 
August, 1944 .. 246,755 151,452 18,808 
8 Mos. 1945 2,049,707 1,232,162 180,275 
8 Mos. 1944 1,993,756 1,266,979 124,558 
8 Mos. 1943 1,996,481 1,184,064 151,630 


Ledloy Extras Increased 


OPA has granted Inland Steel Co. an 
increase in extras which it may charge 
for Ledloy (lead-bearing free-machin- 
ing) carbon steel bars, plates and semi- 
finished material, effective Sept. 25. The 
extra on bars is advanced from the for- 
mer 10 cents per 100 pounds to 25 cents, 
on plates from 20 cents per 100 pounds 
to 35 cents, and on billets and slabs 
from $3 per gross ton to $5. 


Steel in Europe... 


London — (By Radio) — Sheet mills 
in Great Britain are operating to ca- 
pacity to meet increasing needs of re- 
conversion. Plate demand is increasing, 
with heavier calls from ship builders and 
boilermakers.. Labor shortage’ in foun- 


dries retards needed expansion in pro- 
duction of light castings for the building 
industries. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


6000 tons, boiler house, Sandusky, O., for New 
Departure Division, General Motors Corp., 
to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh; bids 
Oct, 2. 


6000 tons, General Electric Co. project, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


5436 tons, various locations, for Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe railroad; 4990 tons, timber 
trestle caps, to Kansas City Structural Steel 
Co., Kansas City, Kans.; 382 tons, beam 
spans, to Bethlehem, Pa.; 64 tons, turntable 
repairs, to Consolidated Steel Corp. of Texas, 
Orange, Tex.; bids Oct. 8. 


2500 tons, Tribune Square development, Chi- 
cago, for Chicago Tribune Building Corp., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; R. C. Wie- 
boldt Co., contractors. 


2500 tons, assembly building and office, Janes- 
ville, Wis., for Chevrolet Motor Car Division, 
General Motors Corp., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh; bids June 14. 


2200 tons, Standard Oil Co. research develop- 
ment, Linden, N. J., to Belmont Iron Works, 
Philadelphia. 

930 tons, bridge, Farley, Mo., 


Burlington & Quincy railroad, 
Bridge Co.; bids Sept. 24, 


875 tons, du Pont plant addition, Martinsville, 
Va., to Bethlehem Fabricators, Bethlehem, Pa. 


for Chicago, 
to American 


850 tons, plant buildings, Bridgewater, Va., to 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 


800 tons, building for Hammermill Paper Co., 
Erie, Pa., to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
through Morton C. Tuttle Co., Boston, general 
contractor. 

500 tons, Vincent Memorial Building, 


setts General Hospital, Boston, 
Structural Steel Co., New York. 


Massachu- 
to Harris 


415 tons, carton plant, Kalamazoo, Mich., for 
Sutherland Paper Co., to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Chicago; Miller-Davis Co., Kala- 


mazoo, Mich., contractor. 


400 tons, du Pont plant, Orange, Tex., 
solidated Steel Co., Los Angeles. 
350 tons, factory building, Beall Pipe & Tank 
Corp., Portland, Oreg., to Poole & McGonigle, 

Portland. 


to Con- 


250 tons, addition for Swank Inc., Attleboro, 
Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., through Temple & Crane Co., Boston. 


807 tons, heat treating building, Chicago, for 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division, Borg-Warner 
Corp., to Henry E. Gremp Co., Chicago; bids 
Sept. 10. 

170 tons, stock house, South Bend, Ind., for 
Drewry’s Ltd. USA Inc., to Midland Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Cicero, Ill.; George Sollitt 
Construction Co., Chicago, contractor. 

155 tons, lighting towers, Braves Field, Boston, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, state highway bridge, Templeton, 
Mass., to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
through DeMatteo Construction Co., Boston. 


135 tons, building for Forstman Woolen Mills, 
Passaic, N. J., to Savery & Glasser, Dunellen, 
N. J., through Stone & Webster, Boston. 


100 tons, leather warehouse, Salem, Mass., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


1200 tons, 


500 tons, plant for Allen B. Dumont Labora- 
tories, Clifton, N. J. 


426 tons, highway bridge over Fox river at 


gymnasium, Princeton University. 


Oneida street, Appleton, Wis., for State 
Highway Commission; bids Oct. 16. 
STEEL 
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400 tons, St. Luke’s Hospital, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
bids Oct. 29. 

100 tons, sand shed, Horicon, Wis., for Deere 
& Co. 

Unstated, steel building, plant addition for Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Seattle. 

Unstated, $409,000 bridge at Fox Island, Pierce 
county, Wash.; bids soon. 

Unstated, bulkhead gate lifting frame for Grand 
Coulee; bids to Reclamation Bureau, Denver, 
Oct. 29. 


REINFORCING BARS ... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


850 tons, expansion, Liquid Carbonic Corp., 
Chicago, to Ceco Steel Products Corp., Cicero, 
Ill.; Kaiser-Decett Co., contractor. 


225 tons, treatment building, Jacksonville, IIl., 
for Jacksonville State Hospital; to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through Whitacre 
Engineering Co., Chicago; John Felmley Co., 
Bloomington, Ill., contractor; bids Sept. 25. 

160 tons, expansion, E. J. Brach & Sons, Chi- 
cago, to Ceco Steel Products Corp., Cicero, Ill. 


100 tons or more, W. O. McKay automobile 
plant, Seattle, to Bethlehem Steel Co: 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


1017 tons, concrete pier, Norfolk Navy Yard, 
for U. S. Navy. 

1000 tons, building, St. Louis, for Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. 

500 tons or more, Sears-Roebuck addition, Se- 
attle; bids in about 30 days. 

$51 tons, water works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

800 tons, sewage treatment plant, Norfolk, Va. 

250 tons, Torresdale pumping station, Phila- 
delphia. 

200 tons, expansion, Milwaukee, for Blatz 
Brewing Co. 

140 tons, building, Indianapolis, for Central 
Furniture Co, 

100 tons, expansion, Morrison, IIl., for Liquid 
Carbonic Corp. 

100 tons, bus service station, Detroit, Great 
Lakes Greyhound Lines. 

Unstated, Public Service building Seattle; bids 
soon. 


PLATES ... 


PLATES PLACED 


Unstated, five miles, 16-inch water pipe for 
McMinnville, Oreg., to Beall Pipe & Tank 
Co., Portland, Oreg. 


Unstated, penstock wye for Fort Peck, Mont., 
power plant, to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 
Chicago, low at $518,000. 


RAILS, CARS... 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western and Western Pacific jointly 
placed six stainless steel ten-car passenger 
trains with Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas and St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, each awarded a 12-car streamlined pas- 
senger train to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 
City of Detroit, 75 trolley cars; bids Oct. 15. 


Nickel Plate, 500 box and 100 hopper cars; bids 
asked. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas and St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, each placed a 2000-horsepower diesel- 
electric locomotive with Electromotive Di- 
vision of General Motors Corp., La Grange, 
ill. 


October 22, 1945 


PERFORATED 


metals 


All standard sizes and 
shapes of perforations 
for different kinds and 
thicknesses of metal as 
required for many uses 
and industries. 








All ornamental perfora- re ere 
tions of desirable pat- 


terns. Consult us on 
your specifications. 








THe as 


cl dallatei cela & King 


PERFORATING 
5634 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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360° JIB HOIST 
SPEEDS 
PROCESSING 





Here's a materials handling 
problem that was solved by a 
Reading Electric Hoist with a 
360° swing jib crane. Large 
quantities of metal turnings 
were processed for oil removal. 
Speedy handling was neces- 
sary. 


A Reading Electric Hoist was 
selected for power and hoist- 
ing speed. Reading engineers 
also designed the 360° swing 
for the crane to speed up load- 
ing and unloading. 


For help in materials handling 
problems that involve hoist- 
ing, write for bulletin, “144 
Answers To Your Hoisting 
Problems”. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORP. 
2102 ADAMS STREET READING, PA. 


HOISTS 











CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


OHIO 


AKRON—Summit Mfg. Co. has been incorpo - 
rated to manufacture machinery, tools, dies, 
jigs and appliances, with $500 capital and 
250 shares no par value, by Hayden H. 
Renner, 1896 Fay Rd., and associates. 


CLEVELAND—Mor-Flo Heater Co., A. R. Abt, 
president, 2176 East 76th St., plans a 60 x 
80-foot plant addition costing about $40,- 
000. 


CLEVELAND—Precision Castings Co., Inc., 
12600 Berea Rd., will build a one-story 75 x 
320 and 50 x 100-foot plant addition, esti- 
mated to cost $210,000. 


CLEVELAND—George F Adler Brass Foundry, 
1510 University road, has preliminary plans 
for four foundry buildings, including 60 x 
125-foot foundry, 40 x 125-foot core and pat- 
tern building, 40 x 40-foot furnace room and 
86 x 40-foot office building, to cost about 
$50,000. 


CLEVELAND—A. W. Hecker Co., 1796 East 
66th St., plans an addition costing $150,000 
to house new manufacturing division for 
production of pumps, in addition to its 
regular line of jigs, fixtures and special ma- 
chinery. 


CLEVELAND—Universal Wire Spring Co., 
2260 East 69th St., will build a two-story 
50 x 161-foot factory building and 19 x 30- 
foot furnace building, at above address. 


CLEVELAND—Atlas Bolt Co., care E. Weit, 
1120 Ivanhoe Rd., will build a one-story 30 
x 59-foot shop addition. 


CLEVELAND — Ohio Foundry Co., 9812 
Quincy Ave., will build a one and _ two- 
story warehouse addition at 9608 Quincy 
Ave., to cost $10,200. 


CLEVELAND—Marquette Controlled Injector 
Co. has been incorporated with $500 capital 
and 500 shares no par value to deal in fuel 
injection devices. James A. Weeks, 1122 
Guardian Bldg., is agent. 


DELAWARE, O.—Delo Screw Products Co. will 
let contract soon for a one-story 80 x 250- 
foot plant costing about $75,000. R. Rosser, 
29 East First St., is architect. 


LIMA, O.—City, City Hall, plans earthwork 
reservoir, pumping station and 8000 feet of 
80 to 50-inch steel pipe, to cost about $500,- 
000. Jones & Henry, Toledo Trust Bldg., 
Toledo, O., are engineers. 


LIMA, O.—City, City Hall, will vote in Novem- 
ber on bonds for a garbage disposal plant 
costing about $121,000. 


MEDINA, O.—Ivan Mackey, 1488 Parkway 
Dr., and William C. Reese, 4803 Ardmore 
Ave., both Cleveland, are seeking a site here 
for a machine screw products plant. 


WELLINGTON, O.—Robert Holland, care 
Warren Coal & Builders’ Supply Co., will 
build a 36 x 75-foot plant for manufacture 
of tamper-type machines for continuous pro- 
duction of concrete blocks. 


YOUNGSTOWN—Ace Storm Window Co., 
formed to manufacture aluminum storm win- 
dows, will locate its plant at 8515 Glenwood 
Ave. John F. Sullivan is president. Additional 
equipment is being purchased. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—H. Levy, 186 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., has let contract to Lilly Con- 
struction Co., 262 Washington St., Boston, 
for a one-story 83 x 184-foot manufacturing 
building costing about $60,000. C. F. Mer- 
rick, 71 Newberry St., Boston, is architect. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS.— Framingham Pattern 
Works, Mellen St., plans a two-story 80 x 
121-foot plant building costing about $40,- 
000. E. F. Tomlinson Inc., 201 Devonshire 
Boston, is engineer. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—Revere Copper & 
Brass Inc., 24 North Front St., has let con- 


tract to Sullivan-Foster Inc., 43 William; 
St., for a one and two-story mill addition, 
to cost about $45,000. Johnck & Ehmann, 
104 Michigan Ave., Chicago, are architects, 


CONNECTICUT 


DERBY, CONN.—Department of public works, 
City Hall, is having plans prepared for a 
sewage disposal plant costing about $300,000, 
Argraves & Mort, 70 College St., New Haven, 
Conn., are consulting engineers. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Rockbestos Products 
Co., Nicoll St., has let contract to Dwight 
Building Co., 152 Chapel St., for a _ two. 
story 110 x 150-foot plant, estimated to 
cost about $160,000. 


OAKVILLE, CONN.—Autoyre Co. plans a two. 
story 65 x 82-foot plant addition costing 
about $45,000. Fletcher Thompson Inc.,, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is engineer. 


WINSTED, CONN.—Board of sewer commis- 
sioners, City Hall, Winsted, have plans under 
way for a sewage disposal plant and sewerage 
system, to cost about $330,000. Buck & Buck, 
650 Main St., Hartford, Conn., are engineers, 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Seaconnet Coal Co., 
care C. H. Sprague & Son Co., 1141 Hos- 
pital Trust Bldg., is taking bids on a machine 
shop addition estimated to cost about $40,- 
000. 


NEW YORK 


BAYSHORE, N. Y.—Long Island Lighting Co., 
Old Country Rd., Mineola, L. I., plans erec- 
tion of a boiler and blower building, costing 
$900,000, with equipment. 


BUFFALO—Hewitt Rubber Corp., 240 Ken- 
sington Ave., will recondition Richardson & 
Boynton plant it recently bought and will 
spend $350,000 for machinery and $150,000 
on alterations. 


DUNKIRK, N. Y.—Dunkirk Die & Machine 
Works, J. V. Serio, manager, plans a one-story 
40 x 90-foot plant building at 214 West 
Lake Shore Dr., to cost about $40,000. 


GENEVA, N. Y.—Geneva Forging Co. has let 
general contract to Lapenta & Gressani Con- 
struction Co., 554 West Colvin St., Syracuse, 
N. Y., for a one-story 400 x 600-foot forging 
plant estimated to cost $700,000. 


WOODSIDE, N. Y.—vU. S. Bronze Sign Co. 
Inc., 570 Broadway, New York, has let con- 
tract to Kaiser Construction Co., 100 East 
Tenth St., New York 38, for a_ two-story 
plant estimated to cost $60,000. Schuman 
& Lichtenstein, 869 Lexington Ave., New 
York, are architects. 


NEW JERSEY 


LINDEN, N. J.—City, City Hall, is having plans 
prepared for a sewage disposal plant to cost 
about $1 million. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BUTLER, PA.— American Rolling Mill Co. 
R. P. Tooke, superintendent, has let con- 
tract to McGraw Construction Co., American 
Bldg., Middletown, O., for a one-story plant 
building, including addition to normalizing 
furnace, to cost about $200,000, including 
equipment. W. N. Millan, Middletown, O., 
is engineer. 

ERIE, PA.—Erie Meter Systems Inc., N. A. 
Carlson, president, 2402 Pearl Ave., will 
build a one-story tank shop 46 x 67 feet, to 
cost about $20,000. 


NEW BRIGHTON, PA.—New Brighton Boro, 
W. S. McDaniel, secretary, plans a sewage 
disposal plant, incinerator and _ interceptor 
sewers, estimated to cost about $350,000. 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—Norristown Boro, Boro 
Hall, plans sewage treatment plant costing 
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Cold Pipe, Conduit & Tube Bending Machines 








4 wand Operated: We 
manufacture ten sizes 
and types, bending from 
4%" to 6” inclusive. 
Motor Powered: —> 
Three capacities, 1'’ to 
a”, 1 to 6", and 1" to 
8” inclusive, all for 
bending pipe cold. 


American 


ang INC. 


Factory avd Main Office, 11 Furnace Street, Poultney, Verment 








(Sales Office Formerly 37 Pearl Street, Beston, Massachusetts) 








In The Bendix-Weiss Rolling Ball Universal Joint 


Here Shown Disassembled 


STROM BALLS 
Sewe the “ermed Forces 





Here, in the Bendix-Weiss Constant Velocity Universal Joint, 
Strom Balls do their part in making military vehicles, from Jeeps 
to 14-ton Armored Cars, the efficient fighting equipment that 
they are. This is only one spot in our great war production 
effort where the high degree of perfection of Strom Balls 
serves industry, enabling it to provide the finest bearing equip- 
ment towards its great contribution to total victory. Strom 
Steel Ball Company, 1850 South 54th Avenue, Cicero 50, Ml. 


Lergest ladependent and Exclusive Metal Bell Manufacturer 


Stroi] BALLS © Serve Industry 


October 22, 1945 














BOSS No. 1. Lock Nut 
(shown locked), is the 
same top and bottom. 
Goes on either way 
and can be re-used. 


THE SUPERIORITY of BOSS 
Lock Nuts was first proved by 
the Railroads back in 1911. 
They have been used con- 
sistently for thirty years. 












BOSS makes a complete line 
of Standard Bolts and the 
world-famous BOSS Lock Nut. 
There is a BOSS Bolt and Nut 


for every purpose. 
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MANAGEMENT 
COUNSEL 


Qur services provide Wits 


combined talents of regis- 


tered licensed, professional 


industrial and mechanical 
engineers, accountants, 
architects, structural, civil 
and hydraulic engineers, 
electrical, heating, ventilat- 
ing, air conditioning, chem- 
ical, foundry and metallur- 
vical engineers to work 
closely with members of 
your staff in helping to build 
a more effective business 


organization. 
Illustrated folder on request 


Industrial Engineering 
Methods 

Plant Layout 

Production Flow 

W ork Standards and Costs 
Job Evaluation 

Wage Incentives 
Architecture 

Structural Engineering 
Civil Engineering 


The successful future of 
many a business hangs on 
the thread of making a de- 
cision to do something today 


. ASSOCIATED 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


Joseph C. Lewis, President 


230 EAST BERRY STREET 
Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 


















about $500,000. W. A. Goff, 1617 Pennsyi- 
vania Blvd., Philadelphia, is engineer. 


SHARON, PA.—Frantz Machine Co., Vine and 
Fianklin St., will build a two-story 70 x 111- 
foot plant addition costing about $45,000. 
Clepper & Clepper, 27 Vine St., are archi- 
tects. 


MICHIGAN 


ADRIAN, MICH.—Speedee Shoe Co., 320 West 
Maumee St., has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to manufacture horseshoes, 
tools, dies, gages and machine’ parts, by 
Howard Emery, 207 North Scott St., Adrian. 


ALGONAC, MICH.—W. E. Wamer & Sons 
have let contract to Cunningham-Rudy Co., 
8087 West Grand Blvd., Detroit, for a one- 
story brass foundry, costing about $100,000. 


DETROIT—General Rustproofing & Packaging 
Corp., 223 East Columbia Dr., has been in- 
corporated with $30,000 capital to rustproof 
and chemically treat metals and export pack- 
aging of commodities, by Harry Breuwer, 
1114 Burlington Dr., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


DETROIT—Michigan Broach Co., 155 West 
Congress St., has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to manufacture broaches, dies, 
tools, jigs, by Fred Dye, 210 Murphy Bldg. 


DETROIT—General Tractor & Engineering 
Corp., 602 Francis Palms Bldg., has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital to manu- 
facture tractors, motors and engines, by 
Harry A. Dart, 1975 North Riverside Dr., St. 
Clair, Mich. 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH.—Electromaster, Inc., 
1081 East Atwater St., Detroit, has let con- 
tract to the Austin Co., 429 Curtis Bldg., 
Detroit, for design and construction of a 
manufacturing plant costing about $200,000. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Auto Moulding & Mfg. Co., 2326 
Canal St., will build a one-story 100 x 150- 
foot plant. G. H. Buckley, 664 Michigan 
Ave., is architect. 


KANKAKEE, ILL.—A. O. Smith Corp., Milwau- 
kee, manufacturer of steel products, will 
build a 360,000-sauare foot plant on an 
82-acre site one mile south of Kankakee, to 
cost $1 million and be in operation in spring 
of 1946. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—City is having plans pre- 
pared for a garbage disposal plant to cost 
about $100,000. 


INDIANA 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—General Electric Co., 
1635 Broadway, plans erection of a magnet 
wire plant on West State Blvd., to cost about 
$3 million. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—Board of public works, 
City Hall, plans a sewage treatment plant to 
cost about $4 million. Consoer, Townsend & 
Associates, 211 West Wacker Dr., Chicago, 
are engineers. 


GEORGIA 


DORAVILLE, GA. — General Motors Corp., 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, has plans by 
Albert Kahn Associated Architects & Engin- 
eers, New Center Bldg., Detroit, for an auto- 
motive assembly plant here, to cost about 
$6,500,000. 


WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS.—Waterworks and 
lighting commission has let contract to Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, at $69,550 for a 400,000-gallon 
elevated steel water tank. 


MINNESOTA 


FARIBAULT, MINN. — City, T. A. Mealia, 
clerk, City Hall, plans sewage disposal plant 
to cost about $500,000. Toltz, King & Day, 
1509 Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, are consulting 
engineers. 









ST. PAUL—Flour City Body Corp., 2947 Blais- 
dell Ave., Minneapolis, has let contract to 
Ring Construction Corp., 1645 Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis, for a one and two-story 
65 x 150-foot shop building at University and 
Raymond Aves., to cost about $50,000. 


MARYLAND 


TOWSON, MD.—Bendix Radio Corp., Joppa 
Rd., has let contract to Davis Construction 
Co., 9 West Chase St., Baltimore, for a 
one-story 150 x 200-foct maintenance build- 
ing, to cost about $75,000. Van Rennselaer 
P. Saxe, 100 West Monument St., Baltimore, 
is architect. 


TEXAS 


DAINGERFIELD, TEX.—Lone Star Steel Co., 
has plans under way for expansion of steel 
plant, including cast iron foundry, to cost 


about $2,500,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Reed Roller Bit Co., 4600 
Clinton Dr., has let contract to Southwestern 
Construction Co., 3802 Calhoun St., for plant 
additions, including heat-treating building, 
forge shop, shipping building, etc., to cost 
about $645,000. H. Lloyd, 4605 Montrose 
Blvd., Houston, is architect. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—A. I. Martin Welding Co. 
1107 Austin St., has plans for an additional 
plant building to cost about $40,000. 


PORT NECHES, TEX.—Jefferson Chemical Co., 
care American Cvanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, has plans under way 
for a chemical nlant on a 109l-acre site, 
to cost about $10 million. 


TYLER, TEX.—Bryant Heater Co., 1020 Lon- 
don Ave., Cleveland, will let contract soon 
for a plant in Tyler for manufacture of gas- 
fired heaters and furnaces, to cost about 
$200.000, total cost with equipment about 
3770 000. Thomas, Jameson & Merrill, Con- 


struction Bldg., Dallas, Tex., are architects, 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—American Can Co. has plans 
for additions to its plant at 4815 Santa Fe 
Ave., including two manufacturing buildings 
and a warehouse, to cost about $1 million. 


VENICE, CALIF.—Davis Precision Machine 
Co., 1825 South LaBrea Ave., Los Angeles, 
is having plans drawn for a factory and office 
building at 9730 Airport Ave., Venice, 100 x 
200 feet, to cost about $70,000. Plans are by 
Murray Erick, 811 West Seventh St., Los 
Angeles, 


OREGON 


SPRINGFIELD, Oreg.—Casein Co. of America 
has let contract to O. C. Hart, Eugene, Oreg., 
for glue plant 80 x 100 feet, boiler house 
25 x 30 feet and formaldehyde plant 25 x 32 
feet, with 60-foot ceiling. 


WASHINGTON 


LONGVIEW, Wash.—Port of Longview plans 
purchase of two locomotive cranes, 25 to 40 
tons, and other handling equipment. Harvey 
Hart is port manager. 


PATEROS, WASH.—City plans construction of 
a sewage disposal plant on plans by Parker 
& Hill, Seattle, engineers. 


PULLMAN, WASH.—City plans $180,000 dis- 
posal plant and water system improvements 
costing $50,000, including elevated tank, 
pumps and fittings. Steven & Koon, Portland, 
Oreg., are engineers. 


SEATTLE—Ford Motor Co., W. C. Patterson, 
branch manager, will take bids about Nov. 1 
for a parts and distribution plant, to cost 


about $775,000. 


VANCOUVER, WASH.—Lucien Goron, former 
department head at the local shipyards, has 
plans by D. J. Stewart, architect, for a sheet 
metal plant 50 x 100 feet at West Twelfth 
and Jefferson streets. 
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“DRAKE STEEL SUPPLY CO. 


10660 SOUTH ALAMEDA ‘STREET ° 








SCHERR 
MICROMETER PARALLELS 


Quick check on spindle 
end and anvil for paralle!- 
ism and flatness. Occa- 
sional inspection with 
land, these optical parallels will 
instantly show degree of 
wear. Used by the makers 
in final inspection. Now 
available for users. Set of 


two, in case — $30.00 
sheet 


relfth GEO. 4 week 


E & | October 22, 1945 
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“$IX MICROMETERS 


1’ TO 6” INCLUSIVE 


These are the famous REED MICROMETERS 
that give you READINGS to 1/10,000” in 
1“, 2”, and 3” sizes with accurate vernier, 
and 1/1000” in 4”, 5” and 6”. All have 
ratchet and spindle lock. Also available in 
metric reading, to 1/100 MM. 

EXTREME LONG ACCURACY-LIFE of the 
micrometer screw, due to the Reed burnish- 
ing process of thread forming, which com- 
presses the thread surface, insuring long 
wear, smooth operation, and constant lead 
accuracy within a fraction of 1/10,000" 
over the entire thread. 

Checked any way you wish, these Reed 
Micrometers will be found rugged, and ac- 
curate to highest standards. Write us for full 
details, or order direct for quick delivery. 


COMPLETE SET, $64.54 


CO 202 LAFAYETTE STREET 
CU., OC. new voen 12, WW. Y. 


oh we Yi Gas oe eae Tee 
LUCAS 6241 


Used in America’s 
Leading Industrial Plants 
for the Past 10 Years! 


PERMANENTLY REPAIRS 
DAMAGED GALVANIZED 
SURFACES-good as NEW! 


USED BY SUCH INDUSTRIAL LEADERS AS: 

DuPont, Swift, Electric Boat, New York Ship, Jos. P. Cattie & Son, 
U. S. Navy Yards, Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Co., Amer. Car & 
Foundry, many others. 
Bonds perfectly and permanently to base metal without damage 
to surrounding galvanizing. Meets U. S. Army & Navy specifica- 
tions, including 600 hour 20% salt spray test. Easily applied in 
few minutes by your own unskilled workmen. Costs only 2¢ to 
cover square foot. Absolutely guaranteed! 


AMCO 


GALVANIZING 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
AMERICAN SOLDER & FLUX CO. 
9153 E. Norris St., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Please mail us free Bulletin. 52 giving full details on AMCO. 


Individual 
Name of Company................:00 ; 
Street. 








"Saved us a good many 
thousands of dollars”. . . 








“KOSMOS” 
Porcelain Plungers 


e A long-time user writes us enthusiastically 
about savings resulting from “KOSMOS” Porce- 
lain Plungers installed in his pumps. Claiming the 





“worst” pumping.conditions, he further states: 
“now we have no trouble whatever with packing”. 


Highly abrasion and corrosion resistant, the porce- 
lain becomes smoother the longer it is in opera- 
tion. Only finger-tight adjustment of stuffing boxes 
is necessary to prevent leakage. The small coeffi- 
cient of friction is continuously reflected in lower 
power requirements and savings from increased 













plunger and packing life, increased efficiency and 
reduction in time out for repair are realized on 
practically all services, whether for clear water, oil, 


gasoline, gritty materials or chemicals. 


There is a “KOSMOS” Porcelain Plunger for prac- 
tically every pump. Sizes range from 134” to 16” 
in diameter and from 8” to 48” in length. They 
are suitable for pressures up to 2000 psi and with- 
stand corrosive or abrasive action at temperatures 


up to 150° F. 


e Investigate these money-savers. Write today 
for Data Sheet 57-2 which describes patented 
“KOSMOS” Porcelain Plungers in detail. The 
Aldrich Pump Company, 2 Gordon Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Representatives: Akron « Birmingham + Bolivar, N. Y. 
Boston « Chicago « Cincinnati +« Cleveland « Denver 


Detroit + Duluth «+ Houston + Jacksonville + Los Angeles 
New York « Omaha « Pittsburgh « Portland, Ore. « St. Louis 


San Francisco «+ Seattle « Tulsa. 
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@ ANY MATERIAL 
@ ANY QUANTITY 
@ ANY SHAPE 






Made to your specifications including 
modern, automatic heat-treating in 
our own plant; also spot welding and 
tapped assemblies. Send in your 
specifications or prints for prices and 
recommendations on small stamped 
parts. 









M. D. HUBBARD SPRING COMPANY 


425 CENTRAL AVENUE « PONTIAC 12, MICHIGAN 
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... the stopping place 
of busy people / 


In the Heart of Pittsburgh's Golden 
Triangle . . . within easy walking dis- 
tance of all importent office buildings, 
stores and theatres ... the Pittsburgher 
is the ideal spot to stay. 
Yeu'll enjey the large comfortable 
rooms, every one with a private both 
and radio... the excellent restauronts 
. and the friendly courtesy that 
olweys awaits you at the Pittsburgher 


Single Rooms: $3.30 to $4.40 
Double Rooms: $5.00 to $6.50 
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A KNOTT HOTEL—Joseph F. Duddy, Manager 
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THE GAS-ELECTRIC POWER PLANT 
FOR ELECTRIC TRUCK OPERATION 














BROWNING ELECTRIC 
TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 


up to 125-TON CAPACITY 


VICTOR R. BROWNING & CO.,INC.- , WILLOUGHBY (Cleveland), OHIO 





TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 


Penn St., Nites, Ohie 














P= PERFORATED METALS 


Hendrick follows your instructions accurately, 
whether for a simple machine guard, er an intri- 
cate smaikkole punching in stainless steel, or 
other cerresion resisting material. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 

37 Dundaff Street Carbondale, Pa. 

Sales Offices in Principal Cities 

Please Censulf Telephone Directory 


Manufacturers of Miteo Open Stee! Flooring; Eleva- 
tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction 
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CAPABILITY... 
in the hard-to-do 


When you are up against a problem 
on a special part for your product, 
call on our consultant service. We'll 
be glad to help at no obligation to 
you. Our engineering experience 
and our specially designed machines 
are both geared to making the hard- 
to-make special parts. And usually 
our cold-forged specialties will save 
you money, too. 


This Decimal Equiva- 
lents wall chart is accu- 
rate to four places and 
signalled in three col- 
ors. Yours at no cost or 
obligation. Just send us 
your name, title and 


address. 


See our Catalog in Sweet’s File 
for Product Designers 


JOHN HASSALL, INC. 


Specialists in Cold-Forging Since 1850 


Oakland and Clay Streets 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NAILS RIVETS SCREWS, 































































SPECIAL NAILS-RIVETS SCREWS 


mms SMHS SLIAIY STIVN TWID3dS 


feltyel| 





MAY WE QUOTE YOU... 





This screw-machining plant can become 
an important department of your factory— 
through quick service of your requirements 
for such parts —precision-machined to per- U 
fection for immediate trouble-free assembly. 
Secondary operations such as heat treating, 
grinding, drilling—almost any processing 
operations you specify are obtainable here. us 
Send your blue prints for quick quotation. 


Hare hary) fife as D& ONLY BY —— 
ye & ns Rope Co. 
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ST. LOUIS, M 


NEW YORM « CHICAGO + DENVER + SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE «© PORTLAND 


EMSWORTH, Pittsburgh 2 
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DIFFERENTIAL: 


= STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 

Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
Lecemetives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 

Complete Haviege Systems The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. °°SKio"° 


COWLES 


ROTARY SQUARING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 


Highest Quality ..... Long Service 
The Product of Many Years Specialisation 




























































MADE BY TOOLMAKERS a) 
ad Also Manufacturers of pe 
ALMOND & E. FIRTH STS.—PHILA, PA ‘ eeu uth Gatien Le ‘ 4 
" ee 

» e war ts a Ppt 
; COWLES TOOL COMPANY |i® 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO OK 
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S car a a fog 


SIMPLEST TIE-UP OF POWER SPEED-PRODUCTION 





Longer life of drive and driven machinery is assured because of simple design and free 
flecting load cyshiens. No other construction so free from power-wasting internal friction. 
L-R FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS—Non-lubricated. Correct miselignment, insure smooth power flew. 
Send for Catalog and Selector Charts. Special Couplings engineered. Write 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO., 5071 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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Double the speed of our 


Priced former gages.” “10 mill- 


97 5 ion pieces without a re- 

tig: jection.” “Low fatigue 
factor... fewer errors by 
inexperienced operators 
because they can SEE 


the big indicator so clearly.” ‘Extremely accurate.” 

Users back up these reports with re-orders for scores and 
even hundreds of additional TRICO MICRO-CHEKS, the 
modern precision comparator gage of a thousand-and-one 
uses. Send for booklet which illustrates many applications. 


MICRO-CHEK 


Trico Products Corporation 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. 






e¢PICKLING TANKS 
*PLATING TANKS 
*ANODIZE TANKS 
HEATING UNITS FOR ACID TANKS 
HEIL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ELMWOOD AVE. om Oe ne ee ee 





OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES @ AC and 

DC ARC WELDERS @ WELDING ELECTRODES 

WELDING POSITIONERS e@ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
INDUSTRIAL CRAWLER CRANES 


4411 W. Natienal Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
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PERFORATED METALS 


FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES’ 


PERFORATIONS IN LIGHT SHEETS 
TO HEAVY PLATES »= 
ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 
SEND FOR CATALOG No. 34 


-DIAMOND MFG. CO. 


BOX 32 WYOMING, PA. 


6:10. 9.¢.° 
o:6 8:84 -* 
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BEALL 


genuine KANT-LINK 


SPRING WASHERS 


KEEP BOLTED ASSEMBLIES permanently TIGHT 


BEALL Spring Washers compensate for wear, bolt- 
stretch, corrosion and break-down of finish. They 
meet rigid Army, Navy and Air Corps specifications. 
Available in Carbon Steel, Stainless Steel, Phosphor 
Bronze, Everdur and Monel Metal. Finished in Cad- 
mium Plate, Galvanized, Silver and Parkerized. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT of all standard sizes. 





WIRE US your requirements 


BEALL jgele)i of oF (Div. Hubbard & Company) 
EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS | 















xo Ys Sty 


an made to your 





ar specifications. We can furnish 215 
<0 any yA or style of perforations desired yy 
e CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. Oy 
2448 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago. Mil. 



















COMPLETE 
MEAT TREATING 
FACILITIES 












Helping to solve gearing problems has 
been our job for many years. Now, more 
than ever, a dependable gear manufacturer 
is vital in maintaining your production 
schedules. Let us help. @ produce 
spur gears up to 12 feet in diameter and 
of all practical materials. Write for com- 
plete intormation. 


Distributors of Ramsey Silent Chain drives 
and couplings. 
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PLATES*SHEETS 
COLD FINISHED ° ETC. 


Write for Monthly Stock List 


@ 
ae Sroaaway at, Lith St, Lone Istant Ghty 2.0 Vs 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


AMERICAN PETROMETAL CORP. ¢ 


PRODUCTION TOOL and DIE STEELS 


OIL, WATER and AIR HARDENING 
HOBALITE for Plastic Mold Dies 
CARBIDE BLANKS and TOOL BITS Apelication 


f HIGH SPEED STEELS e DRILL ROD e DRILL STEEL 
FLAT GROUND STOCK e MACHINERY STEEL No. 3 


ee” Full Wi SGTERE 
BARS * STRUCTURALS 





e TYPLEX for Hot Work 


Technical 


a 
on Ziv 











Special 
Steels 
O p D AR e@ 
ELMONT R ON Ww ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EBDYSTONE 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED— ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


ALLOY and CARBON GRADES 
AS ROLLED, ANNEALED and HEAT TREATED 
MACHINERY STEELS 
COLD FINISHED and HOT ROLLED 


® 
TOOL STEELS 
HIGH SPEED and CARBON GRADES 
DRILL ROD—TOOL BITS—FLAT GROUND STOCK 
SPECIAL PLATES—FLAME CUTTING 
BROACH cae HACK SAWS 


” » = 


BENEDICT-MILLER, INC. 


N. 4. Phone: MArket 93-6690 © N.Y. Phone: REstor 2-2732 
216 CLIFFORD ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 








Gear Blanks, die blecks, crankshafts, forged weld- 
leas rings. spindles, forgings of any shape or size. 
one. machined and/or heat treated. Immediate 


BISON FORGE COMPANY 


125 MANITOBA STREET BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 





HAMMERED FORGINGS | 











BROOKE 


IRON 


E. & G. BROOKE IRON CO. 








BIRDSBORO, PENNA 








DROP-FORGINGS 


ANY SHAPE ~ ANY MATERIAL - COMPLETE FACILITIES 


Ses 


Froe Forging Data Folder Helpfui in aloha d | 


BUFFALO 7,N.Y 


Write for 


- JH, WILLIAMS & CO., “The Drop-Forg ng People 
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TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Ovr Engineering Depariment has had 
leng experience in working out difficult 
stamping problems. We want to work 
with yeu on your development work as 
we heave had great success in changing 
ovr expensive parts and units into steel 







he Solicit Your Prints and Inquiries 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Ce. 


$0 ee Bivd., Teledo, Ohie 
Sterm fel: Detroit, —_ 





' Detroit itz-Lovely Bidg., 
Chicago « 383 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il 
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EQUIPMENT... MATERIALS 














FOR SALE 


NEW, gas-fired, continuous-convection type 
industrial oven. Completely equipped with 
safety controls, automatic heat recording 
and control. Maximum 1000° F. Maximum 
load capacity on conveyor 60 Ibs. per 
sq. ft. Variable speed driven. Approxi- 
mate inside dimensions 30 ft. long x 6 ft. 
wide x 2 ft. high. Detailed specifications 
on request. 


BRIGGS CLARIFIER COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
Washington 7, D. C. 








Se. 




















FOR SALE 
ACTURERS’ SURPLUS 
27,000 Ib. 2%" Round 
SAE X4198 CD. 


ANNEALED 
STEEL 
BAR 


tact 
E. A. Steinhauser or L. F. Johnson 


BOWSER, INC. 
Fert Wayne, Ind. Phone: Harrison 2341] 








FOR SALE 


Magnaflux Type KQ-1 Portable 
Inspection Unit. Like new. 


TAYLOR - WHARTON 
IRON & STEEL CO. 


Easton, Pa. 








GOVERNMENT TERMINATION 
SURPLUS M-104 


Material listed below was 
procured for manufacture 
of Caterpillar Tractors 


Automotive Parts 
consisting of : 
Equalizer Springs 
Track Shoes 
Forgings 
Nuts—Bolts—Cap Screws 
Pins— Dowels 
Weodrall Beye, etc, 


Sale by competitive sealed bidding 


Terms of sale—‘“as is” f.o.b. cars or 
trucks, ACF, Berwick, Pennsylvania 


Bids will be opened at 
10:00 a.m., October 25, 1945 


Material available for inspection daily 





Bids and inquiries should be addressed to 


MR. G. E. THOMPSON 
AMERICAN CAR 
AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Berwick 6, Pennsylvania 
Telephone Berwick 1144 




















Atten: Mr. J. L. Lonergan 
NEW AND 


RAIL RELAYING 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


tom 
b Warehouses 
°PROMPT SHIPMENTS 





SVERYTHING FROM OWE SOURCE 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
MEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 
New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER CoO. 


9 Park Place, New York 7 

Phone—Barclay 7-2111 

P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 30 
Phone—Walnut 
Michigan Distributor: 

c. J. GLASGOW COMPANY 

2008 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 3 
Phone—Townsend 8-1172 








GOVERNMENT TERMINATION 
LOT M-102 


Material listed below was 
procured for manufacture 
of Caterpillar Tractors 


(APPROXIMATE AMOUNTS) 


300,000 lbs. 


Grey Iron Castings 


50,000 Ibs. 


Steel Castings 


26,000 Ibs. 
Malleable Iron Castings 


1,612,000 Ibs. 
Forgings 
(SAE 1025 to 1050 Steel) 
140,000 Ibs. 
Steel Shapes 
consisting of angles 
2,187,000 Ibs. 
Steel Bars 


rounds and flats 


Sale by competitive sealed bidding 


Terms of sale—‘as is” f.o.b. cars or 
trucks, ACF, Berwick, Pennsylvania 


Bids will be opened at 
10:00 a.m., October 23, 1945 


Material available for inspection daily 








Bids and inquiries sheuld be addressed to 
MR. G. E. THOMPSON 
AMERICAN CAR 
AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Berwick 6, Pennsylvania 
Telephone Berwick 1144 























Add to your Lines 
FOR SALE — DIES FOR MAKING 


5 sizes Heel Plates .............. $500 
WORDEN, OPIN TPIS 6. 0's a's no 5 cco ertcnice $300 
3 Styles Shoe Horns ............. $500 
2 Styles Heel Braces ............. $350 
Suction Clothes Washer ..........$1000 
i ies e's eatiea res teers $ 75 


SCHMID BROTHERS 


Lancaster, Pa. 





We BUY and SELL 


New Surplus Pipe and Tubes 
Steel Buildings 
Tanks 
Valves and Fittings 
Plates, Bars and Structural 
Steel 


JOS. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Steck Yards, St. Clair County, lil. 











Rail, Accessories 
Soiiwas senses : 


; All Steel Products 
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RELAYING RAILS 


(MACHINED STRAIGHTENED) 
and accessories 
lamnediete Shipment 


MSWEST S STEEL CORPORATION 
WEST VIRGINIA 


SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 











More TRON & STEEL 4 


for your PRODUCTS Years’ 
Dellar! INC. Experience 
13462 S. Brainard Ave. 


Chicago 33, Illinois 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 
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CLASSIFIED 





Help Wanted 





Help Wanted 








FOREMAN — FABRICATING 


Able to accurately set squaring 
shears, dies in punch presses large 
and small, and fixtures for spot and 
torch welding precision sheet steel 
assemblies. Train 50 people. super- 
vise them, and push out production. 


A growing established company with 
relatively small organization pro- 
vides exceptional opportunity for ag- 
gressive, experienced, young man 
capable of exercising authority—de- 
veloping into Assistant Plant Super- 
intendent. Salary and Bonus—Finest 
Conditions. Write details about 
yourself to B, P., 2747 Mt. Royal Road, 
Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 











WANTED 


Mechanical Engineers, Designers and Draftsmen, 
experienced in materia! handling, crushing, power 
plants, hoisting, and problems peculiar to mining 
and smeiting. 





Structural Engineers, Designers and Draftsmen, 
experienced in both Structural Steel and Rein- 
foreed Concrete for industrial Type Structures. 


Write only, giving broad detailed information 
regarding age, marital status, education and ex- 
perience. References required. 


Work located in Salt Lake City, Utah. Personal 
interviews can be arranged in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Salt Lake City. 


UNITED STATES SMELTING REFINING 
AND MINING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1980 Salt Lake City 13, Utah 





SALES MANAGER 


With successful sales record by one of the 
leading manufacturers in the metal cutting 
tool industry. State age, education, ex- 
perience, special qualifications and com- 








goaceitte desired. Address Box 213, STEEL, 
enton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O 











GENERAL FOUNDRY SUPT. GOOD ORGANI- 
zer, highly production and cost minded, active and 
aggressive, thoroughly experienced both dry and 
green sand. Will have full charge large foundry 
operation producing railway, locomotive, ship, 
blast furnace and general machine castings, etc., 
from heavy and maintained backlog of orders. 
This position now vacant. Salary is open and 
commensurate with your qualities and ability; 
future is secure, with unlimited opportunity. Give 
full details in your letter, please. Address Box 
259, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 138, O. 


WANTED, GENERAL MANAGER BY MID- 
western company to take charge all divisions of 
the company. Must be proven executive with 


ability to get results, type of business general 
steel plate and alloy fabrication, construction, 
ete. ‘rite stating experience, education, age, 
salary expected, companies worked for, positions 


held, ete. Address Box 250, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 18, O. 





OLD ESTABLISHED STEEL WAREHOUSE 
handling Sheet and Strip Steel has opening for 
representative in Indianapolis and vicinity. Ex- 
perience essential. Excellent opportunity. Ad- 
dress Box 261, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 








DRAFTSMAN 


Concern doing national business 
requires draftsman with experience 
on industrial ovens and/or dust 
collecting systems. Permanent posi- 
tion assured to right man, with sales 
engineering future if desired. Give 
complete educational and experience 
history and send recent photograph. 


Address Box 254, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 


Help Wanted : 








DRAFTSMEN 


Large steel company in Pittsburgh area has 
several opportunities for draftsmen with high 
school or college education and experience 
in the following areas: design of steel mill 
and steel foundry products; railroad track 
accessories; layout and design of steel mills, 
blast furnaces, open hearth furnaces, and 
power plants; design of fabricated concrete 
bars; layout of electric power and control 
equipment; general mechanical design and 
layout. Please submit details, statement of 
experience and education, inexpensive photo- 
graph, and required minimum earnings. 
Address Box 142, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 














WANTED 
CHIEF ENGINEER 
Executive with ability to take full charge of all 
engineering, research, and development. Must 
be familiar with oil refinery equipment and con- 
struction, general steel plate construction, and 
eneral process equi t. Locati midwesi. 
tite giving full information, age, education, 
experience, salary, references, etc. to Box 197, 








STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











MACHINE SHOP SUPERINTENDENT — CA- 
pable and fully experienced on medium to heavy 
work, for highly modern shop (all new machine 


tools) operated in connection with large tonnage- | 
producing steel foundry, handling both own work | 


and contract jobs. Must be able to organize de- | 


partment for efficient production and to organize 
and supervise estimating. Position open now; sal- 
ary open to man of the right caliber. Your applica- 
tion should cover all details. Address Box 260, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


WANTED: SALESMAN BY LARGE TUBING 
manufacturer of both seamless and welded in 
carbon, alloy and _ stainless steels. Must have 
Mechanical or Metallurgical Engineering college 
degree, or suitable alloy steel field sales experi- 
ence. Give full details with application. Write 
Box 265, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
TRON & STEEL EXPORT EXECUTIVE WHO 
controls sufficient oe to warrant conducting 
own department on beral profitsharing ar- 
rangement, wanted by established export-import 
concern. Al seeapentouse confidential. Ad- 
me Box 186, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 





WANTED, MANAGER FOR CONSTRUCTION 
division to take full charge. Executive with ability 
to organize and get results. Must be experienced 
with oil refineries, chemical, steel construction, 
etc. Write stating age, education, experience, refer- 
ences and salary expected. Address Box 249, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 138, O. 


ENGINEERING DRAFTSMAN. OLD, NATION- 
ally famous steel plate fabricator serving oil 
refineries and allied industries requires services 
of experienced stee] plate detailers. Permanent 
job under large expansion program. Give com- 


jete personal and experience record. 
Bor 172. STEEL. Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O 








PROMOTION & ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
wanted by national organization in building ma- 
terial field. Knowledge of steel products such as 
galvanized sheets, fencing, etc., desirable. Per- 


manent sition, good salary, interesting work. 
Address Box 238, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 18, O. 





WANTED, YOUNG, AGGRESSIVE AND EX- 
perienced Master Mechanic to take charge of 
machine shop and plant maintenance of reroll- 
ing steel mill and fabricating shop. Give educa- 
tion and experience. Reply Box 236, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 








for qualified individual experienced in su isi 
of Board Drop Hammer Shop, Hot Upsetting, 
Forging, Die Design, and Estimating. Address 
P. O. Box 1798, Columbus, Ohio. 
ANTED: CONSTRUCTION - 
dent-General Foreman: Foreman. Give 
and salary requirement. Address 
essner, P. O. Box 2057, Milwaukee, Wis. 


| 








Positions Wanted 








CHIEF 


or 
DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 
(M. E.) 


American & European experience. (Production, 
development, research.) 


Alert creative imagination, good cooperative- 
ness. Knowledge of 4 foreign languages, ex- 
tensive travelling experience. 

Address Box 244, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











FACTORY MANAGER OR SHOP SUPERIN- 
tendent with medium sized aggressive organiza- 
tion. Employed as Chief Draftsman, Test Engin- 
eer, Chief Designer, Production Manager, Shop 
Superintendent—for one company, producing 
medium sized high speed machinery. Now em- 
ployed as Chief Manufacturing Engineer—heavy 
machinery. Age 40 years. Know production 
planning, inspection controls, tooling methods, 
ersonnel management. Good organizer. Address 
a 2538, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 138, 


FACTORY MANAGER FOR METAL STAMP- 
ing and machine products industry. An efficient, 
aggressive organizer with sound business judg- 
ment. 25 years of broad technical executive and 
administrative experience in all elements of prod- 
uct development, economical production and 
general factory operations. Desires change in 
near future. American. Age 46. Address Box 247, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


SALES ENGINEER. GRADUATE STRUCTUR- 
al engineer, age 36, with 17 years experience as 
estimator and field engineer with one stru 
steel company, wishes to change to sales work. 
Prefer selling products to contractors or manufac- 
turers on commission basis. Available immediate- 
ly. Address Box 227, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 138, O. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER WITH TEN YEARS 
experience on tools, dies, special machine design- 
ing, research and development, plant layouts, 
purchasing and supervising desires position as 
manager or executive assistant. Address Box 264, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


ENGINEER, ONE WITH SUCCESSFUL REC- 


| ord in welding conductors to commutator risers 








without insulation deterioration any size desires 
to contact interested parties. Temporary assign- 
ments only. Address Box 2382, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg.. Cleveland 18. O. 


SALESMAN HANDLING ALL TYPES OF STEEL 
products for large steel manufacturer over period 
of 12 years desirous of acquiring sales or sales 
managerial position. Prefer Ohio territory. Also 
well acquainted Indiana. Address Box 25/7, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


WELDING ENGINEER, HIGHLY EXPERI- 
enced in welding equipment d ent, weld- 
ing process m in a arc oF 

i ce. Address Box 288, STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland 18.0. ; 
WELL KNOWN MAN THROUGHOUT NORTH- 
em Ohio and Southern Michigan, located in To- 


ledo, wishes to represent a Steel Mill. Address 
Box 246, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 


STEEL 
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CLASSIFIED 














for concern with Department Store 
and Novelty Market connections: 


NEW WIRE PRODUCT 
for volume manufacturing. 
License or outright sale of patent. 


Address Box 243, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, 0. 














Employment Service 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000, POST- 
war plans are creating lifetime opportunities now. 
This thoroughly organized confidential service of 
85 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries On preliminary negotiations for supervisory, 
technical and executive positions of the calibre 
indicated, through a procedure individualized to 
each client’s requirements. Several weeks are 
required to negotiate and each individual must 
fnance the cost of his own campaign. Retaining 
fee protected by refund provision. Identity cov- 
ered and present position protected. Plan now 
for postwar security. Send only name and ad- 
dress for details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 110 Del- 
ward Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





e * ) 
Opportunities | Accounts Wanted 
aig ec gman ge AGENT, LONG ESTAB- 
URERS” AC : : 
OPPORTUNITY of two additional lines of steel ox steel prodeiie 


Prefer production items or jobber’s requirements. 
Wide acquaintanceship and thorough mill and 
sales background. Address Box 251, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O 





Representatives Wanted 








FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE 


Substantial commission. Advise terri- 
tory being covered, and lines carried, sales 
background and type of trade contacting. 
Give phone and address for personal inter- 
view. Address Box 252, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 











OPPORTUNITIES 
AND PROFITS 


are of equal interest to distributors and 
manufacturers—use an ad on this page 
next week to let manufacturers know you 
are interested in taking on new lines. 














| Accounts Wanted 








Manufacturers Representative, 
with extensive background among metal-working, 
plastics and electronics plants, solicits inquiries 
from manufacturers of abrasives, cutting tools, me- 
chine tools,tool room equipment and allied lines 
who are interested in obtaining aggressive and 
effective representation in the metropolitan New 
York City and surrounding areas. 
Address Box 224 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 





| 














| NORTHERN CALIFORNIA — A TWO MAN 
| TEAM WITH INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE OF 
| THIS MARKET WOULD LIKE TO HEAR 
FROM A STEEL COMPANY LOOKING FOR 
CRACK REPRESENTATION. ADDRESS BOX 
ao PENTON BLDG, CLEVELAND 


| 


| i 


| MICHIGAN SALES REPRESENTATION. SALES- 
|man now handling warehouse steels wants mill 
accounts for sheet steels; hot rolled, cold rolled. 
Also mill account on cold finished bar steel for 
screw machine customers. Address Box 258, 
>i EEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE DE- 
sires products for Automotive Manufacturers and 
Automotive Suppliers in Detroit and Michigan, 
especially Steel, Castings, Forgings and Parts. 
| ae tas Box 256, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 








CONTRACT WORK 








LARGE CAPACITY 
OPEN 
Turning & Grinding 


Light and Heavy Axles, Spindles, 


Shafts, etc. 
Also 


Production Machining 
& Assembly 


We maintain our own large tool 
shop for building Tools, Jigs, 
Dies, etc. 


SEREN TOOL WORKS 


500 So. Peoria St. - Chicago 7, Illinois 
Phone: CHEsapeake 1152 














SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO INDUSTRY... Since 1905 





Metal Specialties comprised of 

STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 

SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 

or Combined with Non-Metal Materials 
& 


LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 


GERDING BROS. 


SE THIRDVINE ST. @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

















Automatic and Hand 
Screw Machine Products 
Up to 2% inches - Any Metal 

Drilling and Lathe Work. 


E. J. BASLER CO. 


Chesterton, Ind. 











LARGE CAPACITY OPEN 
ON 
CENTERLESS GRINDERS 
AND 
PRODUCTION MILLING 
MACHINES 


Also have abrasive cut-off machine, 
punch press, turret lathe, heat treat 
and tool room facilities. 


WASH CO., INC. 


720 N. BOWMAN AVE. 
DANVILLE, ILL. 











SUB - CONTRACT WORK 


is being given out daily. Put 
yourself in line to receive your 
share of this business by ist- 
ing your services in this section. 
Write STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 











Send yeur inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 


A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


designers and builders of wire and 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 


ribbon 








McCulloch Mfg. Co. 


Contracting Engineers 
& General Machinists 


200 Old Colony Ave. 
South Boston 27, Mass. 











October 22, 1945 
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"THE NEW SPEEDAIRE \ou 
FAN-COOLED UNIT? 


‘Cleveland’ on the housing » 
means it’s GOT to be good!” 4 
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“More Horsepower for Your 

Dollar” with Speedaire — 

Cleveland’s new Fan-Cooled 
Worm Gear Unit 


@ The Induction Fan continually re- 
moves heat by means of a high-velocity 
air stream scouring the surfaces of the 
oil reservoir. 

e@ Because Speedaire is Fan-Cooled, it 
will do more work—and deliver up to 
double the horsepower of standard worm 
units of equal frame size, at usual motor 
speeds. 

@ Speedaire can be installed economi- 
cally on many applications where other 
types have been used heretofore—giving 
you the advantages of a compact right- 
angle Drive. 


@ Speedaire is furnished in 6 standard 
sizes—from 3 to 95 H.P. 





Xs 





As the master mechanic would report: 


“We have installed more than 100 Cleveland Worm 
Gear Speed Reducers since 1922—a lot of them 
must operate under 24-hour shock load conditions. 


“Naturally my crews know what’s going on, and 
the file cards keep the information up to date. 


“We have had no shutdowns due to failure of our 
Cleveland Drives. We have had no parts to replace 
—and no maintenance costs worth writing down. 
That’s the background that ‘sold’ us on Speedaire 
—the new Fan-Cooled Worm Gear Unit.” 


Cleveland builds it—Cleveland’s know-how goes 
into it—‘Cleveland’ on the housing says Speedaire 
has got to be good! 


The new Cleveland Speedaire—— modern Worm Gear 
Drive for your modern equipment — is described in 
Catalog 300. Complete with illustrations, graphs and 
operating data—shall we send you a copy? 


THE CLEVELAND WORM & GEAR COMPANY 
3270 East 80th Street «+ Cleveland 4, Ohio 
Affiliate: — 
THE FARVAL CORPORATION, Centralized Systems of Lubrication 
In Canada: Peacock Brothers, Limited 
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IT’S BETTER BECAUSE OF 


SKILLFUL ENGINEERING 
and 


Still going strong after 18 months of continuous 
service without repairs, is the record being chalked 
up by a Seco Fluid Power Unit made by the 
Simplex Engineering Company, Zanesville, Ohio. 
This record is due to skillful engineering and the 
use of Graph-Mo Steel for parts that are subjected 
to severe wear. 


Graph-Mo Steel is used for the camshaft and the 
hollow piston of the sleeve assembly. Of all the 
steels tried only Graph-Mo met the exacting de- 
mands of Simplex engineers. It was chosen be- 
cause it has reliable response to heat treatment 
with only a minimum amount of distortion. This 
eliminated the problem of thin walled buckets crack- 
ing after quenching and it reduced grinding opera- 
tions on the camshaft. Graph-Mo was able to resist 
the severe abrasive action imposed upon these parts 
because it contains an excess of carbon in the form 


of carbides. It was also found that the camshaft 
and buckets could be made faster from Graph-Mo 
Steel than from competing grades because it is 
remarkably free cutting with the short chip and 
smooth finish of cast iron. 


You can build dependability into your products 
and speed their production too, if you make them 
from Graph-Mo an oil hardening steel, which is 
one of the five famous Timken Graphitic Steels. 
Steel and Tube Division, The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ERAPHITIC STEELS 





